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Originated by Atkins 


Correct filing and setting 
of both rip and cut-off 
hand saw teeth is clearly 
brought out — see illus- 
tration. 
We will loan you one of 
these saws for a period 
of eight weeks — it will 
greatly assist you. 
Four complete lessons 
accompany this saw, tell- 
ing how it can be used to 
teach your pupils the cor- 
rect methods of setting 
and filing hand saws. 
We have had so many re- 
a quests for our demonstrating 
saws and educational saw lit- 
erature that we have decided 
to repeat our offer and give 
everybody an opportunity of 
securing the literature and 
the loan of a demonstrating 
saw. Write at once. 
















‘How to Care For 

and Use Cross 
B : Cut and Hand 

Cross Cut | Saws” 


Hand Saws . Explains how to 
: fit up cross cut 
/. saws, band saws 

and wood saws so 

they will give 
best results. 
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We will furnish 
these booklets 
for your entire 


class. We can furnish for your classes carpenter 


aprons with a carpenter pencil included for 25c. 





When you buy saws for your school demand 


ATKINS and get the very best. 


E,.C.ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N-Y. 


Brenches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 





y Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
ig Memphis New York City Paris, France 
c OF Chicago Portiand,Ore. Sydney. N.S.W. 
Hy Minneapolis Son Francisco ancouver, B.C. 
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Plan for the Organization of Vocational and Trade 
Education in the Detroit Public Schools 


Arthur B. Moehlmann, Director of Statistics, Detroit Board of Education 


(Conclusion) 


INSTRUCTION. 
Group Heads. 
HE instructional activities are divided upon 
the basis of a generally related group classi- 


fication. 
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4g Five group heads are provided. ‘They 
are: 
1. Mechanical Group Head. 
a—Metal Group. 
b—Building Group. 
c—Electrical Group. 
2. Science Group Head. 
a—lIndustrial Chemistry Group. 
b—Pharmacy Group. 
c—Metallurgy. 
d—Metal Plating. 
3. Home Making and Related Courses Group Head. 
a—Home Economics. 
b—Nurses. 
c—Catering. 
d—General Vocational Work for Girls. 
4. Arts and Crafts Group Head. 
a—Music. 
b—Commercial Art. 
c—Photography. 
d—Lithography. 
e—Printing. 
f—Modeling. 
g—Occupational Therapy. 
h—Optometry. 
5. Commerce Group Head. 


a—Commerce. 
b—Finance. 
c—Business Organization. 
The general function of these five group heads, 


under the general supervision of the department of in- 
struction, is: 

1. The improvement of instruction through direct 
contact with the head of the department and the teacher. 
The preparation and development of courses of 
study and of methods. 

3. The examination of textbooks. 

4. Demonstration teaching. 

5. Teachers’ meetings for the improvement of in- 


struction. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The present article, prepared by the Director of 
Statistics and Reference of the Detroit city schools, outlines in de- 
tail the organization of the Cass Technical schools and in general of 
vocational education in Detroit. It is believed that the article is 
especially timely because of the coming convention of the National 
Society for Industrial Education, the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Middle West, etc., which is to take place in the Cass Tech- 
nical school at the end of November. 


9 
Ne 


tions in proper relation to the group. 
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6. Personal conferences for the interpretation of 
methods and curriculum. 


nv 


7. Classroom visitation and inspection. 


8. 


Kach group head carries out these functions from 
the standpoint of his particular group needs and has 
general supervisory control over the eight instructional 
department heads in so far as their courses affect their 
particular group activities. ‘Their task will be to see 
that each of the courses within each department func- 
To successfully 
carry out this program they must be full-time instruc- 
tion officers, free from administrative detail. 


Setting up standards of achievement. 


Department Heads. 

It is essential to have a secondary instructional 
classification to secure curriculum balance by subject. 
‘The six major classifications adopted for the general 
organization are used here, except that the vocational 
department is divided into three sections on account of 
These are: 

Health Education. 

Language Education. 

Exact Science Education. 

Social Science Education. 
Vocational Education (technical). 
Vocational Education (commerce). 


Vocational. Education (home economics). 
. Fine Arts. 


The function of these department heads will be 
purely teaching. They will carry a full class program 
hut for the compensation above that of regular teachers 
($700 annually) will be expected to spend further time 
in the development of course of the study and instruc- 


size. 
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tion technique. 

They will be under the administrative contro] of 
the associate principal in whose division their work falls, 
and under the supervisory control of the group heads 
and of the department of instruction. 


By this arrangement, balance and continuity of cur- 
riculum can be maintained throughout the entire system. 
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CHART IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
Sub-Departments. b—Library. 
Below the department heads, arranged by related c—Foreign Languages. 
, 3. Exact Science Education. 
subject, would be sub-departments, each headed by a o—Mathematics. 
first assistant. These sub-departments, as they will b—General Chemistry. _ 
tn te th buildi : c—Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
operate in the new bullding, are: d—Physics and Electricity. 
1. Heaith Education. e—Bacteriology. ; 
a—Gymnasium. f—Biology and Physiology. 
1. Swimming. 4. Social Science Education. 
2. Corrective. a—History and Civics. 
3. Play. b—Economics and Sociology. 
b—Athletics. c—Commercial Geography. 
2. Language Education. 5. Vocational Education (Technical). 
a—English. a—Mechanical. 
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FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR IN THE CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. THE DISPLAY CASES 
ARE TO BE FILLED WITH PRODUCTS OF THE SCHOOL AND ARE TO MAKE POSSIBLE 
CONSTANTLY CHANGING EVIDENCE OF THE WORK OF THE SHOPS. 
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b—Mechanical Drawing. 
c—Optometry. 
d—Building Trades. 

6. Vocational Education (Commerce). 
a—Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
b—Shorthand and Typewriting. 
c—Salesmanship. 
d—Business Organization. 
e—Money and Banking. 


7. Vocational Education (Home Economics). 
a—Home Economics. 
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upon by the department head, such deparmental im 
formation as may be required. 

Under the first assistant will be the second assis- 
tants and regular instructors of various subjects. This 
general organization, together with certain details, is 
shown in Charts 6, 7, and 8, which follow. 


Student Morale and Organization. 
The great difficulty in a school of this size is the 


development of proper student morale and organization 

















b—Dietetics. 

ce—Nursing. 
8. Fine Arts Education. 

a—Applied Art. 

b—Music. 

c—Printing. 

d—Lithography. 

e—Modeling. 

£—Photography. 

The first assistant for the salary paid above that of 

regular teacher will be expected to head up the work in 


his particular sub-department, and present when called 


" EXTERIOR OF THE CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL WITH BRIDGE 
CONNECTING OLD BUILDING. 


or, as it is popularly expressed, “school spirit.” The 
tendency in a large educational organization is to over- 
look the individual. 

This has been safeguarded in the Cass organization 
by providing for classification under the direction of a 
group sponsor. The easiest line of demarcation is along 
that of similar tastes and tendencies in specialization. 
The social life of the students is based upon such a 
group classification. The group head is the directing 
head of this unit but the students in that particular 
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AUTOMOBILE TESTING FLOOR (ON THE ROOF) OF THE CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


group are assigned to individual teachers in groups of 
30 to 35 upon the basis of their needs. For example, in 
one, diffidence and lack of self assertion must be over- 
come ; in another, it is necessary to train over-assertive- 
ness to the point where it becomes an asset instead of a 
liability. A second big socializing factor will be the 
auditorium activities. 

These assignments are made at the opening of 
school and the student will remain with his group spon- 
sor through his school career unless some important rea- 
son develops for making a change. 

Each student will meet informally with his group 
sponsor daily, during which time the sponsor will be- 
come better acquainted with his needs and will advise 
him both as to social and academic activities. The 
group sponsor is responsible for the student’s academic 
standing. He will also make out for students in mem- 
bership, the semester program under the direction and 
with the approval of the group heads and vocational 
counselors. 

Program Making. 

After the first time program making will be a 
rather simple matter. The groups and the courses will 
be outlined definitely. 

The entering pupil is assigned to a department or 
group by the vocational counselor with the approval of 
the group head. ‘This assignment names the classes to 
be taken and the name of the sponsor. 

This preliminary assignment is taken to the regis- 
tration clerk who assigns the actual hours of recitation 
and has the student fill individual class cards. 
These are filed according to classes and are given to the 
The stu- 


out 


proper teachers as their official class rosters. 


dent’s permanent office record for the current semester 
is typed immediately and placed in the proper index. 


The instructor receives his class rolls from the 
registration clerk. He reports absences the first day. 
The attendance teachers check these reports and the 
school is in operation without loss of time or without 
loss of control over students. 


Parochial 
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SOURCES OF StUDBETS 
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For students already in membership the group 
sponsor makes the program under the direction and with 
the approval of the group heads and vocational coun- 
selor. 

Routine of Typical Student. 
Cass Tech can receive students from five sources. 


These are: 


1. From an eighth grade school. 

2. From an intermediate school. 

3. By transfer from another high school. 
4. From a parochial or private school. 

5. From out of the city. 


In the first three cases the vocational tendencies of 
the pupils will have been discovered and directed by the 
vocational counselors. ‘The Cass counselors will visit 
schools of the first and second group each semester and 
arrange the work, after careful consultation with pupils 
and their advisors, of such students as expect to enter 
Cass. 

In the third case the high school record will carry 
over. 

In the last two cases a careful study of aptitudes 
and tendencies will be necessary before assignment. 

( 1) 


The students upon registering meet the vocational 
advisors. They are assigned to departments and 
to faculty sponsors. These assignments to classes 
must be in accordance with the course of study in 
operation, under the direction of the group head. 


( 2) They pass to the registration clerk who assigns 
them to classes, and to study halls. 

( 3) They appear either in the classroom, gymnasium, 
shops, or study hall, at different periods according 
to their program. 

( 4) Their absence is reported by classroom teachers. 

(5) Their absence is checked by attendance teachers. 

( 6) They meet their faculty sponsor for fifteen minutes 
daily. 

(7) Their extra curricular activities, such as athletics, 
publications, etc., are under the direction of the de- 
partment head in whose sphere they fall. 

( 8) They meet the principal and the associate princi- 
pals at social and auditorium assemblies. 

( 9) Students who are in membership in the school will 
have their programs prepared by the group sponsor, 
in co-operation with the vocational counselor. 

(10) The group sponsor is responsible for the student’s 


classroom standing. 
Extra-Curricular Activities. 

The extra-curricular activities of the student body 
will be under the general supervision of the several de- 
partment heads, except that all finance will be under 
the administration of the associate principal in charge 
of non-instructional activities. 

1. Health Education. General charge of all athle- 
ties, contests, health clubs and all other health activities 
and campaigns. 

2. Language Education. 
literary and dramatic activities, debating clubs, etc., and 
of auditorium activities. 

3. Exact Science Education. General charge of 
all clubs and student activities in this department. 

4. Social Science Education. Direction of all 
social activities, and co-operation with language depart- 
ment in auditorium activities. Control of civic clubs, 


General charge of all 


campaigns, such as elections, clean-up, fire prevention, 
ete. 
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5. Vocational Education. General charge of all 
vocational clubs and cooperating with language educa- 
tion in auditorium activities. 

6. Fine Arts Education. General charge of all 
music and art programs. Cooperates with language 
education in auditorium activities. 


Teaching Load. 
In reference to the teaching load in technical and 


vocational education the following conditions prevail: 

1. That the working day of technical or vocational 
teachers shall be not less than eight class periods. 

2. That the teaching load of all teachers second 
and first assistants, except those in Health Education, be 
fixed at a minimum of 562 student hours weekly. This 
may be translated into class loads as follows: 


a—Five 45 minute classes of thirty (30) pupils each, 
or 

b—Six 45 minute classes of twenty-five 
each. 


3. That the teaching load of department heads 
shall be fixed at of 450 student hours 
weekly, which may be translated into class loads as fol- 


25) pupils 


a minimum 


lows: 
a—Four 45 minute classes of thirty (30) pupils each, 


or 
b—Five 45 minute classes of twenty-five (25) pupils 


each. 
Except 
(1) That in case a department head has 15 or more 
teachers under his supervision, the minimum teach- 
ing load shall then be 337 student hours weekly. 
(2) That in case a department head has 25 or more 
teachers under his supervision the minimum teach- 


ing load shall then be 225 student hours weekly. 

4. That the minimum load of teachers for health 
education shall be thirteen hundred and fifty (1350) 
student hours weekly. This may be translated into 


a—Six 45 minute classes of sixty (60) pupils each. 
5. That any teacher, second or first assistant or 


department head, may be assigned to any other instruc- 
tional or non-instructional activity by the principal dur- 
ing the two full periods remaining. 

6. That a luncheon period of at least thirty min- 
utes be arranged for each teacher exclusive of the eight 
class periods. 

%. That no teacher shall be paid extra compensa- 
tion for any work over and above the minimum load 
during these eight class periods. 

8. That at least two clock hours shall intervene 
between the close of a a full-time teachers’ day school 
program and a teacher’s evening program. 

9. That no full-time day school teacher shall be 
employed more than two evenings in any week instruct- 
ing evening classes. 

10. That all teachers who teach a half day on 
Saturday shall be paid extra for such half day in ac- 
cordance with their monthly contract salary. 

11. That all administrative or supervisory group 
heads shall receive no extra compensation beyond their 
contract rate for any extra time in Cass Tech. Their 
contract salary shall cover all and any demands that the 
position may make. 
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Positions. 
. The following schedule of position is in force at 
the Cass Vocational high school. 


Principal. 
Associate Principals. 


Group Heads. 15 Rooms. 
Vocational Counselors. Academic. 
Department Heads. 62 Record rooms. 
First Assistant. 1 General lecture. 
Second Assistant. 1 Auditorium. 
Administrative Assistant. 5 Dressing rooms. 
Instructor. 1 Reading room. 
Qualifications. 4 Study halls. 
1. Principal, associate principals, and group heads 3 Library. 
shall possess academic training corresponding to that of 75 Rooms. 
at least five years of university training with the equiva- ~_——s Exact Sciences. 
lent of an earned master’s degree. This training shal) 13 Dark rooms. 


include at least thirty (30) hours of education. 
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1 Boys’ locker. 
1 Boys’ shower. 


1 Recreation room. 
2 Recreation roofs. 


6 Exam. rooms. 


2 Chem. lect. 
1 Balance room. 








%. Vocational counselors, department heads and jj Metallurgical. 
first assistants shall possess academic training corres- (a) Furnace. 
ponding to at least four years of university training 3g Rooms. 
with the equivalent of an earned bachelor’s degree. This Vocational. 
training shall include at least twenty (20) hours of edu- 3 Mech. drawing rooms. 
ili . 2 Sewing rooms. 
cation. 1 Forge. 
. . : 1 Welding plant. 
3. Second assistants and instructors shall possess + Seditas dhen. 
academic or technical training corresponding to that of 1 Elect. construction shop. 
— : 2. 6 Shops. 
four years of college training with the earned bachelor’s 4 i 
degree. This work shall include at least eleven (11) 1 Millinery room. 
hours of education. 1 Textile room. 
: : ; . 1 Foundry room. 
4, Persons possessing the essential technical train- 1 Core room. 
: . : 1 Laundry. 
ing but not qualified academically may be engaged under 9 ghowere, 
certain circumstances, with the understanding, however, 1 Bakery. 
that these defects in preparation will be made up within 5 int 
a certain period. Lunch Room. 
5. None of the foregoing rules are retroactive. 2 Kitchens. 
Facts About the New Cass Tech ; a. 
ae t 1 Canni d i ; 
Cost of new building, $3,926,270.00. ee 
Instruction. 4 Rooms. 
: Health. Fine Arts. 
1 Gymnasium. 1 Commercial art room. 
1 Plunge. 2 Exhibition rooms. 


1 Girls’ shower. 


1 Girls’ locker. 3 Rooms. 
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Related Subjects in the Printing Trade School 


John F. Locke, Printing Trade School, Cincinnati,-Ohio. 


=a HE aim of any related subjects department 
B]T Tf in a trade school should be to teach those 
= subjects which will best help to raise the 
# standard of workmanship of the apprentice. 

This can only be done by presenting those 
subjects which are closely allied with the trade in a 
logical and practical way. By that I mean that the 
text should be broad enough to take in the full scope of 
the subject and at the same time be written specifically 
for the trade being taught. In this way the student is 
appealed to with a specific objective and in spite of the 
fact that the fundamentals of the subject are there he 
digests them, in his eagerness to study about his trade, 
like a sugar coated pill, before he has a chance to get 
what might be termed their “bitter taste”. 


The aim and purpose of allying related subjects 
with shopwork in printing trade schools is of course to 
elevate the apprentice from the old stage of “devil” and 
give him some training on the cultural side of his 
trade. Training in related knowledge aids the industry 
in recruiting an apprentice who will enter the industry 
with the ability to advance readily. If this training is 
successful the student is welcomed as a seasoned ap- 
prentice. 

The relationship existing between printing and 
English, history, science, mathematics, art, spelling, 
etc., is so apparent that there is no doubt regarding the 
contribution that training in these subjects brings to 
the trade when properly correlated with the shopwork, 
and taught with special consideration for the proper 
coordination of the two. This brings up the question 
of how best to teach this related work. The methods 
commonly used in the public schools should not be 
employed in the teaching of these related classes. So 
far as is practicable the pupils should be taught in an 
atmosphere as nearly like that of the shop as possible. 





I believe, after two years’ experience, that the 
most satisfactory way to put the work over is by the 
use of lesson sheets. If each lesson sheet is written, as 
it should be, with particular reference to some one ob- 
jective it can be more easily mastered. ‘The instructor 
should be capable of preparing his own lesson sheets, 
arranging them in a logical order so that each succeed- 
ing one presupposes a knowledge of the previous one. 
Each one of the subjects taken up in this way, can be 
made to fit the individual needs of any pupil. 


The writer has prepared his own course of study in 
the following subjects: English, mathematics, history, 
science, civics, spelling, and art. The courses in these 
subjects are given to the students in the form of daily 
lesson sheets, each made up to meet certain particular 
needs and with certain objectives. 


The subject matter is printed on sheets of a uni- 
form size (6”x9”), and filed in indexed fashion in fil- 
ing cabinets. After the work has been completed and 
graded, the ranks are transcribed on to a special report 
blank and the student is always at liberty to know ex- 
actly what grade of work he is doing. Instead of re- 
ceiving a numerical] rank in each subject the student is 
graded on (1) knowledge of the work, (2) accuracy, (3) 
ability, (4) desire to improve, (5) industriousness, (6) 
speed. 

The apprentice should make his first acquaintance 
with these sheets when the copy for them is handed 
him as a practice job in composition. After it has 
been set up he has to read it over for corrections, later 
putting it on the press. In this way he receives actual 
shop experience on the subject he is to study later in 
the academic room. As it is the product of his own 
efforts, there is an added incentive in his studying this 
work. 

The course of study given in Cincinnati is designed 
for a two years’ course and was prepared for students 
who have completed the eighth grade, and are pre- 
sumably between 14 and 16 years of age. From ex- 
perience with boys who have not met these requirements, 
it is an acknowledged fact that a boy who has not com- 
pleted the eighth gradework is not advanced far enough 
to successfully undertake the work required of him, 
especially in English and spelling. 

The school day should be so arranged that each 
boy receives six hours of instruction daily; three hours 
of practical shop work and three hours in related sub- 
jects. The time spent on the related subjects should be 
alotted in accordance with the following table whieh 
gives the approximate amount of time that should be 
spent on each subject per week: 





First Second 

Year ear 

EE ER EEE 2% hrs. 2 hrs 
EE i565 es kngieeeeneneesoeeeus hrs. 5 hrs 
Di iict 555. ane iuen esha ENS Se 1 = sh. 1 hr. 
DE sa0cndshsnqeeneeseuenseen es 1 ihr. 1 hr. 
nh i ce ois sig nue waislne eas iee 0. hrs. 1 hr. 
cncLcoan cesses oeennnseeues 2% hrs. 2 hrs. 
Es cvtatcas asda enwene 2 hrs 2 hrs. 
EE cc inte4ncdeensdiesenen 1 hr. 1 hr. 
i bo eas eaten cmakeies 15 ~—sihhrs. 15 hrs. 


In planning the courses of study in these subjects it 
must be borne in mind that there will be several classes 
of pupils. This must of necessity be true in all trade 
school work, as the boyz who leave the regular school at 
the end of the eighth grade are either pretty well tired 
of school work or they are forced to learn a trade earlier 
than they would care to on account of home conditions. 
This is not true in all cases, however, as there are many 
who are inspired to get to work as soon as possible. 
With these facts in mind the work must be arranged so 
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that the superior boy can work himself through the 
course and up to the top, as fast as he is able to prog- 
ress. Behind him working on the same sheets but tak- 
ing a great deal more time, will come the rest of the 
elass. 

The following is a brief outline of the courses 
given in the Trade school of Cincinnati: 


English: The boy is led into this course as into the 
others through the atmosphere of his trade, reducing 
the instruction to a practical and applicable basis to the 
shopwork. After being taught the value of English to 
his trade, something which he already realizes but hesi- 
tates to face, he is shown how to use the dictionary, 
taught the story of type, and shown the necessity of 
acquiring a good vocabulary. Then sheet by sheet he 
is taught the derivation of words, syllabication, the use 
of prefixes and suffixes, printers’ marks, hyphenation, 
paragraphing, capitalization, abbreviations, contractions, 
and given a study of each one of the parts of speech. 

Punctuation is taken up by a thorough study of 
each mark, correlating this with proofreading and ex- 
emplifying it by examples of sentences pertaining to 
printing. Later he is taught how to prepare copy and 
express himself clearly and forcefully. This part of the 
work is made interesting to the student by allowing him 
to prepare copy for the school paper, which is a four- 
page sheet 9”x12” in size. Instruction in business letter 
writing is given by the writing of orders and letters of 
application. Very little time is spent on a study of 
literature, although a reading list is supplied to each 
boy. 

Proofreading is given throughout the course, and in 
this way there is a constant drill in punctuation, divi- 
sion of words, capitalization and hyphenation. 

Science: This is the most popular course given 
and it embraces: a study of paper and paper making, 
a study of type-metal including the reasons for the use 
of certain proportions of lead, antimony, tin and cop- 
per, a study of the ores of all the metals used in the 
industry, a study of inks, rollers, safety appliances, 
electric motors and oils. 

In addition to this there are sheets on general 
science regarding water, air, hygiene and sanitation. 

History: This course traces the efforts of man- 
kind in the improvements and development of the in- 
dustry. It also studies the life and work of Gutenberg, 
Faust and some of the other pioneers of the trade, and 
their effect upon civilization. 

In the second year a short course is given 
It has not been completely developed 


Civics: 
in this subject. 


yet, but, at present, starting with the coming of the 
earliest colonists from England, France and Holland, 
and leading up to the present time, the principles of 
government and their effect upon civilization are 
studied. The whole content of the course is built 
around citizenship. 
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Mathematics: The arithmetic of printing is the 
subject of a great deal of study. In it the apprentice 
studies the fundamental principles; addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, dealing strictly 
with the problems pertaining to the printing industry. 

The following will give some idea as to what is 
covered on some of the sheets: The relation of point, 
Paper problems, paper table, cutting 
Number out of a sheet of 


pica, and inches. 
long and short way of sheet. 
given size. Number of cuts necessary. Number of 
sheets necessary to order for certain job. Cost of stock 
for job. Per cent of waste. Mensuration, interest, 
percentage, essentials of bookkeeping, cost accounting. 
Value of type matter as determined by number of ems. 
Determining amount of leads to a page. Cost of lock- 
ing up forms. Problems on presswork. Figuring 
allowance for spoilage. Cost of rollers. Discount, bank 
accounts, fractions, equivalent weights, cost system, 
composing room costs. 


This course has been one of definite value to the 
student and the results obtained with some of the ap- 
prentices are startling, when one looks back and finds 
that some were not sure of their multiplication tables 
when they started. 


Gymnasium: Twice each week, one-half hour is 
spent, dependent upon the season of the year, giving 
physical training in some one of the sports. 


Spelling: A great deal of time is spent on spell- 
ing because of the fact that a majority of our boys 
are interested more in composition than in presswork. 
The socalled rules for spelling are taken up separately 
and exemplified by words best fitted to illustrate them. 
Lists of composing room terms, technical terms, names 
of fruits, vegetables, occupations, etc., are also studied. 
The lists of words are all printed separately and twenty 
words dictated to the student at the close of each day’s 
session. 


Much rivalry develops and unless this is fostered 
and made use of experience has proven that in order 
to develop in apprentices, the ability to spell, much time 
must be spent. 


Art and Design: The ordinary apprentice in the 
first year is very slow to grasp the value of this branch 
of work in its relation to printing. I am led to be- 
lieve that the apprentice of 14 to 16 years of age is not 
mature enough to analyze a job and know why it does 
not present a good appearance. He usually can tell 
when it doesn’t but is at a loss when asked why. 


Consequently the course in drawing has been 
planned simply to teach the apprentice the use of draw- 
ing board, triangle, rule, and T-square. Following this 
he is taught lettering, the layout of the type cases, the 
correct size of various business and social cards, how to 
paste up dummies and the rudiments of imposition of 
4, 8, and 16-page forms. 
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In the second year balance, harmony and proportion 
are taught and some excellent cards have been pro- 
duced. 


Through the system of reports already spoken of, it 
is possible to rate the apprentice and consequently de- 
termine his fitness or unfitness for the trade. ‘These 
records will also give valuable information regarding 
the particular branch of the trade in which the appren- 
tice is most likely to succeed. 


Experience has also shown that there is a fixed 
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ratio existing between the practical application of the 
work and the discipline of the school. If the work is 
so arranged that it is vital to a knowledge of the trade, 
the boy’s interest will be maintained throughout the 
course. This only goes to prove that there is a place 
for every boy. Boys are not lazy or indolent. To study 
that particular vocation best suited to a boy, and to in- 
terest him in the practical way of meeting the needs of 
that vocation, is to insure for him a successful career. 
If this were done in every trade, we would have fewer 
misfits and a smaller percentage of failures. 
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CARDS DESIGNED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Original Greeting Cards for Christmas 


D. Elizabeth Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘ 


Sa] REETING cards for Christmas provide an 
EIG |i interesting problem for the art classes dur- 
A b ing December. Incidentally the cards are 
GE J useful for both children and teachers. ‘The 

cards illustrated on this page are a few 
which show the possibilities of ordinary school work and 
will serve to suggest many other designs and ideas. 














These designs were drawn on white and colored art 
paper or cardboard, the outlines being done with water- 
proof ink and the design painted with water color. The 
straight lines are easily drawn with a ruling pen or with 


an ordinary pen against a metal-edged ruler. The let- 


tering can easily be done freehand. 
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The card with the conventional trees in the oblong 
panel measured 214 by 5 inches, and white cardboard 
with dull finish was used. The sky should be colored 
bright blue, leaving the clouds white. The tree to the 
right was colored green and the one to the left should be 
either painted with black water color or inked in with 
India ink. The band around the panel was done with 
gold water color. The lettering was in ink with a blue 
background. 

The wreath and ribbon design was drawn on yel- 
low paper, and the measurements were 3 by 4 inches. 
The ribbon was colored a greenish blue, and the holly 
leaves a bright green with bright red berries. 


The poinsettia and bell card was white, the meas- 
urements being 214 by 414 inches. The bells were col- 
ored a light brown, the ribbon green and the poin- 
settias a bright red. The words, “A Joyous Christmas” 
were done in green, but could be done in ink, if pre- 
ferred. 


The candle design was on mottled gray paper, and 
the measurements were 314 by 5 inches. The candle- 
stick was colored a light brown, the band across the 
lower part of the card was gold, and the lines represent- 
ing the light from the candle were done in ink, with the 
centre line in gold. The candle on this card was done 
in opaque white water color, but would be attractive in 
red, blue or any bright color. 


The landscape design with the poinsettia in the end 
panels, was drawn on white board, with velvet finish, 
and the measurements were 314 by 51% inches. The 
lines around the panel were gold and black alternately, 
the background for the poinsettia design was blue, the 
sky was bright blue, with orange blended near the hori- 
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May the sunlight of the 
Christmas -tide 


Enter your home and 
there abide. 
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zon, the trees green, leaving a few white spots to repre- 
sent snow, and the house and flowers a bright red. 

The other landscape design with the words, 
“Christmas Greeting” was also on white paper, and the 
same measurements were used as for the other land- 
scape card. The sky was blue with light orange at the 
horizon, the house a light brown, and trees green, with 
spots of snow. The band around the sides and top of 
the panel was a light orange. 

Envelopes for these cards could be easily made by 
using the pattern of an ordinary envelope, making the 
measurements to fit each card. If the paper used for 
the card is thin enough, the envelope could be made to 
match, but if the stock is too heavy, any substantial 
paper would answer the purpose. 





—At Oskaloosa, Iowa, a new emphasis is placed on 
the work in drawing and music in the elementary grades. 
Heretofore, but one period a week has been given to draw- 
ing in each grade, but under the new schedule the first 
four grades will have a drawing lesson every day and the 
four upper grades three lessons a week. A new course 
in drawing is also offered in the high school. 























The Production and Manufacture of Shellac 


Rodney Brace, Principal C. M. Schwab Industrial School, Homestead, Pennsylvania 


A. The Life of the Lac Insect. 


Co Ea] T IS no doubt true that a close study of any 
(] of the materials which we use in our every- 
day life would offer many interesting and 
valuable bits of information which would 
add to our respect both for our work and 
for the substances with which the work is accomplished. 
This will be found particularly true of shellac and the 
other products of the Coccus Lacca, that little insect 
which spends its life on the branch of a tree in the for- 
ests of India, within twenty feet of its birth place and 
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themselves. This happens twice in the year, and the 
dates of emergence vary considerably, according to the 
locality, the food and the climatic conditions. 

At the time of emergence the young insects are 
about one-twelfth of an inch long, deep red in color, 
with three pairs of legs, a pair of black eyes, a pair of 
feelers with a ball of long thin hairs at the tip, and a 
ball of thin hairs at the end of the body. They are very 
sluggish in their movements and wander about until 
they come to a suitable spot to fix themselves. When 
once they are fixed they cannot be removed. They move 


LAC INSECTS AS THEY APPEAR AFTER THE BRANCH HAS BEEN CUT FROM THE TREE. 


is occupied for a few months with the production of a 
resin which eventually becomes the shellac of commerce. 


Interest in this subject would lead one to examine 
the twig covered with lac where there are great numbers 
of resinous globules adhering closely to the stem. These 
are the full grown females containing the fertilized eggs. 
When the eggs mature, small deep-red insects come 
from a hole situated at the posterior end of the cell and 
begin to wander about in search of suitable places to fix 


1Credit for the Information contained in these papers is due 
to the Etomologists of the Imperial British Government in India 
and to the American importers and the cm pal“ Museum, all 
of whom put their resources at my disposal.— 


upward, settle on branches protected from the wind and 
dredge their beaks into the tissue of the stem and begin 
to feed. The sap thus taken in is greatly transfused 
and is given out uniformly through pores all over the 
body in the form of a resin which, after a few days, 
completely encases the insect. The male cell is ovoid 
and smaller than the female cell which is roundish and 
more numerous. There are five thousand females to 
one male. If the young insect is a female it remains 
fastened. If it is a male it changes its shape to some 
extent and is able to leave the cell at a later time. Liv- 
ing in these resinous cells made by the product manu- 
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factured in and exuded from their own bodies, the lac 
insects get air through tiny whitish hairs projecting 
from openings in the cells. 

Wingless males result from the June innoculation 
and leave the cells in August, while from the October 
innoculation both winged and wingless males appear. 
They walk sluggishly about over the cells for the pur- 
pose of fertilization and die shortly afterwards. The 
females continue to grow for eight months and a half 
and for three months and a half in the June Innocula- 
tion. They grow rapidly and because of the closeness 
of the insects the resin which they exude forms a thick 
coating on the branch. 

Three weeks before the time for the larvae to 
emerge, the mother ceases to feed, and her body shrinks 
as the eggs are laid inside the cell. During this time 
the lac-bearing branches may be cut and allowed to dry 
without doing any harm to the life of the young insect. 
The branches may be shipped for Innoculation purposes 
to other parts of the country without injury. When 
the young insects swarm again they wander about from 
twelve to twenty hours or even more, and then settle 
down on the branches, if they have been fortunate 
enough to find a place where they can feed. Most of 
them leave the cells during the first three weeks, but the 
emergence may continue as long as five weeks. These 
insects are so numerous that if it were not for the birds 
and flies and other enemies that feed upon them India 
would be over run. Their endurance is so small that 
thousands of them have been known to die in an attempt 
to get under a string. 

By the beginning of October the young again swarm 
and continue to do so for five weeks. Their countless 
numbers are called “lakks” by the natives, meaning one 
hundred thousand, and from this word we get our name 
for the insect and its products. Most of them die, 
either because they cannot find a feeding place, fail in 
strength to attach themselves or fall prey to their 
enemies. 

At the end of January the wingless and the winged 
males appear and a notable difference in the sexes, which 
were so much alike at first, is noticeable. The female has 
become little more than a sac with breathing nobs stick- 
ing through the resin to the surface, while the male has 
developed the organs which make it possible for him to 
free himself from the cell, find his way about and fertil- 
ize the eggs before he dies. 

In 1859, Mr. N. J. Carter, Esq., F. R. S., published 
valuable information on the life history of the lac insect. 


He emphasized the fact that lac was produced by the’ 


insect itself and was not merely an exudation from the 
tree following the incision of the proboscis into the 
bark, as had been the idea up to that time. He also 
noted the fact that those insects which were to become 
males, were entirely but temporarily shut in by the lac, 
while those which were to become females were never 
without the three openings which have been mentioned, 


from which the white tufts of trachae appear before the 
males leave their cells. These tufts consist of a very 
few filaments from each opening, but after the death of 
the male insects they increase in such numbers that 
every part of the branch is rendered white. It is in- 
ferred that because of the rapid growth of this cottony 
substance a few remaining males are entangled there 
and die in the mass. This rapid evolution of the cot- 
ton-like substance indicates both the death season of the 
males and the fact that impregnation has been fully 
performed. 


Only one crop is obtained from a single tree in 
each year. A mistaken idea is quite generally held that 
there are two crops a year. This may have been cir- 
culated when the gathering of the lac was largely a 
matter of chance, and the natives could find trees in 
suitable condition for gathering at two different times 
in the year. In large plantations different groups of 
trees are set apart for pruning in February and in June. 
This makes possible the rotation already mentioned. 
Great development is shown in the growth of the method 
of propagation which formerly was left altogether to the 
winged males, the insects and the birds. ‘Today the 
branches are removed at the time when the females stop 
feeding and are carefully placed on trees where there 
are fresh shoots. Thus the young emerge to find a clear 
field for their endeavor. ‘These branches bearing the 
live eggs or the young insects, may be shipped for long 
distances without harm. 


Thus we have in epitome the life and work of a 
little insect. He has a place in the ancient literature of 
India and is mentioned in 1596 by the Dutchman, John 
Huyghen Lenschoten, in a scientific report to the king 
of Portugal. This author makes no mention of the Lac 
Dye which is discussed in a subsequent article and 
which has such an important part in all but the most 
recent literature on the subject. The little bug fur- 
nishes occupation for thousands of people in India, fills 
many cargoes in commerce and provides protection and 
finish for unmeasured surfaces of many kinds in all 
parts of the world. 


Note—The second article will appear in an early issue.— 
Editor. 





TITLE PAGE AND INDEX. 


A title page and index for Volume XI 
of the Industrial-Arts Magazine has been 
prepared. A copy will be sent to any 
reader on request to the Subscription 
Department, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


























Cement Work as a Therapeutic Occupation for Men 


Louis J. Haas, Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 


(Continued from November) 


] LATE No. 7% shows the’ mold for casting 








the cement bench ends of the rail bench 
shown in the illustration. The 
was assembled upon platform which 
measured 3614” by 4434”. After the plat- 
form was constructed and surfaced it was oiled and faced 
with a piece of No. 22 gauge galvanized iron. This 
was securely fastened with small roofing ‘nails, so placed 
that none came within the area to be covered with the 
cement. ‘Three of the walls of the mold, namely the 
top and two sides, were composed of three different 
layers of wood arranged so that the top and bottom 
layers overhung the center one 54”, as is clearly shown 
in the section of one side of the mold. The top and 
bottom members were carefully joined to the middle 
member with screws. The bottom wall and the semi- 
circular section adjoining it were made of one piece of 
lumber as there was no overhanging flange called for in 
the design of these parts. When they were carefully 
joined as shown in the drawing “a”, they were clamped 
into place, and the holes, drilled for the carriage bolts 
which held the mold walls in place upon the mold plat- 
form. Next the holes for the pegs, which mold the 
openings that receive the rails, were marked out and 
cut through the platform and galvanized iron facing. 
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mold 





7 A—THE COMPLETED BENCH. 


In cutting the openings through the galvanized iron 
facings, a flange was left remaining on all four sides of 
the openings. ‘These flanges were turned down into the 
openings through the platform, and then nailed into 
place, thus avoiding the use of any nails upon the sur- 
face at these points. The curves used in constructing 
this mold, and those about which the peg holes were 
spaced, could not be satisfactorily laid out by mechan- 
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Plate # 7. 


PLATE 7 DETAILS OF FORM FOR BENCH ENDS. 
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INSIDE OF FORMS FOR BENCH END. 


ical means. A full sized free-hand cartoon, carefully 
studied in relation to the drawing in Plate No. 7, would 
be the best way to reproduce this mold. As each part 
of the mold was finished it was oiled to proof it against 
moisture. 

Eight pegs were made of hard maple and covered 
with a continuous strip of No. 22 gauge galvanized 
iron fastened in place with flat head springs as shown 
in drawing “e’’, Plate 7. The pegs were fitted into the 
holes so that they could be driven up just tight enough 
to stay in place, and be but 14” above the face of the 
cement bench end. A bending frame for shaping the 
reinforcing rod was made of 2”x4” pine as shown in 
“bh”, Plate 7, holes being drilled to receive the 
pin about which the rod was shaped. The 


7 B. 


drawing 
bending 


bending was started with the end of the rod in place 
between pins numbers 1, 2, and 3, and pins added as the 
bending proceeded. Drawing “a” shows the mold with 
the complete reinforcing in place ready to receive the 
cement. Drawing “c” shows the supports which were 
cut out of No. 22 gauge galvanized iron and slipped into 
place upon the reinforcing rod to hold it half-way be- 
tween the two faces of the cement bench end. 


It is necessary to have two platforms, one right and 
one left, to cast the two ends of the bench, due to the 
fact that the holes that receive the bench rails must 
taper towards the outside face of each end. A 3 to 1 
mixture is poured into this mould. When the mold was 
filled it was vibrated to further settle the cement into 
the different parts of it. This was done by laying a 
board upon the face of the mold walls and striking it 
numerous quick blows with a wooden mallet, moving the 
board from place to place. As the cement settled the 
mold was filled up level; this being continued until all 
settling action was complete. 


Some trowelling of this surface was necessary, but 
as much as possible was left to the levelling action of 
the vibrating, the resulting surface being better. The 
mold required a day to complete casting, so that the as- 
sembling, sifting of the sand, and other preparatory 
work had to be done in advance. The third morning 
after the cast was made the pegs were driven out, the 
mold walls taken off and cleaned, the cement end care- 
fully removed from the platform and the mold reassem- 
bled. Care was taken in removing the bench end not to 
chip the edges. The same treatment was given it as 
was used in curing the other pieces. Drawing “e” gives 
dimensions of bench rail, showing details of tenon and 
wedge used to secure it in place. The bench is held to- 
gether with these wedges, which are driven home into 
the ends of the tenon holding the ends of the bench 
secure. 

(To be Continued in an Early Issue) 


Vocational Guidance in Continuation Schools 


E. Joseph Goulart, Cambridge, Mass. 


or —4 OW shall we use trade tests and intelligence 
Kj tests as factors for vocational guidance in 
\ - ‘ 
yy) ©continuation schools? 
; A brief survey of the past and present 
methods used by employers in selecting 
employees is essential in order that I may present the 
contrasting mental pictures as I view them. At present, 
when an employer needs a boy he places a sign in his 
window. “Boy Wanted,” and when a number of boys 
have gathered he strolls out of his office and selects three 
or four of the most likely looking lads. ‘These he con- 
ducts inside for an interview and the other boys in line 
are dismissed. He selected the few largely because of 
their personal appearance without regard for their quali- 


2 8 Ge 
5 : 4 
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fications to meet his needs. His next step is to discuss 
with the few the job to be filled and by a few related 
questions attempts to pick out the boy to fill the va- 
eancy. This is the common method of selection and at 
its best is unsatisfactory because it is unscientific and 
the right boy for the right job has not usually been 
selected. 

This method discourages the boys who are turned 
away time after time without an opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability. It makes a dissatisfied, resentful 
young boy who grows up feeling he has not had a 
square deal, and who by degrees loses his respect for 


“law and order.” A few such set backs are good for 
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all of us in character development but too much of such 
treatment kills ambition. 

A second method of filling jobs is through relatives 
or friends who tell the employer of some boy that can 
fill the position and who gets the job regardless of quali- 
fications. 

Neither of these two is the correct method and is, in 
a great measure, responsible for the drifting of juvenile 
workers and subsequent labor turn-over. 

There should be a central juvenile agency to handle 
all cases of juvenile employment to which all calls for 
such labor should be addressed. ‘This bureau should be 
in charge of a specially trained man who has sympathy 
for these young workers. This office should have com- 
prehensive data of the boy’s previous school and employ- 
ment records, aptitude and vocational preference. With 
this type of information the boy would be sent to seek 
employment, only, at places where he would be happy 
because he is qualified to do work of such a type. 

I believe it is the work of the continuation school 
to furnish every boy an opportunity in try-out shop 
courses, study in occupations, to give knowledge of types 
of work, supply trade tests to help every boy discover 
his aptitude and, through its follow-up work, help them 
choose their vocations. 
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The intelligence tests score can be used in checking 
up so that a boy who shows an aptitude in, and who has 
a desire to enter, a certain field will choose some branch 
for which his mental capacity qualifies him and ensures 
success if he applies himself faithfully. With the re- 
sults gathered as indicated above we are no longer guess- 
ing when we discuss with a boy, his future. He is being 
measured by a standard, is being helped to find his 
place in industry in a position where he, “of all who live 
is the one by whom this work can best be done in the 
right away. Then will he cheerfully greet the laboring 
hours, and cheerfully turn, when the long shadows fall at 
eventide, to play and love and rest, because he knows 
for him his work is best.” 

Having placed a boy does not insure immediate sue- 
cess, we should cooperate with employers in helping the 
juvenile correct his faults. If he is unsuccessful in one 
department to obtain a try-out in another and follow 
him in his subsequent employment encouraging him to 
take up courses of study, technical and cultural, to the 
end that he may adjust himself so that he will under- 
stand his relations to fellow workers in his own and 
other occupations and to society in general, thus becom- 
ing a productive unit and intelligently discharge his 
duties in the Democracy. 


Out of a Square Foot of Leather 


Ruth Elizabeth Chamberlin, West Concord, N. H. 


EZ] HERE is much satisfaction in tooling 
leather because, outside the pleasure of do- 
ing it, and the feeling of having done 
something worth while, there is the lasting 

quality that is not to be overlooked. Tooled 





I. SCISSORS CASE. 
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No 2 
2. COIN PURSE. 


leather will not only wear well but will retain its good 
looks while it lasts. 


The leather most commonly used for modeling is 
Russian calf or split ooze cowhide. When you are de- 
ciding upon the leather that you are to purchase it is 
well at the same time to consider the lining leather. 
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3. OBLONG PURSE. 
With school children this is not necessary, but with 
adults it goes far toward making the work more “ship- 
shape.” This comes in different colors so that one is 
able to line with self-tone or contrasting color. 

Decide upon the thing you wish to tool and then 
do the design. Enclose the design in an oblong or 
square, leaving for economy’s sake, a small margin be- 
tween the design and the enclosing lines. This enables 
you to find exactly the size of the leather needed and 
helps you to find just how much it will cost to carry 
out your design. 

The following is the way you find the cost of a 
piece of leather. If the leather is, say, ten inches long 
and eight inches wide, you multiply the 
length by the width and then multiply by 
the cost of the square inch. Thus— 

10 inches long 


8 inches wide 





80 square inches 
$00.007 price of a square inch 





$00.560 price of a piece of leather 

The necessary tools are inexpensive 
and few in number. A pointed tool for 
outlining and a flat, slightly curved tool 
for modeling are all that are absolutely 
necessary, especially for school use. The 
tools with wooden or rubber-covered han- 
dles having a modeling tool at each end 
may be purchased at a moderate price. 
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The rubber-covered handles I think are preferable for 


' they are easier to hold. In school work it is not always 


convenient for the pupil to buy the tools or the school 
to furnish them. A nut pick may be ground to the 
desired shape and answers the purpose. 


The kind of a design for leather work depends upon 
the size and use of the article to be tooled. The design 
should be drawn upon paper that will withstand the 
dampness of the leather under it. I have found that 
the most satisfactory kind is tracing cloth that drafts- . 
men use. Most draftsmen are willing to give you small 
pieces that they sometimes trim from their plans. These 


, are of no use to them but very valuable to you. As 


most of the things that you tool are small in dimension 
you can make good use of quite smali pieces. If the 
design is traced with Higgins’ waterproof ink the pat- 
tern may be used a great number of times. 


To transfer the pattern, first wet the leather with 
a sponge, not too wet, but wet enough to make it in 
good working condition. It should be dry enough for 
the tool to glide smoothly over it, leaving a distinct im- 
pression. Lay the design upon the smooth surface of 
the leather and fasten it down with thumb tacks, being 
careful not to puncture the leather, and be sure that the 
head of the tack does not come over the line that out- 
lines the design. That is, confine the imprint of the 
tack head to the margin around the design, for a mark 
once made outside the background cannot be removed. 
Trace over the design with a pencil, using enough force 
to make an impression on the leather. After removing 
the design trace the impression on the leather with the 
tracing tool. After this second tracing model it in low 
relief. 

In modeling, work in a simple direct way, being 
careful not to work too long in one. spot. When press- 
ing down your background near the design, use great 
care not to run over your outline into the design. Where 





4. COIN PURSE. 
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No.5. 
5. CARD CASE. 


it is necessary, push up the leather from the underside, 
but do not strive to have too high relief for it will re- 
quire padding. Keep your leather damp as you work 
by going over the surface with a wet sponge. After the 
background is worked down and the design is tooled, 
accent the design to give it a more finished appear- 
ance. 

If you wish to color your design it may be done 
now or after the stitching. Higgins’ colored waterproof 
inks are very satisfactory. 

Now your tooled article is ready to put together. 
Small things like coin purses and scissor cases, also card 
cases, are easily stitched on the sewing machine. With 
scissor cases or coin purses or anything that has a back 
and front, a better result will be obtained by stitching 


A Small Arbor Press 


Robert S. Condon, 


SMALL arbor press wili increase the con- 
venience of a school machine shop by ac- 
complishing the fine press work that de- 
mands accurate and delicate handling. As 
a project the arbor press, shown in the 
accompanying drawings, gives an opportunity for corre- 
lation in pattern making and machine-shop practice. 
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6. CASE FOR SCISSORS. (THE BACK IS SIMILAR IN SHAPE 
TO THE FRONT.) 


the untooled side before it is cut out. (See Fig. a.) 
This prevents all danger of slipping while being stitched 
and also assures an even edge. 


If you have no machine for putting on button 
fasteners you can take your work to one who repairs 
gloves or does leather work. 


After the putting together of your article there is 
one more step that can or cannot be taken. This is the 
waxing of the leather. This wax is made of equal parts 
of beeswax and turpentine thoroughly mixed. If the 
wax is melted it will mix more readily. Put it into a 
jar such as cold cream comes in and it will keep as long 
as you wish. Rub it into the leather and polish with a 
cloth. This preserves the leather. 


for the School Shop 


Decatur, Illinois 


And, where facilities permit the work at school, the 
moulding and the foundry work may be accomplished. 
The machining of the details of the press may be 
started simultaneously with the making of the pattern. 
Just a few suggestions on the construction of the 
pattern of the stand are given. On a piece of white 


pine 134” thick (2” stock) and 6”x7%” in size, lay out 
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STAND DETAIL 
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the contour as given in the detail drawing of the stand. 
Then with a sharp power bandsaw, the table being set 
at an angle of about three degrees, saw very near the 
line. Be careful to see that the draft, caused by the 


saw working on a slant, is in the same direction all the 
way around. It will be noted that in order to get the 
draft in the same direction it will be necessary to saw 
continuously around the piece. To insure each half 
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pattern fitting properly with the other the dowel pins of 
the split pattern may best be arranged for before the 
second half of the pattern is marked off. One core 
print occurs just below the neck of the stand. The 
fork formed at the base will necessitate a core print 
above the base. And a third core print will be placed 
below the base. No provision for this forking of the 
base is provided for on the pattern of the stand, except 
in the matter of size and number of the core prints. 

It will be noted that two cores are needed, one for 
hollowing out the stem and base of the stand, and one 
to fill up the fork of the base. ‘The core prints of this 
latter core occur above and below the base, and to pro- 
vide for these prints and also for the core proper, a 
“loose piece” must be planned for in the former (the 
large) core box. The space taken up by this “loose 
piece” is filled with “green” sand and when the large 
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core is baked the “green” sand will easily crumble away 
and leave the space needed for the second small core 
and also a space for the core print below the base. The 
core print of the latter small core that occurs above the 
base, occupies the core print left on the pattern above 
the base. 

The machining processes on the details of the arbor 
press are apparent, and it is not difficult to glean the 
procedure from the drawings, but an outline of the pro- 
cess of assembling will be offered. Slip the arbor into 
place and insert the’ gear up through the neck of the 
stand, making it mesh with the rack. Place the gear 
key in place and thrust the shank into the gear. It is 
necessary to wedge it into place. The shank washer, 
which is held in place with a machine screw, serves to 
hold the shank in place. 


Our Shop 


H. Cameron, Woodworking Department, Appleton High School 


z7) UR building is a frame structure built a few 
| years ago by the students of the manual 
arts department. Steam heat is supplied 
from the main building which is adjacent. 
Originally the building was intended for 
a part of the manual arts department and one academic 
classroom, but the classroom was crowded out by the 
growth of our department, and at the beginning of the 
present school year the building was remodeled. The 
drafting room was enlarged and a finishing room was 
put in. A glance at the floor plan will show that the 
rooms are of a good size and well lighted. 
2D 





The shop is equipped with 36 Jorgensen hand 
clamps, sizes zero, one, and two. The racks on which 
these clamps are kept are very convenient because any 
clamp may be removed without disturbing the other 
clamps. This rack is shown in Figure 1. Readers will 
agree that this rack for different size clamps has its ad- 
vantages because in other clamp racks it is generally 
necessary to move a number of clamps before the de- 
sired one may be found. 

The steel bar clamps are hung as shown in Figure 
2. This rack has the same advantage of the other rack 
in that it takes up no floor space and any size clamp 
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1. CORNER FITTED WITH RACK FOR HAND VISES. 2. RACK FOR LARGE CLAMPS. 3. DOOR 
OF STORAGE CABINET FITTED TO DISPLAY NAIL AND SAND PAPER EXHIBIT. 
4. METHOD OF STORING APRONS. 5. A TOOL PANEL. 


may be taken from the rack. The jointer is placed in 
front of this clamp rack as may be noticed in the cut. 
Here it might be added that all the heavier machines in- 
cluding band saw, circle saw and jointers are located on 
concrete piers. This eliminates a large amount of vi- 
bration and noise in the shop. 

The demonstration bench is placed in front of the 
blackboard, and the students are seated on raised seats 
or bleachers for lecture and demonstration work. 
About fifteen minutes each day are given to class 
demonstration and topic work. 

Display panels of materials, types of joints, woods, 
manufacturers charts and many other interesting cuts, 
are mounted on the walls of the shop. An idea of this 
may be obtained from Figs. 3 and 4. 

The hand tools in the shop are divided into three 
general groups, bench tools, as the heading implies, the 
bench equipment; the general tools, these mounted on 
the tool panel, (Fig. 5); and the special tools which 
are kept in a glass front case as shown in Fig. 6. 





CASE FOR SPECIAL TOOLS. 


























A Patriotic Project in Printing 


Wm. J. Irwin, Instructor in Printing, Public School 42, The Bronx, New York City 





“4 N A supplement to this issue of the Indus- 
 trial-Arts Magazine, there are reproduc- 
mga tions of four wall cards prepared by the 
Sie =printing class of Public School 42, The 
Bronx, New York City. The cards are 
part of a series of thirteen similar cards which were pre- 
pared in June, 1922, for Flag Day and were mounted in 
the corridors of the school building and distributed to 
the pupils in the upper grades. The cards were made 
up first, to provide an interesting problem in good print- 
ing; second, to impress upon the students and upon the 
class the patriotic messages conveyed in each of the ex- 
tracts, and third, to provide useful material for the ob- 
servance of Flag Day. 


The class consisted of 24 boys in session eighty min- 
utes daily for a term of ten weeks. The boys are of the 
eighth year, and the work is of the manual training 
type. The boys of the sixth and seventh years assisted by 
distributing, and by doing other less important work, 
much like an apprentice in a commercial shop. The 
eighth year boys were the journeymen. The class was 
divided into groups, about three-fifths at the case, one- 
fifth at the stone and the remainder doing the press- 
work. 

' Two or more boys were assigned to the composition 


of a page. If it consisted of one paragraph, the other 
boy interested himself in the border or other work con- 


nected with the makeup of the page. Each page layout 
was in the form of blackboard work by the class through 
instruction and specimens. The boys read and corrected 
the work and the revised proof was submitted to the 
class for criticism. 

The presswork was simplified to the extent that the 
guides were permanent throughout the work, and due to 
the fact that the type was new, the make-ready was re- 
duced to a minimum. Color was used in a mild way in 
the work. 

The guiding spirit in the work was the principal of 
the school, Mr. Eugene B. Gartlan. His suggestions 
and criticisms from time to time proved invaluable. 

The part the school print shop plays in the life of 
boys who have the opportunity to study printing was 
well expressed in a letter sent to the school by Mr. L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of the Department of Education of 
the United Typothetae of America. In part he said: 
“These impressions strengthen me in the opinion that 
I have long held—namely, that printing offers to the 
young people who work with type an education in the 
whole realm of the experiences of others, in so far as 
those experiences have been recorded. It is quite certain 
that for the pupils who set the type for these wall cards, 
the sentiments therein expressed have now inuch more 
meaning than they do for the casual reader, or even for 
the reader who studies them carefully.” 





EXHIBITION OF FINISHED WORK, WOODWORKING CLASSES OF HIGH SCHOOL, FAIRHAVEN, 
MASS. CHAS. H. JOHNSON, JR., AND JAMES PARKINSON, INSTRUCTORS. 
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EDITORIAL 


ON DRAWING. 


We are again interested in the time old topic of 
drawing in the schools as discussed in the Fine Arts 
Bulletin of The Boston Museum with reference to a re- 
cently published book by Anson K. Cross on “Drawing 
and Painting Self Taught.” 

We are especially interested in the possibility of 
self teaching a subject that teachers have generally 
failed to teach. 

We have held fondly to the forlorn hope that draw- 
ing would be better taught each year in our American 
schools and that most school boys and girls would learn 
to draw and express themselves through drawing. 
After many years of teaching and hoping there seems 
to be little evidence of increased ability to draw. Most 
boys and girls going from high school to college cannot 
express the simplest idea through drawing or represent 
the simplest forms. We have had occasion to examine 
many attempts to pass college entrance examinations in 
drawing and have found only occasional high school 
graduates who could represent simple forms in perspec- 
tive outline and express the simplest ideas in a graph- 
ical way. Perspective has little to do with art or artis- 
tic conception. No one needs to offer a lack of artistic 
heritage as excuse for inability to draw. Appearances 
in perspective are subject to fixed laws of geometrical 
science. With these appearances constantly evident 
most people are blind to them. Learning to draw is in 
large part learning to see effects as they do actually ap- 
pear. Any person who can realize the actual appear- 
ance of forms and can make marks with a pencil re- 
cording the forms in outline should be able to draw well 
enough for general purposes of expression relative to in- 
dustry and art. We can not be convinced that this 
much can not be acquired by normal pupils and taught 
by capable teachers. This minimum result has not been 
generally secured by our American teachers. They 
have failed to teach drawing. 

We believe they have failed for two reasons either 
one of which would insure failure. One reason draw- 
ing has not been taught is that it has not been given 
sufficient time and attention. School administrators 
do not consider drawing of enough importance to give 
the subject time and attention. The second reason is 
that so called teachers of art have been incapable of 
teaching drawing. Many of them cannot draw. If 
Mr. Cross has devised a method of self criticism and can 











secure general use of these methods we may look forward 
to a fine and useful accomplishment. Such a method 
deserves a trial in every school and by every person who 
would learn to draw. 


HOLIDAY SPIRIT. 

The well cared for child looks forward to the holi- 
days as a time of feasting and gifts. The adult with 
more sense of responsibility looks forward to the holi- 
days as a time to help others have a good time and share 
moderately in the returns of the season. The teacher 
has special responsibility in the matter of holidays. So 
the holiday season has had significance in the mind of 
the industrial arts teacher for some weeks past. Gifts 
have been in process of making. Decorations are 
planned. Illustrations have been devised which have 
brought into use many symbols of Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and the New Year.: The significance of these sym- 
bols are of more importance than the execution of them. 
Symbols are significant because they convey ideas. The 
one big idea of all holiday symbols is self sacrifice. They 
all imply the happiness of giving. See to it Industrial 
Arts teacher that every child under your direction gives 
a gift and a happy holiday will be insured. 


WHEN ALL HANDS GET BUSY. 

A most hopeful sign is observable in the member- 
ship of such vocational organizations as the National 
Society for Vocational Education and the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West. 


The time was, perhaps, when such associations 
were almost exclusively made up of specialists in this 
particular field of education. Now a great many super- 
intendents, principals, and business administrators 
meet together to study this important aspect of educa- 
tion. It is no longer the exclusive business of the 
vocational specialist. It is a matter upon which every 
school man must be informed or be subjecé to the risk 
of losing step with the progress of the times. 


Not many years ago, a State Superintendent was 
heard to give as his reason for not attending vocational 
meetings, that “they were made up of wild-eyed 
ranters.” But now, even some of the reactionary 
superintendents are coming to realize that the ques- 
tion of industrial and vocational education is entirely 
too big and involves too many overlapping administra- 
tive problems to be settled by a single group of special- 
ists. School administrators have come to understand 
that the responsibility for vocational education is in 
quite a material and important sense their responsi- 
bility. 

The specialists in industrial and vocational educa- 
tion have been pioneering; they have been blazing the 
way ; and they have had to suffer the opposition and the 
criticism which are the common lot of pioneers. It is 
a most happy circumstance that the educational world 
is now following without question the trail blazed by 
the leaders of this new education. 
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HEART: HAND: HEAD 


~< Cee AMERICANS can 
i only do our allotted 

task well if we face it 

ao steadily and bravely, 

seeing but not fearing 

the dangers. Above 

all we must stand shoulder to shoulder, 
not asking as to the ancestry or creed 
of our comrades, but only demanding 
that they be in truth Americans, and 


that we all work together, heart, hand 
and head, for the honor and the great- 
ness of our common country 


Theodore Roosevelt 
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TH malice toward 
none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in 


the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds, to 
care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans—to do 
all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves 
and with all nations 
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From THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


OURSCORE AND SEVEN YEARS ago our fathers 
Prevwer forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 

in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to 
add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here; but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 

under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth 


e 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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With a united effort and a common purpose, and 
with the problem of vocational education clarified and 
defined these next few years should witness great prog- 
ress all along the educational line. 

The great combined meeting to be held in Detroit, 
November 29, 30, and December 1, 2, will be the ful- 
fillment of hopes long deferred. This should be the 
greatest meeting ever assembled for the consideration 
of the general problem of vocational education and 
related problems. Every field of industrial, vocational. 
and general education should be, and probably will be, 
fully represented. The field is cleared; the ground ia 
broken; many of the obstacles have been removed: 
prejudices are disappearing; everything is in readiness 
for a great constructive, forward-looking program of 
unified educational effort. 


SCHOOL PRINTING. 
We sincerely trust that no public school, either 


elementary or high, will ever consider itself fully 
equipped unless it has at least a small printing outfit. 
A print shop in a school is the best investment that can 
be made in behalf of better work, better school spirit. 
and better community interest. 

A boy in a properly conducted printing class will 
learn more English, more spelling, more about punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and paragraphing than in any other 
way. Many a boy has been led through the printshop 
to a deeper interest in his own studies and in all school 
enterprises. 

A school printshop can be made a very great asset 
to a school and a community, without interfering in any 
way with the commercial printer’s interest. 

We hope to see the day when every boy will have 
the privilege, the opportunity, and the fun of spending 


at least a few months in a printshop. 
REPAIR WORK AND THE SURVEY. 
THe InpustriaL Arts MAGAZINE subjected itself 


to considerable criticism when, some years ago, it 
pointed out the error and futility of the recommenda- 
tion made by the Springfield, Illinois, survey concerning 
repair work in the schools. The motive for the criti- 
cism was thinly and crudely veiled. The value of re- 
pair work has never been questioned by this magazine. 
The questions at issue have always been as to whether 
and how such work shall be organized into the school 
program and who shall conduct the work. 

The survey in question recommended the sending 
of the students out with the carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, painters, etc., to do the repair jobs as they 
arose in the schools. 

We contended, and still contend, that such work 
should become a part of the school program ; should be 
organized, demonstrated, assigned, and supervised by a 
teacher; that it should not be left to the helter-skelter, 
unorganized, and often unworkmanlike efforts of such 
mechanics as are frequently employed to do such work. 

So far as we know, the plan proposed by the Spring- 
field survey has received absolutely no recognition any- 
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where. But repair work has found a vital and promin- 
ent place in the shops of our public schools. 

All of which leads us to remark that too often sur- 
vey makers find themselves in need of something to re- 
port, something to condemn, and something striking and 
new to recommend. 

The country seems now to be happily convalescing 
from its serious attack of “Surveyitis.” It’s better off, 
too, for the attack. The survey made people think; like 
army inspection, it caused a cleaning up; and in certain 
rare instances, it really made some sane, needed, and 
practicable recommendations. 


VALUE OF AUTOMOTIVE COURSES. 
The proper study of the theory, design, construc- 


tion, and repair of automobiles is one of the greatest 
educators in the schools This subject is a highly scien- 
tific and technical one. The actual manipulative, me- 
chanical work in such courses, while important, is after 
all subordinated to the knowledge and understanding of 
the principles and operation of the mechanism. Any 
ordinary mechanic could do the actual manipulative 
work on many of the common repairs, if they only 
understood the principle of the mechanism sufficiently 
to locate the difficulty. 

The great thing about the study and practice of 
medicine and surgery is the diagnosis. After the diffi- 
culty is determined and located, the treatment in most 
cases is rather simple. We could saw bones and cut 
tissues and administer pills better than most surgeons 
and doctors. Our main trouble as a surgeon or a physi- 
cian would be in not knowing the mechanism and func- 
tions of the body—not knowing when and where and 
how far to saw and cut and what particular pills to 
give. 

The scientific study of the principles, the reasons, 
and the laws governing the various systems of the auto- 
mobile is a never-ending study. It reaches into almost 
every department of physics and chemistry. In involves 
the laws of mechanics, the strength of materials, the 
generation and transmission of power, the resolution of 
forces, and a great variety of aesthetic and economic 
considerations that have to do with human comfort, 
welfare, and service. 

We gladly grant that all these considerations may 
not be adequately handled in a three or six months’ 
course in automobile repairing. However, all these 
things are inherent in such a study and are the deep and 
constant concern of the automobile designer and builder. 

Automobile work, especially of the mechanical sort, 
is rather difficult to handle, and in a great many schools 
much time is wasted because of inadequate equipment 
and large classes. But when mechanics are taught the 
principle, the reason, the scientific laws underlying their 
work, then a car owner may feel reasonably certain that 
after his machine has been in a garage it will continue 
to run as well as, if not better, than it did before it 
limped into the hospital. 
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Every School Its Own Toy Shop 


A. Montgomery Isenberg, Utica, N. Y. 





shop is not necessary as the bench pin can which enables them to stand without a base. 


Wooden Toy Animals 
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1 OODEN TOYS, sawed out of basswood or be attached to any table by a small clamp seeured at any 
whitewood with the coping saw and decor- ten cent store. These animals are cut in three separate 
ated with enamel in brilliant colors, can be parts out of 14 inch stock and nailed together with 1 
y made in any school. A manual training inch wire brads. The animals are then 114 inches wide 
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square lines show how each pattern could be enlarged to 
eight inches in length and then cut out of stencil paper. 
A sharp pointed pencil is used to trace around the out- 
line. The pattern should be placed on the wood so that 
the grain of the wood runs lengthwise with the legs of 
the animals. This insures greater strength. A file will 
remove the saw marks on the thickness of the wood and 
No. 1 sandpaper will make the surface on both sides 
smooth. 

After the toys are joined and sandpapered smoothly, 
then the enamel should be applied. An undercoating 
of white paint will secure a better finish. Two coats of 
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ordinary enamel are applied, the last one being put on 
rather thickly, so the completed toy will have a glossy 
finish. 

These toys and the Noah’s Ark were constructed by 
the boys in the fourth grade of the Utica Country Day 
School, Utica, N. Y. The Noah’s Ark was con- 
structed out of 14-inch stock and finished with enamel 
in the same way as the animals. Windows were painted 
on the sides. One side of the roof was hinged enabling 
the animals to be stored inside. The one illustrated in 
the drawing has a capacity for six animals. 


Veneering the Apron of a Round Extension Table 


George H. Wilson, Instructor in Patternmaking, Turning, Cabinetmaking and Carpentry, 
North Side High School, Denver, Colo. 


The accompanying illustrations and sketches show a 
simple and efficient method for bending and clamping on 
the veneer for the apron or rim of a round extension table. 
This is the method commonly employed in cabinet and 
stair building shops for bending and clamping the veneer 
on a riser for a bullnosed step and for special jobs, and 
can be executed successfully by boys in any manual train- 
ing shop. 

An analysis of the job will probably help some of our 
readers who have not had experience. The size of the 
table top has first been determined, let us in this instaance 
say 48 inches. Next lay out a full size detail showing a 
section of the rim and nosing of top to get diameter of 
the rim or apron. (See Fig. A.) This shows 1% inches, 
but may be anything to suit the worker’s desires. The 
veneer should be no more than 5/32 of an inch thick and 
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THE COMPLETED TABLE. 





FIG. A. 


not very much less, as it will be likely to pull asunder 
with the wedges if it is too thin. The depth of the apron 
on this project is 314 inches. We have now obtained the 
diameter of the pine core for the apron by subtracting 
twice the nosing, and two thicknesses of veneer which 
gives 453 inches. Lay this out on the floor of the shop, 
as it is usually the best place, and build the core upon to 
451% inches diameter. This will allow for a little trim- 
ming on the face. Build it a complete circle. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary for more than two thicknesses to make 
the correct depth, and the lumber should be sized before 
being cut out on the band saw. The number of sections 
required in the core might be guided largely by the width 
of the plank. The writer uses only twelve pieces in the 
entire core, but sixteen pieces may be used quite satis- 
factorily. More than sixteen pieces used in the core will 
make a weaker job, and they should be about 114 to 1%4 
inches wide. Be sure that thoroughly kiln dried white 
pine or sugar pine is used. A pattern of cardboard or tine 
wood may be used to mark out all the sections on the 
plank and each may be an inch or so longer than the 
required length to allow enough for recutting and fitting. 

After the sections are all cut on the band saw, we are 
now ready to fit them together on the floor. It is a good 
idea to drive enough eight penny or ten penny nails into 
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the floor, standing up about 142 inches around the peri- 
meter to hold the sections in place while being fitted. It is 
unnecessary to make perfect fitting joints as it serves no 
purpose. 

Begin laying down sections at the middle line, al- 
though this is not necessary, and divide the length of the 
pieces nearly alike. Mark and cut the end joints with a 
straight edged board as you go, held at a nail driven into 
the floor at the centers, and finish at the middle line on 
the opposite side. The second half is laid down in the 
same manner. The sections for ready identification are 
now all numbered or lettered with corresponding numbers 
or letters on the floor clear of your lines. The second 
thickness of the core is now laid down in the same manner 
with this exception: Beginning with the middle of the 
first section on the center line and on the opposite side 
in the same manner; the butt or end joints will be over- 
lapped. These are now marked for ready identification, 
where they are intended to be placed, within an inch or so. 
The sections should all be roughened on the gluing edges 
with a toothed plane, or scored with the teeth of a back 
saw. 

We are now ready to glue and nail the sections of the 
core together. Cooked glue should be used for this work, 
as any prepared cold glue is unreliable. The sections 
should be heated, not hot but warm and the glue not boil- 
ing hot, the room about 70 degrees temperature. All this 
is necessary to insure a first class job. 

Begin by laying down against the nails all sections of 
the first thickness. Lay down first section of the second 
thickness, overlapping the joint near the middle. Mark 
the ends with a pencil, put on plenty of hot glue on both 
pieces. Do not go beyond the pencil marks as chilled 
glue will not hold. Nail with eight penny casing nails. 
This job must be done quickly. Glue and nail down each 
section. The entire core, a complete circle, may now be 
turned over and a few more nails put in where necessary. 
A 1”x4” should now be nailed on each side, crossing each 
other to hold it in shape until the glue sets. 

The edge or face of the core may now be turned to a 
true flat surface on an end lathe, or smoothed with a circle 
plane. The writer has done this job by both methods, and 
prefers planing the surface as it is a great deal of trouble 
centering the job properly in the lathe. The lathe must 
be turned by hand with a handle set into one of the 
temporary spokes about 18” out from the center. The 
usual power lathe has too high a speed for this large diam- 
eter. Planing is perfectly satisfactory and a time saver. 

The face is now roughened with a toothed plane or 
scored “criss-cross” diagonally with the teeth of a back 
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READY TO APPLY THE VENEER. 


saw. The core may now be cut in two. It may be cut 
anywhere and will be equally strong for its purpose if cut 
at the joints where the sections were first laid down. A 
one-inch board the exact length of the diameter is now 
fastened with suitable screws onto the ends of each half 
to hold the shape. This is removed after the apron is 
fastened onto the top. 

The length of the veneer is now obtained, adding 
about nine inches or more to each end. The wood for 
veneer should be carefully selected, straight grain, tough 
wood. Avoid “brash” wood no matter how beautiful the 
grain. Be sure that it is sawn or planed to an equal 
thickness, no more than 5/32 of an inch, and about one- 
eighth wider than the core. If possible the rough sawn 
side may be used for gluing, if not too rough. This will 
serve better than roughing or scoring it. The accom- 
panying pictures show the method of clamping or pulling 
the veneer into place while the glue sets. 

First, take a plank about 2”x8”x5’ or 6’ long. The 
plank may be 12” wide so that it can be used for tops of 
different diameters. Cut in a mortise at each end about 
314” wide by 114”, exactly the diameter of the apron, 4534” 
from outside to outside of the mortise. On the underside 
securely glue and screw on a block 2” to 214” thick and 
about 4” wide, even with the outside of mortises. This 
acts as a thrust against the action of the wedges. One- 
half of the core is now set up on this “jig”, and the veneer 
is bent over it through the mortises at each end, with the 
excess length about evenly divided. Draw a pencil mark 
on each end even with the underside of plank. A block 
of hardwood 34” thick and exactly the width of veneer is 
securely glued and screwed on the inside with about six 
screws (preferably round head) and through the veneer 
into the blocks. These blocks are cut on a bevel about 
one inch in twelve out of square, and are placed in reverse 
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to each other on the veneer and set back from pencil line 
about one-half inch for the entrance of carefully made 
wedges to this same pitch (see sketch “B”). 


The wedges are of hardwood maple or birch, 34” thick, 
about 34” or 4” at point, and about 18” long. The veneer, 
as before aida is roughened or scored and is now ready 
for the operation of gluing. To avoid any hitch, it is a 
good idea to assemble the job without glue. It will then 
be noticed that grooves for the screw heads will need to be 
cut in the thrust blocks and that rubbing with soap will 
relieve some of the friction. Good cooked glue should 
again be used. This job is worth more than trying to 
tinker with any prepared glue; if possible the core should 
be warmed, the veneer sponged (not soaked) with water 
on the face side. A few drops of glycerine added to the 
sponging water will also tend to soften the wood and pre- 
vent shrinkage in the drying. However, this is not neces- 
sary. Commence gluing the core first by putting on ‘a coat 
well brushed into the wood. This will soak in on account 
of so much end wood in the core sections. After standing 
a few moments apply another good coat of glue well 
brushed in and immediately apply a well brushed coat 
onto the veneer. Put the ends of the veneer through the 
mortises and set the core into place. Drive wedges using 
care not to drive too hard as the veneer may be pulled 
asunder. Work the face of the veneer down with sharp 
but not heavy blows of a broad faced hammer or mallet. 
Examine the joint to see that the veneer is well drawn 
down with the wedges. There will be no need for hand- 
screws on this job. Set it in a warm (not hot) dry place 
until next day and glue the other half. 


It is a good idea before taking the job out of the 
‘Jig” to drive 1144” brads through the veneer about one 
inch in from the end of the core. This will tend to pre- 
vent “anything” starting; then cut the veneer end off even 








THE HALF SECTION OF THE TABLE APRON. 
with the top of the plank rather than driving wedges back 
and pulling it up through the mortises. 

The edges of the veneer are now planed even with the 
core, the face is scraped and sanded. The rims are now 
ready to be fastened onto the top with suitable screws, 
as shown in sketch “A”. 

The accompanying photograph shows the completed 
table and needs little more description. However, I may 
add this information: As our turning lathes can only 
take in a piece of wood 26” long, the legs were turned in 
two pieces, with the stretcher rails fastened with a four- 
inch screw up through the foot. 


Standard Course. A standard course of study in 
manual training has been adopted for the grammar 
schools of Dallas, Tex., for the first time this year. The 
course was worked out through conferences based on 
analyses of essential processes and the grades in which 
these processes were to be taught. The course provides 
for required, desirable, and suggested exercises and is 
—— to the grades from the low sixth to the high 
seventh. 
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PROJECTS FROM MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ CLASS FOR HIGH re gg TEACHERS’ 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


The Department of Problems and Projects aims to present each month a wide variety of class and shop te 
truc 


tr the Industrial Arts. 


Successful problems are invited and will be paid for. 


A brief description of cons 


problems, not exceeding 250 words in length, should be accompanied by a good working drawing. The originals of the 


problems in drawing and design should be sent. 


Problems in benchwork, machine shop practice, turning, patternmaking, sewing, millinery, forging, cooking, 


jewelry, bookbinding, basketry, pottery, leather work, cement work, foundry 


work, and other lines of industrial-arts 


work are desired for consideration. The editors will not accept the old hackneyed problems of footstools, taborets, 
towel holders, etc., which have been made from time immemorial, ad nauseum. 
Drawings and manuscripts should be addressed: The Editors, INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A SMOKER’S STAND. 
A. J. Conrad, Boise, Idaho. 
The accompanying picture and drawing illustrates a 
piece of furniture selected from the work of the machine 


specified operations and types 
of construction. Most of our 
designs are taken from the 
period styles. Purely straight 





woodworking class at Boise High School, first semester, 
1921-22. A two-hour period daily for one semester is 
devoted to this course. During the first part of the course 
the student gains accuracy and speed in handling quan- 
tities of material on the machines, in working out assigned 
jobs, and completing certain operations on cabinets, 
tables, ete., which are being built for the school. This 
part of the work is designed to familiarize him with the 
operation of the various machines, to acquaint him with a 
practical shop cost system, and to set for him a high and 
practical standard of workmanship. A common reason 
why students do not attain a high standard in their work 
is because they do not know what a high standard is. If 
they are given some experience, practical demonstrations, 
and talks on workmanship standards, I find it is then 
not at all difficult to get them to produce good work. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the course each student is required 
to produce a real piece of furniture from drawing to 


line work is not accepted in 
this advanced course, as it 
does not bring out enough 
variety in the processes which 
are common to the cabinet- 
maker’s work. 

The drawing gives about 
all the necessary information 
required in working out the 
project under a competent in- 
structor. The stand was 
made of solid mahogany and 
given a rubbed varnish finish 
over a fumed acid stain and 
filler. A coat of linseed oil 
should follow the two coats 
of acid stain before the filler 





THE COMPLETED STAND. 
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CRANE BRACKET TABLE. 
F. E. Hoffmeister, Newport, Ky. 
The interest in early furniture made of native wood 
is of recent growth. Study of American furniture has 
only recently reached the point of recognizing how desir- 


able is the handwork formed of local materials as modified 
from foreign styles by the exigencies of the colonists. 
The table shown in the accompanying drawings and 
photographs is made of oak and is a modification of the 
erane bracket tables which were so popular with the 
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THREE VIEWS OF CRANE BRACKET TABLE. 


Colonists about 1700. In those days conservation of 
space was an important factor; hence the popularity of 
drop leaf tables. Today, owing to the size of rooms and the 
limitation of space, there is a tendency to use articles of 
furniture which take up a minimum of space and still 
meet the needs and conveniences of modern civilization, 
without detracting from the artistic appearance of the 
room. 

The crane bracket table can be used for several pur- 
poses. It can be used as a dining table, seating eight; 
a library or hall table, or a table for general utility pur- 
poses. 

The objection to most drop leaf tables is that the 
leaves warp and crack. To prevent this, a moulding 
fastened with tongue and groove was conceived, with the 
grain running as near right angles to the grain of the 
top and leaves as possible. This batten moulding not only 
makes the leaves and top strong, rigid and less likely to 
warp, but has a pleasing decorative effect. 

At first thought it may appear to the reader that it 
is a very difficult task to put the batten moulding around 
the edges of the top and leaves. A simple jig and a 14” 
grooving saw are all the tools that are necessary to cut 
the tongue on the top and leaves and the groove in the 
batten moulding. 

The top and leaves are gotten out a little wider than 
the finished size, one side surfaced true and then planed 
to nearly the right thickness, allowing sufficient material 
for truing and smoothing the top and leaves after the 
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batten is glued in place. A radius equal to the outside 
of the tongue is then struck on the pieces and carefully 
sawed to the line. The jig for cutting the tongue on 
the top and leaves is made of a piece of wood about 114” 
thick, 4” wide and 18” long on which a radius corres- 
ponding to the outside of the tongue on the top and leaves 
is struck and sawed out. A strip is nailed on top of this 
piece to enable one to clamp the jig to the fence of the 
circular saw. 

To use the jig, it is clamped in place against the 
fence of the circular saw and the grooving saw allowed 
to project through the table corresponding to the depth 
of the tongue from the surface of the table top. The saw 
is then set so that it will take a cut about 3/16” wide. 
The pieces are then placed flat on the table of the saw 
against the jig and rotated until a cut is taken around 
the edge of the pieces. The pieces are turned over and 
a cut is taken on the opposite side. Reset the saw and 
take cuts until the tongue is the proper width. 

By manipulating the jig back and forth against the 
fence until it is in the proper position, the shoulder of the 
tongue can be undercut nicely so that the batten will 
make a good joint when clamped in place. By referring 
to the drawing it will be seen how the tongue on the top 
and the grooves in the batten molding are formed. 

The thumb nail edging around the top can be almost 
completely finished with the grooving saw and a jig simi- 
lar to that explained for cutting the tongue. By mani- 
pulating the saw and jig to cut to the different curves and 
depths, it will be found necessary to only finish the mould- 
ing a little by hand. 

OUTSIDE AND INSIDE CALIPERS. 

George W. Berg, High School, Bay View, Wis. 

A good joint is one of the most important points in a 
pair of calipers as quick and accurate adjustments are 
dependent upon it. The writer has found through experi- 
ence that the best results for classwork are obtained by 
using a riveted joint with a washer on each side of the 
legs. 

The legs are made of 1/16 inch by % inch half hard 
flat wire. This is cold drawn, has rounded edges, and is 
smooth and bright. It may be purchased from Edgar T. 
Ward & Sons, Chicago, IIl., in strips 16 feet long, or cut 
to shorter lengths. Cut the stock to the proper length 
with the hacksaw or the chisel and cover one surface with 
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5S QUTSIDE CALIPER. 
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a solution of blue vitriol. On this surface lay out the 
form of the leg of the caliper according to dimensions 
and steps shown in the drawing. A good method to chip 
off the waste material is to hold the stock in a vise between 
two pieces of cold rolled square stock so that the part that 
is to be removed is exposed, and then to shear it off with a 
cold chisel by cutting it at nearly a right angle with the 
face of the stock. After chipping, file to the line with a 
flat bastard file and finish by removing all burrs with a 
mill file. Drill 3/16 inch hole for riveting and clean all 
edges and surfaces with a fine grade of emery cloth and 
oil. 

The outside calipers are bent cold by driving with a 
block of wood around a post in jig as illustrated. The 
joint end is held in place with a rivet inserted through it 
and into a hole in the jig. It is a good plan to clamp the 
leg to the jig, while bending, with a wood screw-clamp. 
The legs of the inside calipers are bent as illustrated. 
After bending assemble by placing one No. 8 riveting burr 
on the outside of each leg, and insert a 3/16 inch by % 
inch round head soft iron rivet. In forming the head 
use a heavy rivet set and a heavy hammer and keep turn- 
ing the set while striking. When testing for firmness of 
the joint, oil it liberally. If the point is too tight, it may 
be loosened by placing head of rivet in a hole, drilled in 
a block, and striking other end of rivet with use of set. 
A good joint should be firm but should work smoothly and 
without any jerking. 

DISK COIL. 
M. F. Seely, Jersey City, N. J. 

The following diagram will give some idea of a very 
simple yet efficient disk coil. I have found it very ser- 
viceable, easy to operate, and cheap to construct. The 
capacity of the 444” coil (diameter) is about 1500 meters. 
It takes the place of the tuning coil on a loose coupler, 
giving better results. It will cut out all code interfer- 
ence in low wave lengths. The coil is tuned by means of 
a copper or brass plate (20. gauge) which is moved across 
the coil. The plate has no connection with the hook-up. 
For camp or knock-about sets this coil is hard to beat. 

The coil is wound on fibre or cardboard, flat with No. 
24 or 26 cotton covered wire. Prepared glue may be 
used as a fastening agent. Starting from the center 51 
turns are taken, then a tap is led off; twenty-six more 
turns are added and the coil is complete. The coil is in- 
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verted on the base, fibre or cardboard up. Hook-up as in 
diagram. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S METHOD OF LAYING OUT A 
SHEET METAL ELBOW. 
Robert S. Condon, Bloomington, IIl. 

The most practical method of making an elbow in 
the sheet-metal craft is to first lay out a pattern and 
then use this pattern as a template to determine the form 
of all sections of the elbow. The templates can be worked 
up for several elbows of varying number of segments, size 
of pipe and angle of turn, and filed away for future use. 
A method is here given as a short process of laying out 
these patterns. 
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Lay off the angle abe equal to the angle of the turn 
of the elbow ABC. It will be noted that this angle may 
be any angle and not necessarily a right angle. Describe 
the semicircle DEC with a diameter equal to that of the 
pipe. Bisect angle abe. Then proceed as given by the 
rule—divide the are dec into one less equal divisions than 
the number of segments in the elbow—thus locating e. 
Lay off MN equal to the circumference of the pipe and 
KM equal to IN. Divide the arc DEC and the line MN 
into the same number of equal divisions. Make the pro- 
jections as shown and the curve from K to I thus deter- 
mined is the desired curve. The length of KM will de- 
termine the sweep of the elbow as shown by the distances 
AB and CB. 

BOOK RACK CANDLESTICKS. 
Edwin M. Love. 

Candlesticks that act as book rack afford a rather 
novel and unique project for the younger manual train- 
ing student, since the amount of material needed is small 
and the application unusual. 
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As Fig. 3 indicates the candlestick is joined to the 
base by means of a tenon, while the brace, detailed in Fig. 
2, is either butted or housed into the other members, ac- 
cording to perference. The candle ferules are of brass 
or copper, notched to slip over the upper ends of the 
candlesticks, where they are secured in place by small 
round-head screws. 


A piece of sheet metal cut to the shape of the base, 
but projecting three inches beyond the back forms a ledge 
to slip under the books, thus holding the racks firmly in 
place. 


HAND DIPPED CANDLES. 
Jane Curtis Littell. 

For the class that wants to raise money, there is no 
more profitable occupation than that of making hand 
dipped candles. A woman who runs a gift shop com- 
plained the other day that she never can get enough of 
them to keep up with the demand, and she gave direc- 
tions for making them. 


These attractive, uneven, hand-dipped candles sell 
for from twenty-five cents to a dollar each, according to 
size and decoration, and the gift shop takes twenty per 
cent for selling them, which leaves a nice profit for the 
maker. Some shops buy them outright, and some accept 
them on consignment, paying for them after they are sold, 
depending upon the arrangement preferred by both parties 
to the transaction. Of course, at the Christmas season 
the demand for candles is greatest, but there is such a 
demand for them at present for decorative purposes that 
one is assured of a market for one’s wares at all times. - 


These candles are often offered for sale in boxes hold- 
ing from two to six, so it is advisable to purchase a supply 
of boxes and tissue paper, and then make the candles to 
fit. As they are usually sold in pairs, they should be 
made in pairs, and the color of the candle mixture may be 
changed as often as fancy dictates. For instance, the 
light tan ones are very popular in the shop spoken of, 
and after a supply of these has been completed, more of 
the powdered paint that is used for coloring may be added, 
and some dark brown candles will be the result. In a box 
that holds six, three pairs, each of a different color, might 
be packed. In packing the candles, each one should be 
wrapped in tissue paper before it goes into the box, to 
prevent them from rubbing or sticking and to keep them 
free from dust. 


Candles may be made with equal success from new 
materials, or from the ends left from burned candles, 
which may be obtained from caterers, clubs and hotels for 
almost nothing. 
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Following is a very satisfactory recipe: 
‘'wenty-five ounces clarified fat. 
‘Ten ounces beeswax. 

Five ounces alum. 
Powdered paint to color. 
Wicking cut the desired lengths. 

Beef suet, costing about twelve cents a pound these 
days, mutton tallow, or the drippings left from cooked 
meat, or fat from the top of soup may be used, after being 
clarified and strained. The fat should first be boiled, with 
a few slices of raw potato to clarify it, then strained 
through several thicknesses of cheese cloth, when it is 
ready for use. 

Melt the fat, beeswax and alum together. Put part 
of the mixture in a smaller kettle and add the desired 
coloring material, so that a variety of colors may be made 
up, to give variation to the contents of the boxes. Pour 
the colored mixture into a tin can of small diameter (a 
baking powder can will do for the short candles-and a 
tinsmith will close one end of a piece of tin tubing for 
the desired length to use for the larger ones). 

Cut the wicks several inches longer than the finished 
candle is to be. Fill the dipping can with the candle 
mixture and set it in a pan of water hot enough to keep 
the mixture liquid and dip the wick into the fluid. Re- 
move it and allow the wick to cool in a perpendicular 
position. Some of the candle mixture will drip off the 
end of the wick so it is best to hold it over the dripping 
can. The wick will become stiff in a few seconds, and 
the dipping process may be repeated until the candle is 
of the size planned to fit the box. Each coating of the 
wick should be well dried and hard before the next dip- 
ping, and the temperature of the mixture should be just 
high enough to keep it in the liquid state, but not hot 
enough to melt the previous coating. The cooler the 
mixture, the faster the candle grows. 

These hand-dipped candles are larger at the base than 
at the top, because the candle mixture runs down the 
wick as the dipping proceeds, and the uneven shape thus 
obtained makes for attractiveness in the finished product. 
If the candle should be too irregular, scrape off the sur- 
plus, and dip it again into the mixture to cover the knife 
marks. 

There are some polychrome candlesticks offered for 
sale at present which require a short, thick candle to give 
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them balance. These are the most difficult to find in the 
shops, and hence the most profitable to make. They meas- 
ure from six to eight inches long and are from an inch and 
a half to two inches thick. These may be successfully 
dipped in baking powder cans. After they have grown 
the desired size and hardened, the candle is cut away 
around the wick at the top to simulate burning, and then 
the candle receives its final dipping, to cover up all traces 
of the cutting. These are usually mottled candles made 
to match and to be sold with certain particular candle- 
sticks. They are often made of brown or red material 
and receive their final coat in a can containing a mixture 
made from the ends of burned candles. Each colored 
candle-end is melted separately and poured carefully into 
the can, for this final coat, but not stirred. The colors 
blend somewhat, but not thoroughly, and dipping the 
candle in this mixture for its final coat gives it the in- 
describable mottled appearance which seems to make them 
popular. Such candles are made for and sold with short, 
squat candlesticks of polychrome. Special arrangements 
should be made for these through the shop which sells 
them, so that they may conform to and fit the candlesticks 
in stock. . 


The wax from old candle ends is liable to be dis- 
colored, and there may be different colors to be used up. 
Thus, this material is best used for the dark candles of 
which green, resembling bayberry, dark blue, and even 
black are popular. After the candle ends are melted, 
the mixture should be strained through several thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth to remove any foreign sub- 
stance such as wicks, and then powdered paint added 
until the desired color is obtained. 


The remainder of the various colored mixtures may 
be combined and black paint added. The result will be 
some most attractive candles which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

A SLED. 
F. D. Connard, Webster Groves, Mo. 

There are many designs of sleds already in the hands 
of every teacher but the author has found this one a 
valuable one for not only a farm shop problem but one 
worked out in any shop where the simplest metal-working 
equipment is sufficient for this problem. 
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All parts machine steel. 
T-TAP WRENCH. (2) The 1/16” slots in the stem are made by a 1/16” 
H. D. Harper, New York, N. Y. saw on a milling machine, the stem being held by the 
The T-tap wrench is a tool that any boy can make. It chuck on the dividing head. 
will be useful to him when he goes to work. GAME OF SOLITAIRE. 
There are only two operations which might give the H. L. Buehren, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
pupil trouble: This little game, beside offering something of interest 


(1) In boring the shell (A) use a 7/16” drill, the as a game to boys, is also of material interest as a wood- 
point of which is ground to fit the taper of the stem (B). turning problem. In lathe operation, it is an exercise 
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which tests the various operations attempted by the stu- 
dent. The base is made first, cutting a chamfer around 
the top edge, and boring the holes as shown on the draw- 
ing to depth, with proper space between. These little pins, 
or dowels, are then turned up, using both centers of the 
lathe. An added operation might include the turning of a 
shoulder on the bottom to fit in the base. 

The rings are made by turning down from the chuck, 
on a piece to 13%” diameter. Having bored the hole 
through the entire piece first, the pupil then uses the 
cutting off tool for each succeeding diameter. 
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The object is to get all of the rings in succession on 
the center post, in the order of their diminishing diam- 
eters. The ones shown in dotted form and numbered on 
the drawing were, we will say, placed at random. We 
must first get to No. 1, taking off any above it, one at a 
time, and placing it on the end. Place one on center 
pin, then take off one at a time, and place it on the other 
end, until No. 2 becomes available. Put it on the center 
and continue as above, until all are in the right order 
on the center pin. 


The Detroit Program 


Joint Vocational Education Convention, To Meet Nov. 29--Dec. 2 


National Society for Vocational Education—Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Middle West—Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association—National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

The joint vocational education convention of the four 
above named associations in the vocational field will be 
held November 29-December 2, 1922, at Detroit, Mich. 
The following rather comprehensive program has been 
prepared for presentation at this meeting: 

General Meetings. 
Thursday Evening, November 30. 

Annual Banquet, Dr. Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich., 
toastmaster. 

Address, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President National 
League of Women Voters, Washington, D. C 

Saturday Morning, December 2. 

Business Meeting of Organizations Represented. 

Report and Recommendation of Committee on Future 
of Vocational Education Organizations; Relation of Voca- 
tional Organizations to the National Education Associa- 
tion, D1. Wm. B. Owen, President, National Education 
Association. 

The Part-Time School for the Working Youth—An 
Inestimable Step in Democratic Education, Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, Director of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Continuation Schools in Europe, Mr. R. L. Cooley, 
Director of Continuation Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Present Status of Part-Time or Continuation School 
Education in the United States, H. B. Smith, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Research Work in the Field of Part-Time Education, 
Edwin A. Lee, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Industrial Rehabilitation Conference. 
Thursday Morning, November 30. 
Introductory Address, Mr. Oscar M. Sullivan, Direc- 
tor of Reeducation of Injured Persons, St. Paul, Minn. 
Problems in Placement of the Handicapped, Mr. 
Ernest L. Schneider, Missouri. 
Problems in Advisement of the Handicapped, Mr. 
Charles H. Saylor, Ilinois. 
Thursday Afternoon, November 30. 
Suggestions from Veteran Training, Mr. Lester Bart- 


lett. 
Restoring the Shut-Ins, Mr. W. F. Faulkes, Super- 
visor of Rehabilitation, Wisconsin. 
Occupation for the Blind, Mr. M. A. Morse, Minnesota. 
Placement of the Blind, Mr. Wm. F. Dresden, Michi- 


gan. 
Friday Morning, December 1. 

Relations with Compensation Commission, Dr. R. M. 
Little, Director of Bureau of Rehabilitation, New York. 

The Attitude of the Employer, Mr. Fred Zierlyn, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Agricultural Education Section. 
Thursday Morning, November 30. 

Summer Activities of the Agricultural Teacher, Mr. 
J. H. Pearson, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 
Nebraska. 

Organization of Subject Matter for a Unit Course in 
Part-Time Work—Conducting Follow-up Work, Mr. E. B. 
Matthews, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Arkansas, and Mr. R. D. Maltby, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 


The Vocational Agricultural Instructor’s Relation to 
His Community, Mr. C. V. Williams, State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kans., and Mr. L. R. Davies, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Colorado. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 30. 

The Department of Vocational Agriculture: Its Rela- 
tion to the School as a Whole, Mr. Z. M. Smith, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., and Mr. M. J. Abbey, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Montana. 

The Circuit System of Teaching Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Rural Schools, Mr. W. G. Crandall, Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. 

Supervised Practice for Boarding Students, Mr. Hugh 
_ Russellville, Ark., and Mr. F. R. Phillips, Canyon, 

‘ex. 
Friday Morning, December 1. 

Correlation of Home Projects and Classroom Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Carl Colvin, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Illinois. 

Supervised Practice Standards and Results, Mr. Ray 
Fife, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Ohio. 

The Trend of Agricultural Economies, Mr. H. C. Tay- 
lor, ey States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 

Friday Afternoon, December 1. 

Training Teachers for Part-Time Work, Mr. S. S. 
Cromer, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Analyzing the Teacher’s Job, Mr. A. W. Nolan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., and Mr. Z. M. Smith, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 
on Adequate Practice Teaching, Mr. H. W. Nisonger, 

io. 

A State Program of Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Mr. E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Michigan. 

The Best Use of the Ninety-Minute Period, Mr. J. T. 
Wheeler, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Commercial Education Section. 
Thursday Morning, November 30. 

Commercial Education in the Junior High School 
Period — Distinction Between “Vocational Skills” and 
“Practical Arts” in Junior Business Training, Mr. J. C. 
—— Head of Commercial Department, Pontiac, 

ich. 

Skills Required in a Wide Range of Junior Office 
Positions Sufficient to Justify Their Development in Junior 
High School Commercial Students (speaker to be selected). 

Commercial Education in the Senior High School 
Period—How May Greater Social-Economic Values be Ob- 
tained From Vocational Skill, Practica] Arts, and General 
Business Subjects, Leverett S. Lyon, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 30. 

Business Training in the Continuation School—Essen- 
tial Facts Regarding Background Education, Present Em- 
ployment, Vocaticnal Aims, Period of Training, and Prob- 
able Accomplishment, Mr. H. M. Winkel, Central Contin- 
uation School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Development of Commercial Skills Required in 
Junior Office and Store Positions in the Continuation 
School—Feasibility, Selection, Time Required, Methods to 
be Employed, Bertha LaFraugh, Continuation School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Job Sheet Method of Instruction as Applied to 
Continuation School Commercial Training—Meaning, Ad- 
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vantages, Disadvantages, and Limitations, Mr. F. A. 
Wilkes, Specialist in Commercial Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Friday Morning, December 1. 

Business Training in the Evening Schools—Vocation- 
alizing Evening School Business Training, Mr. E. W. 
Barnhart, Chief of Commercial Education Service, Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

Shorthand in the Evening School (speaker to be 
selected). 

Classification of Evening School Commercial Pupils as 
to Age, General Education, Experience, Ability and Voca- 
tional Needs, Mr. J. Clarence: Howell, Principal of the 
Evening High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Meeting New Vocational Business Training Needs in 
the Evening School, Mr. E. E. Spanabel, Fifth Avenue 
Evening High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Friday Afternoon, December 1. 

Business Training fcr Retail Employment—Instruc- 
tional Content of Retail Selling Courses, Mrs. Lucinda W. 
Prince, Director of Prince School, Boston, Mass. 

The Importance of Training in Increasing Sales Vol- 
ume, Mr. Norris A. Brisco, Director New York University 
School of Retailing. 

Problems of Store Training, Miss Ruth L. Fisher, 
Educational Director, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

What Ohio Has Done in Promoting Retail Selling 
Education, Mr. E. L. Heusch, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, O. 

Home Making Section. 
Thursday Morning, November 30. 

Successful Ways and Means for Giving the Supervis- 
ing Teacher an Opportunity for Home Project Planning 
and Supervision, Miss Genevieve Fisher, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Development of Initiative and Social Understand- 
ing on the Part of Elementary and High Schocl Teachers 
in Home Economics, Miss Alice M. Loomis, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 30. 

- Method of Teaching in the Continuation Schocl and 
the Unit Instruction Sheet, Miss Emma Conley, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, New York. 

Follow-up Work, Miss Anna Kloss, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Massachusetts, and Elizabeth Toni- 
gan, Central Continuation School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Friday Merning, December 1. 

Problems of Equipment, Miss Ruth Freegard, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Michigan. 

Organizaticn of Home Making Courses for the Coun- 
try High School and Rural Elementary Schocl, Treva 
Kauffman, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, New York. 

Plan of Work as Outlined at Annual Business Meet- 
ing of American Home Economics Asscciation, Miss Alice 
Blood, President, American Home Economics Association. 

Organization and State Programs of Work, Miss 
Edith Thomas, Chairman, Reginal organization Com- 
mittee. 

Review of Agencies Whose Activities Touch Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association With Suggestions as to 
Cooperation, Lucy Gillette and Ruth Wheeler. 

The Place of the Home Economics Teacher in Health 
ee Miss Flora Rose, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Saturday Morning, December 2. 


Child Training Problem, Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Child Care and Management Training, Mrs. Helen T. 
Woolley. 

Child Health Training, Dr. Daniels. 

Cooperation and Development cf Child Training 
Courses in Public Schools, Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Council Meeting, Michigan State Association Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

Industrial Education Section. 
Friday Afternoon, December 1. 

The State Scholarship Plan and the Training of In- 
dustrial Teachers, Mr. George P. Hambrecht, Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education, Madison, Wis. 

The Training of Teachers for Continuation Schools, 
Owen D. Evans, Pennsylvania State Education Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Unit Instruction Sheet Method and Teaching 
Part-Time Classes, Mr. Robert H. Rodgers, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The Importance of Records Showing Shop Progress 
and Skill for Individual Pupils, Mr. M. W. Haynes, United 
Typothetae School of Printing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NEW BOOKS. 
Farm Account Book. 

By Rex E. Willard. Paper, 8”x10%”, 52 pages. Issued 
by the Agricultural Extension Division, North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

This book is detailed and complete, but so simple that 
any farmer—even the busiest—can keep it and have a 
full account of his business and household finances for a 
period of a year. The book is intended to provide space 
for complete, prompt record sales, hog and cattle pur- 
chases and sales, dairy product sales, poultry, horse and 
sheep purchases and sales, miscellaneous receipts and ex- 
penses, labor and machinery expenses, tractor and auto- 
mobile expense, threshing account, groceries and food ex- 
penses, building and personal accounts, household and de- 
preciation accounts. Special space is provided for a very 
complete inventory for a plat of the farm, for a summary 
of the year’s business. A supplement provides informa- 
tion on standard varieties of field crops, suitable for North 
Dakota on methods of animal husbandry and stock raising, 
on the control of plant diseases and animal diseases as 
especially applied to local conditions. The book is valua- 
ble not only as a means of record but also as a plan of 
keeping information necessary for income tax reports. 
The handling of the book would make a splendid home 
yet for any student enrolled in an agricultural high 
school. 


Supervision of the Special Subjects. 


By L. S. Greene. Cloth, crown 8vo., 162 pages. Price, 
$1.35, net. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is addressed to supervisors of vocational, 
manual-arts and household-arts subjects and outlines the 
administrative, executive and organizing duties, as well as 
the strictly “supervisory” work of these officials. 

Supervision as a specialized professional service in 
education is of recent origin, but its development has been 
so rapid and universal and its usefulness so complete that 
no one today questions its permanence. Fundamental 
principles and a considerable body of thoroughly successful 
methods in supervision, as well as a well-established un- 
derstanding of the functions, prerogatives and duties of 
supervisors have been widely accepted among educators. 
Little has, however, been written in book form to acquaint 
the prospective incumbent of a supervisory office with the 
common “mechanics” and the general practices of the 
work. 

In its field the present book is a pioneer. The author 
has carefully presented a survey of the field and has 
recounted in orderly form the executive, organizing and 
supervisory duties of the supervisor, and finally has stated 
the professional and official relations which usually obtain. 
The book gives due recognition to the fact that hardly two 
communities or individuals have the same subject-matter, 
conditions and duties, and the author has been careful to 
point out principles and to suggest practices which are 
general and which are easily adaptable. 

The book is fully illustrated with outlines, forms, etc., 
which have been successful in practice. 

Industrial Physics-Mechanics. 

By L. Raymond Smith. Cloth, 226 pages, illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

This course in physics is intended for students of 
mechanics, machine shop practice, automotive trade prac- 
tice and similar occupations. It is an elementary text of 
the applied type and takes into account the variety of 
preparation which students bring to the trade and con- 
tinuation school. The treatment is logical and teachable 
and there is abundant material for tests, quizzes, experi- 
ments, and laboratory practice. 
The Bureau of Mines. 

By Fred Wilbur Powell. 
pleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is a simple authoritative statement of the 
history, organization and present activities of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. An appendix contains the laws under 
which the bureau operates, a financial statement of the 
bureau, and a bibliography. 


Cloth, 162 pages. D. Ap- 
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Trade Course in Log Scaling. 

By Clyde E. Knouf, edited by M. S. Lewis, director 
of vocational education, for Idaho. Published by the Idaho 
State Board for Vocational Education, Boise, Idaho. 

The log scaler is an essential factor in every lum- 
bering operation and his trade is one of wide utility and 
opportunity in the states where forestry is an industry. 
His work does not involve skillful or difficult manual iabor 
but requires a wide knowledge of facts concerning trees, 
methods of measuring logs, log defects, tree diseases and 
decay, and record keeping. The fundamentals of the trade 
can be acquired in a comparatively short time and expe- 
rience has shown that a carefully prepared course of in- 
struction, stressing fundamentals and conveying a back- 
ground of the history and present trade practices, will 
make a skilled scaler out of an average, observant man. 

The present monograph is a complete course developed 
for the State of Idaho and is limited to Idaho woods. 
The author is an expert in Idaho forests and has had long 
experience in training scalers. He has had the cooperation 
and collaboration of various experts of the U. S. Forest 
Service so that the course is entirely authoritative. 

Wood Pattern Making. 

By E. C. Hanley. Cloth, 8vo, 194 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.35, net. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The subject of pattern making as taught in secondary 
and trade schools has been developed largely without texts. 
The few books on the market have been mainly manuals, 
containing useful, fundamental material, presented without 
regard for school conditions or teaching methods. In 
the present book, the author has attempted to develop by 
means of a well organized series of projects an intro- 
ductory course in the art of making patterns and, at the 
same time, to give the student ample information on 
molding, the casting of metals, and machine shop practice 
so that he may know the “why” and the “wherefore” 
as well as the “how” of the trade. The projects are of 
school and shop interest and include such useful articles 
as jackscrews, eye bolts, tool rest, pulley wheel, pipe elbow, 
gear wheels, a bell, etc. Supplementary chapters contain 
details for building a brass furnace, a smal] cupola, and 
a sanding machine—all suited for school or small-shop 
use. 

Chimneys and Fireplaces, and How to Build Them. 
By A. M. Daniels, assistant Mechanical Engineer, United 
States Bureau of Roads. Farmers’ Bulletin 1230, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Of the mistakes commonly 
made in home building none is more frequent than faulty 
design and construction of chimneys and fireplaces. This 
bulletin gives the householder and prospective builder, 
and especially the farmer and other rural district resident, 
a working knowledge of the principles to be observed in 
planning and building these important parts of the house. 


¢ 
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Among the essentials of construction are mentioned 
height of chimney, flue linings, wall thickness, chimney 
insulation, smoke test, flue area, smoke shelf, throat 
damper, fireplace opening, hearth, jambs, and fireplace 
back and sides. 

Trade Ccurse in Lumber Grading for Idaho Woods. 
Material prepared by Mr. L. R. McCoy, who taught the 
lumber grading classes. Bulletin No. 11, November, 1921, 
Idaho State Board of Vocational Education, Boise. This 
bulletin which is the seventh to be issued by the state vo- 
cational board, is designed to aid trade teachers and lum- 
ber companies in the organization and conduct of short, 
intensive training course in lumber grading for men en- 
gaged in that industry in Idaho or in other parts of what is 
known as the Inland Empire District. The material con- 
tained in the course was obtained from an investigation of 
the possibilities of vocational training in the lumber indus- 
try and was later tested out in the establishment of even. 
ing trade courses in lumber grading in a lumber mill at 
Coeur d’Alene, during November, December and January, 
1920-21. Among the topics covered in the course are early 
history of lumber grading, characteristics and distinguish- 
ing features of commercial woods of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, lumber defects, and an ex- 
planation of the lumber grades of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation. The appendix contains information relative to 
shipping which is of value to those engaged in the lumber 
industry. 

Helping the Shop Teacher Threugh Supervision. Wm. 
T. Bawden, assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of 
Education. Industrial Education Circular No. 10, Feb- 
ruary, 1922, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Contains a report of a conference of supervisors of instruc- 
tion in shopwork and drafting in schools, which was called 
by the Commissioner of Education, and held at Baltimore, 
Md., on March 31, 1921. The aim of the discussion was to 
develop a few specific suggestions as to the cooperative 
relationship which should exist between the supervisor and 
the teacher on the job. The report discusses elements of 
helpful supervision, improving the teaching technic, what 
to expect of the manual training supervisor, and the super- 
visor, and the supervisor’s responsibilities. 

Offer Industrial Bulletins. The Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., issues a series of illustrated, descrip- 
tive booklets on the South American Republics and on the 
leading cities of Latin-America. It also publishes’a series 
of pamphlets on the natural resources and leading mineral 
and food products of South America. These pamphlets 
are technically accurate and popular in language and are 
available for school use as supplementary reading material 
at five cents per copy. 

A complete list will be sent to any teacher who ad- 
Gresses the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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EXHIBIT, HIGH SCHOOL, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Geo. F. Hutter, Head Industrial Department. 
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CHECKING UP HOME JOBS 

In the rural high schools and in fact in all smaller 
high schools considerable work in farm woodworking, 
cabinet work, carpentry and automotive repair must be 
done in the homes or on the farms of pupils. This work 
deserves credit like regular class work. As a means of 
anticipating individual jobs and of checking them for 
school credit, Mr. H. L. Tomkins, Instructor at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., has devised an outline of considerable useful- 
ness. Adaptations of the outline are prepared for the 
various jobs of shop work offered in the Phoenixville 
schools. The following example is for a cabinet job to be 
started in the school and completed by the boy in his 


home. 
Order of Checking Details <. Jobs to be Completed Outside 
te) 


Feet—Are they level? Square? Same _ distance 
from center? 

Walls—Are they plumb? Right? Is space square? 
Material? Will nails hold? Must they be drilled? 
Studs? 

Moulding—Crossection? Connection? Angles and 
Bevels? 
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where it is to be installed? Are there weak places to be 


supported? Must it be crated? Should we furnish 
handholds? Permanent? Detachable? Transportation? 
By whom? How? When? Can it be assembled in 
shop? 


Stcrage—Assembled? Dismantled? Job material? 
Protecting Job? 

Installation—By whom? Can they be full size with- 
out dismantling? What tools will be needed? 
Size? General? —- 

New Ccurses Added. The mechanic arts department 
of the West High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, has added 
several new courses for the benefit of boys seeking to 
learn new trades. The printing department opened with 
a capacity enrollment during the past year and succeeded 
in gaining the interest of the students to a large extent. 
About three hundred jobs were turned out by the students. 
The shop has been completely equipped with platen 
presses, paper cutter, perforator, punch machine and 
stitching machine, a supply of type and composing room 
equipment. In this course it is possible for the student 
to learn in twenty weeks’ time what would otherwise take 
at least two years in a regular print shop. Many of the 








TOY EXHIBIT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT FORT DODGE, IOWA. 
Mr. John M. Bice, Instructor. 


Pulls—Kind ? Number? Location ? To -clear 
shelves? To clear glass? To clear moulding? To 
clear? Secure strength? 

Mountings—Height? Width? Joint? 

Finish—Rough Plane? Scrape? Sand? _ Stain? 
Color? Filler? Varnish? Paint? Color? Putty? 
Rubbed? Enamel? In accessible surfaces? Inside of 


joints for weather protection? 
Hinge Column—Building up? 
Deors—Cutting other cupboard? 


Fastening ? 
Bracing original? 


Size? Thickness? Design? Overhung? Set in? Angle 
of Swing? Right or left hand? Location of hinges? 
Size? Location of gains? Size? Location of screws? 
Size? 


How inserted? Is there 


Shelves—How supported? 
Alignment of edges? 


clearance without dismantling ? 


Shutting Strip Joint—Stop or Jamb Joint? Loca- 
tion? Description? 

Blocking—Location? Amount? Thickness? Width? 
Pieces? Finish? Fastening? 


Stage—Entrances? Exit? Drops? Platforms? See 
doors? Have all details carefully worked out and stated 
for approval? Chalk space fixtures will need on stage 
floor and get “ok” of director then hold to stated plan. 


Brackets—Number? Purchased? Designed? Built? 
Finished? Set? 

Templets—Storage Number? Jigs? Are they in 
stock? Who designs them? Do they go with job? 
Should we retain a pattern? 

Bolts—Diameter? Length? Head? Nut? Length 
threaded? Location on old part? Location on new part? 

Screws—Size? Location on both parts? Bent 
Work? Built Up Work? 

Assembly—Can it be assembled in shop? Will it go 


through shop doors? Will it clear doors of building 


students not only become good printers but take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to obtain a high school education. 

The electrical course, which takes up the practical 
side of the work, is intended to prepare students as jour- 
neymen electricians. Under the guidance of the instruc- 
tor the students learn how to wire doorbells, electric lights, 
and how to install electrical fixtures. 

The welding department, which is a comparatively 
recent addition to the department, is one of the most 
complete shops of its kind in the state and is equipped to 
handle almost any metal. The students learn to weld al- 
most any kind of a break. 

The department plans to introduce plumbing, sheet 
metal work, concrete work and brick laying in the near 
future. The entire work is under the direction of Mr. G. 
A. Raeth, supervisor of mechanic arts work. 

Home Economics Meeting. The Home Economics 
Section of the Minnesota Educational Association held 
its annual meeting October 27th, at St. Paul. During the 
meeting a collection of costumes and colors was exhibited 
by the home economics pupils of the St. Paul Central 
High School. Miss Clara M. Brown spoke on “Educational 
Measurement as Applied to Home Economics”; Dr. Amy 
Daniels of the University of Iowa, talked on “Important 
Aspects of an Adequate Diet,” and Miss Helen Goodspeed 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, discussed “The Contri- 
bution of Home Economics to Modern Education.” 

Minnesota Vocaticnal Conference. The Minnesota 
Conference, which is an affiliated branch of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, held its meeting October 
26th, at St. Paul. Among the speakers at the conference 
were Miss Agnes McCarthy, Duluth, Minn.; Mr. David S. 
Owen, Minneapolis; Mr. J. H. Ham, Deputy Commissioner 
of Agriculture for Minnesota; Mr. E. M. Phillips, director 
of vocational education for Minnesota; Mr. U. W. Lamkin, 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 








NOW, ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 


This department is intended for subscribers who have problems which trouble them. The editors will reply to 


questions, which they feel they can answer, and to other questions they will obtain re 
Letters must invariably be signed with full name of inquirer. All questions are nu 


lies from competent authorities. 
ered in the order of their receipt. 


If an answer is desired by mail, a stamped envelope should be enclosed. The privilege of printing any reply is reserved. 


Address, Industrial-Arts Magazine, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Glass Plating. 

303. Q.:—Will you kindly tell me in detail about a 
practical formula for glass plating? Also, formula and 
application for back paint of mirrors.—M. 

A.:—Formulae for mirror plating glass are legion and 
space will hardly permit reproduction here. Consult 
Schmidt’s Problems of the Finishing Room (pp. 407-412), 
for plating, and (p. 410) for back paint; Periodical Publ. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., $5. Also, The Scientific Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia (pp. 500-502) for plating, and (p. 507) 
for back paint; Munn & Co., New York, $4.- Both these 
books are invaluable for the school shop. 

Repairing Bed Room Suite. 

312. Q:—I would like very much to receive your 
help on a problem of finishing or repairing finish of an 
expensive bedroom suite of brown mahogany. The finish 
became marred when shipping. It was well crated and 
pvacked with excelsior pads but the paper became loose 
on some of the pads allowing the excelsior to come in con- 
tact with the surface of the wood, consequently some of 
the excelsior became attached to the finish and when 
removed the finish was marred in many places. 

Would it be possible to finish in places with a good 
grade of rubbing varnish without going over the entire 
three pieces of furniture? I have had experience with 
Murphy’s Furniture Rubbing Varnish and would you 
recommend that hand on such furniture or would you 
suggest Standard Varnish?—F. D. C. 

A:—All abraded portions of the bedroom suite should 
be carefully sanded with a split 6-0 paper in order to 
prepare the surface for the varnish. Should a head rail, 
panel, or leg be the portion marred, it should be sanded 
and varnished completely in order that convenient points 
of starting and stopping the varnish work may be secured. 
I am sure that you will find Murphy’s Rubbing stock to 
be alright for this purpose although I much prefer a high 
grade floor varnish as Pratt & Lambert No. 61 or Boston 
Varnish Company, Floor Finish, on account of its greater 
durability and toughness, two prime requisites of a high 
grade furniture varnish. It may be that several coats 
are necessary in which case endeavor to allow a week 
between coats as this will pay in the long run. When the 
time comes to rub the last coat the entire piece should be 
cleaned up with FF pumice stone, felt pad and water in 
order that both the old and new varnish may have the 
same appearance.—Ralph G. Waring. 

Hektograph Compound. 

318. Q.:—Will you kindly give me a formula for 
making hektograph compound? I would also appreciate 
the formula for the ink if it is not too difficult to com- 
pound.—B. V. L. 

A.:—The simplest formula is as follows: 

1 oz. Cooper’s gelatine. 

7 oz. glycerine. 

20 drops oil of cloves or oil of wintergreen. 

Soak the gelatine in water for ten or twelve hours. 
Prepare a salt water bath in a double boiler and heat to 
about 200 degrees F. Place the glycerine in the upper dish 
of the bath and add the gelatine when the glycerine is 
thoroughly heated. Keep it at 200 degrees for an hour and 
stir constantly, but slowly to prevent bubbles and froth. 
The oil of cloves is added last. Pour into a flat tin and 
allow it to cool. 

Two additional: formulae: 

1 oz. fish glue. 
6 oz. glycerine. 
Several drops carbolic acid. 

Handle as directed above. 

4 oz. gelatine. 
15 fl. oz. glycerine. 
2 av. oz. kaolin. 

Soak the gelatine over night; pour off unabsorbed 
water. Place the container with glue in hot water bath 
until glue dissolves. Mix kaolin with glycerine and add 
to glue. Maintain heat two hours until excess moisture is 
driven off. Pour into tin. 


Hektograph inks are all made with aniline dyes as 
a basis. 

Black ink may be made by dissolving 30 gr. nigrosine 
and 10 gr. methyl violet in 6 fl. dr. of alcohol. Add to 
this 8 gr. grm. arabic which has been dissolved in 3 fi. dr. 
of glycerine. 

Purple may be made by dissolving 50 gr. methyl violet 
in 1 fi. dr. of alcohol, to which has been added 1 fi. dr. of 
water. Slight heat is necessary. Another purple may be 
made by taking 2 dr. of violet aniline, 1 fl. dr. alcohol, 1 
fl. dr. acetic acid and 7 fl. dr. water. 

Finishing Inlaid Boxes. 

321. Q.:—I have some designs of inlaid boxes to be 
made of red gum and Spanish cedar. I wish to inlay them 
in maple. How can I obtain the red or brown mahogany 
finish on the gum or cedar without staining the inlay; or 
if the background is stained first, can the inlay be brought 
flush with the surface ?—A. B. M. 

A.:—The design for the inlaid box should be assembled 
complete and sanded. It should then be sponged with a 
slightly dampened sponge in order to lift any bruises re- 
sulting from the work. After having thoroughly dried the 
whole should be resanded with as fine a paper as available, 
5-0 being preferable, in order to effectually remove any 
eross scratches from previous sandings with coarser grades 
of paper. Prepare a very thin solution of white shellac 
reduced with denatured alcohol of such consistency as will 
enable it to leave a slight gloss when a piece of the inlay 
is brushed with the shellac from a fine sable brush. The 
inlaid work which should not be stained is given a very 
careful brushing with the reduced shellac, being extremely 
careful to line it in in such a manner as to absolutely 
prevent any shellac touching the surrounding mahogany. 
Let dry for several hours and then stain with the proper 
shade of water soluble mahogany. Do not use an oil or 
spirit material, as this color will creep enough to stain the 
edges of the inlay. Let dry thoroughly for five hours or 
more, size lightly with the reduced shellac used on inlay 
and sand completely, with a split 6-0 paper. At this point 
the maple inlay may receive a slight extra sanding in order 
to touch up and whiten any off shade portions. After 
sanding, dust off and shellac with a slightly heavier stock 
solution of shellac and when thoroughly dry resand. A 
silex filler should now be tinted so as to produce a dark 
chocolate brown and the piece should then be filled. After 
drying forty-eight hours, it should be carefully varnished 
and set aside to harden for three to five days. ‘Sand off 
with split 6-0 paper, dust off and revarnish. This coat 
when dry should be rubbed out with F pumice stone and 
water. Revarnish and dry as before, then rub out with 
FF pumice stone, felt pad and water and clean up with 
a good polish—Ralph G. Waring. 

Tubes for Radio. 

323. Q.:—I am having some radio sets made up by 
student and would like to know a good way to make 
cardboard tubes upon which the windings are placed in 
making a loose coupler. For instance, what kind of glue, 
re a? is treated, etc., to work toward neatness.— 


A.:—Cardboard tubes are made of strawboard or tag- 
board and ordinary hot glue. In the bindery, or box fac- 
tory, they are machine-made from narrow strips of board 
rolled diagonally onto a mandrel. In the school shop a 
form or jig may be made of an ordinary piece of pipe or 
a wood cylinder turned on the lathe. The board may be 
dampened and the glue must be applied hot. The grain 
of the paper should run the long way of the tube. 

Salt, rolled-oats or similar cartons serve quite well 
for radio tubes. 


Learn trades. Orphaned boys at St. Mary’s Training 
School, Des Plaines, IIl., have the opportunity of learning 
trades at the school. More than one thousand boys and 
girls of the institution are taught useful trades through 
the work offered. " 

A committee of artists, including a professional dress- 
maker and the buyer of one of the local department stores, 
awarded gold stars to the best pieces in the exhibit. 
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January 1, 1922 


To Superintendents and Supervisors of 
Manual Training and All Interested in 
Industrial and Vocational Education: 


A Happy New Year To You! 


That more industrial and vocational work is needed in the schools was one 
of the lessons of the late war. And the nation is learning that lesson rap- 
idly. Rare is the city, village or school that is not giving courses that will 
help students to “find” themselves in selecting their life work. 


Your work, whether educational, pre-vocational or distinctively vocational, 
is of first importance. The training you are giving all the way from “The 
Hub” to the Golden Gate means a stronger, happier, more prosperous na- 
tion. During the coming year we hope to add our “mite” in helping to 
solve your many problems. Do not hesitate at any time to write us about 
your troubles, or your plans. Our experience is always at your service. 


During the year through the columns of the “Industrial-Arts” we shall 
submit a series of real “Service Pages,” all bearing on your work. Some 
will be outline lessons for possible class use. One or two will speak of our- 
selves in connection with education. All will deal (and we trust helpfully) 
with the many phases of your great work. 


And again a Happy and Prosperous New Year to you and yours. 
Cordially, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Disston Announcement in 
February will contain an outline 
lesson on ‘‘How Saws Are Made.”’ 
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Are you using the 
FRENCH 
DRAWING SERIES? 


There is just one reason for the 
great success of the French Draw- 
ing Series —teachableness. These 
books anticipate the troubles of 
teacher and student—they are based 
on wide experience—and they have 
all been thoroughly tried out in class 
work before publication. Of the 
latest number in this series—French 
and Turnbull’s -LESSONS IN 
LET TERIWN G—Industrial-Arts 
Magazine says, “The books appeal 
to us as the most readily teachable 
lettering books produced up to this 
time.” 


French and Turnbull— 

LESSONS IN LETTERING. 
Book I—Vertical Book II—Slant 
35 cents each; per doz., $3.60 


A series of practice books with text, ex- 
amples and exercises. Already in use in 
55 .schools and colleges. : 


French and Svensen— 





Examine MECHANICAL DRAWING 
any FOR HIGH SCHOOLS $1.50 
of More widely used than all other books of 
its kind together. Write to us for a list of 
these the schools in your state that are using 
FRENCH AND SVENSEN. 
books French and Ives— 
for Agricultural Drawing and Design of 
10d Parm Structures .............. $1.75 
ays French and Meiklejohn— 
FREE Essentials of Lettering.......... $1.50 
French— 
Engineering Drawing.......... $3.00 





Free Examination Coupon 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 


I agree to return the books if they are not adopted in my 
classes. 


BED ov cdcccccccdeeseceseccsicotesonrescecctsececvoonscsecece 


Gata FORTE occ ccsvcccccccvcccccsesicorvcesceescevescesee 

Ind. A. 1-1-22 

(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and 
Canada only.) 














MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS COLUMN 











NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

A Doweling Jig. Teachers of Shop Work and espe- 
cially of Advanced Cabinetmaking will welcome a new 
doweling jig just placed on the market by the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. The new tool is so made that 
it can be adjusted to any angle ordinarily met with in 





STANLEY DOWELING JIG. 


cabinet work, to insure the boring of dowel holes at exactly 
right angles to the working surface. The tool is especial- 
ly valuable in boring holes on mitered or other angled 
work. The jigs are furnished in two styles: No. 59 with 
five guides for bits from % to % inch in size; and No. 60 
with nine guides from % to % inch bits. 

New Oliver Belt Sander. The Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just announced the mar- 
keting of the Oliver No. 127 Variety Belt Sander. The 
sander is designed for both rapid sanding and polishing 
of small irregular shapes such as brush backs, frames, 
period legs and all kinds of medium sized furniture such 
as are found in a furniture shop or manual training 
school. It will take care of straight work such as is 
found in a pattern shop and also the polishing of orna- 
mental metal work and similar adrading. 

















CLIVER BELT SANDER. 


The machine has a main drive pulley mounted on a 
countershaft and the entire frame swings about the center 
line of the countershaft on an axis. On the supporting 
arm are carried two clamp brackets for supporting the 
main idler pulley and the tension idler. Another support 
carries the table and backing plate. For special work, 
special or flexible pads may be carried in place of the 
plate. The machine is ball-bearing and may be arranged 
for direct connection to motor. It has a capacity to take 
belts up to ten inches wide and 14 feet long. The 
machine has the advantage of flexibility and adaption to 
a great variety of. work. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Issue New Catalog Price List. The C. F. Pease Com- 
pany, of 813 No. Franklin St., Chicago, have issued a new 
combination price list and discount sheet covering all of 
the materials, instruments and accessories for artists, 
draftsmen, blueprinters, etc. The- new list is complete 
and will be sent without charge to any teacher or drafts- 
man. 

New Sebastian Catalog. The Sebastian Lathe ,Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O., has issued a catalog describing 
some of its newer productions: Two types of lathes are 

(Continued on Page XXIX) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THESE FOUR WELL-KNOWN 


WILEY VOCATIONAL TEXTS? 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS. 


By JOSEPH M. JAMESON, Vice-President, 
Girard College. 
A text for elementary teaching and manual train- 
ing schools, as well as an introductory text for en- 
gineering schools to be followed by applied courses 
in laboratories. 


321 pages. 5 by 7%. 212 figures. Cloth, $1.75. 


HEAT. 


By J. A. RANDALL, formerly Acting Head, 

Department of Physics, Pratt Institute. 
Gives the essential principles of heat, and is widely 
used, both as a text-book for a very short course 
and as a basis for a long course. 

331 pages. 5%4 by 734. 80 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


Ask us to send you ANY Wiley book on 
Free Examination. If not found satisfac- 
tory, return them, postpaid, and the memo- 
randum charge will be cancelled. What 
could be fairer than this? 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


PRACTICAL SHOP MECHANICS AND 
MATHEMATICS. 


By JAMES F. JOHNSON, formerly Superin- 
tendent, State Trade School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
130 pages. 5 by 7. 81 figures. Cloth, $1.40. 


3 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM. 
By WALTER H. JAMES and MALCOLM C. 
MACKENZIE, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
A text for evening technical schools, trade schools 
and others where it is desired to teach this subject 
thoroughly without going into the highly mathe- 
matical treatment. 


241 pages. 5% by 734. 245 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 


Wiley Free Examination Coupon 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen: ; 
Enclosed please find remittance for $...........- for which 
send, charges prepaid, the following books: 


POR eee eee OOH EEE H HEHEHE EEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEE EEE EE EES 


Name to be stamped...............++. see seceesceessesecesesers 
(Print clearly—offer good until Dec. 31, 1921) 





I OD. 566 ck v0es0des bnevewntewsstnneddesesnadneanseiets 
432 Fourth Avenue ms 
IS | 6.06.50 04600600008604060 00606 00bess sendeengsendestenses 
New York NEE 060060 60006060050500000s0ccsseedsesoboecseensenenends 
1-A.M.1-22 
(Continued from Page XXI industrial arts, has: been carried out at Erie, Pa. The 
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presented, types S. and M. The first of ‘ten is designed 
for those who desire the modern attachments at a medium 
price which will bear severe strains and for heavy pro- 
duction. The type M. is simpler and is suited for those 
whose requirements do not justify the S. type. The type 
M. machine is of good quality and highly serviceable. Its 
producers guarantee workmanship and materials. 

The Making cf Phonographs. The Federal Supply 
Co., 4100 West 28th Street, Indianapolis, has just pub- 
lished an outline and directions for making phonograph 
cabinets and fitting the mechanism into them. Full bills 
of materials and costs are included as guides for teachers. 
Copies are mailed free on request. 

Issue Band Saw Book. The Simonds Mfg. Co., of 
Fitchburg, Mass., has recently issued a valuable book on 
‘The Band Saw,” to serve as a guide for filers, sawyers 
and woodworkers. The book offers considerable data on 
the subject gathered and compiled from records and from 
experience as makers of steel cutting edges. The book 
discusses the making of the band saw, its service, how to 
tension and level, how to fit and run small saws and how 
to control speed and strain. The book which sells for $1 
may be obtained by teachers without charge by address- 
ing the firm at Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

New Industrial Course. An all-day course in auto- 
mobile construction and repair has been established at 
Altoona, Pa. 

Practical Work in Junior High Schocls. Three new 
Junior High Schools were recently opened in Philadelphia. 
Each of the schools has been provided with kitchen, sew- 
ing and millinery rooms, and with wood, electrical and 
machine ,shops. 

Increase in Enrollment. The industrial department 
at Chester, Pa., has reported the biggest year in its his- 
tory. The enrollment has reached 108 pupils. Some new 
equipment has been added to the department. 

Broad Vocational Program. A progressive building 


program, with increased provision for household arts and _ 


new East High School which accommodates 1,400 pupils, 
will provide courses in automobile mechanics, machine 
shop practice, pattern making, printing and tailoring. In 
the school also will be offered pre-vocational training in 
sheet metal, cabinet making, woodwork, electric wiring 
and machine shop practice, in addition to the regular trade 
courses. 

At the Academy High School, cabinet making and 
sheet metal work have been added to the present courses 
in electricity, machine shop practice and pattern making. 
Pre-vocational machine work, sheet metal work and elec- 
tric wiring have also been provided. 

Additional Trade Courses. A new wing for the 
Cochran Junior High School at Johnstown, Pa., has been 
completed, with space devoted to industrial arts, electrical 
work, carpentry, joinery and cabinet making, sheet metal 
work, electrical work, carpentry, mechanical drafting and 
printing. Automobile mechanics is taught in an adjoin- 
ing building. In the Garfield Junior High, practical elec- 
tricity has been added to the pre-vocational course. 

Machine and Pattern Making Courses. More than 
500 pupils have been enrolled in the several courses offered 
at the Schwab Industrial School at Homestead, Pa. The 
trade courses in pattern making and machine work have 
drawn the largest classes on record, while the class in 
vocational home economics consists of members of high 
school grade. The work of the advanced machine shop 
class is largely on the finishing of vises, hand drills and 
bench lathes, the castings for which are made from pat- 
terns built by the pattern making classes of last year. 

Industrial School Grows. The Ralston Industrial 
School for Boys, at Pittsburgh, Pa., has grown beyond 
all expectations. The school is a special one for boys 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years who are more in- 
terested in handwork than the average school boy. 
Smith-Hughes classes are being conducted this year. They 
are equipped to do work in printing, woodwork, electricity, 
machine shop practice and mechanical drawing. 

Automobile Repair. A large addition has been erected 
for the present vocational school at Lock Haven, Pa. The 
structure will be two stories high and will be used to 
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VISES 


HE Columbian Type 1-C Vise shown is 
the most widely used and generally use- 
ful manual training school vise. This vise, 
however, is only one of the many types of 
Columbian Vises which are of interest to su- 
pervisors of vocational training schools. Be- 
fore deciding upon vise or anvil equipment, 
get the complete Columbian catalog. 








Columbian Hardware Division 


of The Consolidated Iron-Steel Mfg. Co. 
World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 
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accommodate a unit-trade course in automobile repair, as 
well as to take care of the growth in the trade courses, 
which are conducted for one year full-time in school, and 
three years half-time in industry and half-time in school. 
Dr. Nelson P. Benson is superintendent of the school. 

Occupational Survey. Mr. Myron F. Barrett of the 
Division of Vocational Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has recently completed an occupational sur- 
vey of industrial and commercial occupations at Green- 
ville, Pa. The survey was made for the board of educa- 
tion and Supt. G. B. Gerberich in cooperation with the 
state education department. The object of the survey, 
which followed a school inquiry conducted in June last, 
was to develop a comprehensive program of school guid- 
ance, home making, commercial education, industrial arts 
and industrial education. 

Extend Industrial Arts. The board of education of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., has made preparations for extending the 
program of industrial arts and vocational education in the 
Junior High School. Beginning with a careful study of 
vocational objectives under the direction of Principal E. 
E. Hicks and a vocational counsellor, the possibilities for 
exploration have been extended to a number of wood and 
metal working trades. 

In addition to a drafting room and two wood work- 
ing shops already installed, an automobile repair shop, 
equipped with machine shop equipment, has been provided, 
with pattern making and foundry work an early prospect. 

School Project. The manual training classes at Hud- 
son, Mass., have made and placed playground apparatus 
for the school-yards of the town. 

Electrical Course. A course in electricity has been 
introduced in the ninth grade at Hastings, N. Y., as an 
addition to the present courses in woodwork, sheet metal 
and concrete work. The course has proven popular with 
boys since it gives them a taste of electrical wiring and 
construction and teaches them how to find electrical 
trouble in household devices. 

In working upon the course, it was thought best to 
limit the work to simple problems and inexpensive equip- 
ment. Emphasis was placed more upon the thought side 
than upon technique. In the first problem which con- 


sisted of a telegraph set, the key and switch were made 
from a scrap of wood and an old tin can. The sounder 
which was just as simple, was made from a scrap piece of 
wood, an empty tin can, a couple of spikes and some wire. 
After these were completed, a lesson was given on making 
the connections for a telegraph line and the boys con- 
nected their instruments between two rooms. A number 
of the boys connected the instruments between their 
homes. 

The buzzer which makes up the second problem, 
brings in the principles of the electric bell. The construc- 
tion is so simple that scarcely any explanation is neces- 
sary. After the completion of this problem, the more 
complicated buzzer and bell circuits are studied and dif- 
ferent practical hookups are made. 

The next problem will be to acquaint the pupils with 
the parts of a simple motor and their functions. The 
motor which takes in all the principles of a commercial 
type motor can be made in four periods of work. 

The study ana construction of the induction or shock- 
ing coil is worked out very simply. A simple telephone is 
made, with a transmitter worked out of two tin cans, and 
a receiver made of a bar magnet with a coil of fine wire 
on the end and bottom of a tin can acting as the disk 
and ear piece. Flash signs were made and a number of 
other problems such as wireless sets were attempted. As 
the occasion arose, different electrical devices were studied 
and the principles of them explained. Drawings and 
specifications of the different models have been worked 
out along with the lesson plans. These have been highly 
approved and many requests have been made for the use 
of the material. 

Wood Working Department Improved. The wood 
working department at Three Rivers, Michigan, has been 
removed to the new junior high school. An equipment 
consisting of an Oliver wood working machine, a 24-inch 
surfacer, a universal saw table and a six-inch jointer has 
been installed in connection with the establishment of a 
course in advanced wood working. 

The students of the department are at present work- 
ing on equipment for a new drawing room, including lay- 

(Continued from Page XXX) 
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(Continued from Page XXX.) 
out tables, reference tables, individual drawing tables, 
book cases and blueprint files. Mr. Emory Smith acts as 
supervisor of industrial arts. 

Textile Course. A course in textiles has been estab- 
lished in the Sanford, Me., public schools as a part of the 
industrial arts work. The course is not vocational in 
character but is a trade informative course, which aims 
to encourage studerits in the further study of textiles as 
preparation for foremanship, to indicate the opportunities 
for employment and advancement in the trade, and to pre- 
vent those entering the industry who are unfitted by both 
inclination and ability. Mr. William Hayden has been 
engaged as instructor of grade shop work. 


PERSONAL NEWS NOTES. 

Mr. Clayton Fossett, a graduate of the Gorham, Me., 
Normal School, has assumed his duties as assistant in- 
structor of manual training in the Rumford schools. He 
succeeds Mr. Edwin Woods. 

Mrs. Lula Miller has been appointed director of the 
department of home economics at Whittier, Calif. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher has been made director of manual 
arts work at Whittier, Calif 

Mr. J. J. Berilla, supervisor of manual training at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., has been appointed director of con- 
tinuation schools for the city. 

Miss Matilda Drisbach has been elected to teach sew- 
ing in the Phillipsburg, N. J., schools. 

Mr. A. R. Nichols, who has had charge of manual 
training work at Corvallis, Ore., for the past ten years, 
has recently been made State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education for the entire state. Mr. Nichols is employed | 
on half-time, part of his attention being given to the 
Oregon Agricultural College in the Department of In- 
dustrial Arts. Mr. Nichols is succeeded by Mr. Orvil G. 
Reeves, formerly of Pendleton, Ore. 

Miss June Hopkins, teacher of art and bookbinding 
at the Empire Junior High School, Cleveland, O., died 
suddenly on October 1ith. Miss Hopkins built up the | 
course from a distasteful subject to a very popular one. | 

Mr. Emil Weisbrod is a teacher of practical electricity | 
at the Technical High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Paul Zellers has been appointed instructor in | 
printing at the Edison Junior High School Shop, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

| 








Mr. Wm. H. Bowers has been appointed teacher of 
shopwork and training in the continuation schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. L. L. Leach is in charge of the general shopwork 
at.the Camp Curtain Junior High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

- Mr. Paul W. Memmert has been named instructor of 
trade related science and mathematics in the industrial 
department of the high school, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mr. Charles Henrichs has been employed as instruc- 
tor in trade machine shopwork at Erie, Pa. | 

Mr. H. E. Fritts has been employed to give instruc- 
tion in the new tailoring course offered in the high school | 
at Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Walter C. Jordan has been named instructor in | 
pattern making at the East High School, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Harry Snyder has been elected instructor in press- 
work and binding at the East High School Trade print- | 
shop, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. N. Seitz has been appointed instructor in 
drafting practice at the Gridley Junior High School, Erie, 


Mr. Perry L. Stancliff has been named instructor in | 
wood Bag at the same school. 

Mr. Charles E. Marks is instructor of prevocational 

Sey in the Garfield Junior High School, Johnstown, 


Mr. James Hays has been engaged to take charge 
of electric wiring in the Schwab Industrial School, Home- 
stead, Pa | 

The following men have been appointed as teachers | 
of mechanic arts for the seventh and eighth grades at | 
Philadelphia: Harry H. Kirk, William J. Carter, George | 
Wichner, William A. Davis, William Deibert, Louis Ger- | 
hart, Louis C. Doelp, Michael J. McCarron. 

Miss Marguerite Hampton has been appointed as | 
domestic art teacher in the grades at Decatur, Il. 


—— *| 





Miss Hazel Merriman, of Abington, Mass., has become | 
supervisor of drawing at Waterbury, Conn. 

Miss Ruth Kleist of Cudahy, Wis., has been elected in- 
structor in domestic science at the vocational school, Fond 
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Ruling Pen 
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No. 10713C. Set in Case 
Ruling Pen 
Bow Pen 
Hairspring Divider 
Compass - - $3.00 


POST PAID 


Limited Quantity 


The 


Salesrooms 
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Special Discount Allowed 
in Quantities 
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Build Your Own 


PHONOGRAPH 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
problems in Manual Training, one that will 
not fail to arouse the pupil’s enthusiasm, is tbe 
building of a phonograph. It provides one of 
the best problems in advance cabinet making. 
It involves the elements of good design, re- 
quires accurate cabinet work, and offers an 
exceptional opportunity in wood finishing. 


Manual Training Teachers: Let Your Pupils 


Build a Choraleon Phonograph 


We furnish plans, 
blueprints, motors, 
tone arms, case ma- 
terial,—in fact, 
everything required, 


including, full in- 
| structions. 














Chora- 
leon Phonographs 
are unsurpassed in 
tone. They play any 
record. 


Write Today for Our 
Free Blue Print Offer 


CHORALEON 
PHONOGRAPH CO. 


121 6th St. 














Elkhart, Indiana. 





VITRIFIABLE COLORS 


FOR CHINA, GLASS AND 
UNDERGLAZE DECORATION 


PREPARED GLAZES 


For Matt and Majolica Decoration 


OXIDES, CHEMICALS AND CLAYS 


For Ceramic Purposes 


VITREOUS ENAMELS AND MATERIALS 


For Enameling, Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Brass, Etc. 


ALL REQUISITES FOR DECORATING 


Catalog mailed on request 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
50 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How Hand-Saws are Made 


A LESSON 


IN OUTLINE 


To the uninitiated a hand saw represents 
simply a notched piece of sheet steel, with a 
wooden handle on one end. As a matter of 
fact, there are more than 80 progressive 
operations in making a Disston Hand Saw. 
Here are a few of the more important: 


The Steel_—Made in a special steel plant, with lab- 
oratory tests, to secure uniform qual- 
ity free from flaws and seams. 


Rolling.—The thick, heavy steel ingot, red-hot from 
the heating furnace, is hammered and 
then passed back and forth under heavy 
pressure through rolls until it is wid- 
ened and lengthened into a sheet of the 
required size and thickness. 


Trimming.—Huge power shears cut the steel sheets 
to form and size. 


Toothing—An automatic toothing machine tooths 
the saw blade with the required num- 
ber of teeth. 


Hardening.—The toothed-blade is sent to the hard- 
ening shop, where it is treated to se- 
cure hardness and toughness. 


Tempering.—This process by heat treatment gives 
life and elasticity to the saw blade. 


Smithing.—A skillful hammering of the saw blade 
to straighten and flatten it. 


Grinding.—The blade is ground to the proper gauge 
or thickness, and taper ground towards 
the back. 


Tensioning.—A hammering process to give the saw 
blade the proper amount of tension or 
spring. 


Drawing.—In this operation the blade is lightly 
ground until it is extremely smooth. 
This is the beginning of the high polish 
which is later given the blade. 


Setting the Teeth—A hand-hammering process by 
which the alternate teeth are set 
slightly to the right and the remaining 
teeth to the left. 


Sharpening.—A hand process by which each tooth 
of the saw blade is given a keen edge 
with the proper bevel where a bevel is 
necessary. 

“Handling-up.”—The handles for Disston hand saws 
are interchangeable. They are slit, 
bored, and fitted to a blade to insure 
correct “hang” or pitch to the saw in 
operation. 


Should you desire a more complete list of operations 
and an explanation of what they are, let us send you 
a copy of “How A Hand Saw Is Made.” 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. 


The March issue of Indus- 
trial-Arts will contain a list 
of what Disston makes. 


Inc. 
A. 
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7 McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


for Vocational Schools 


1 Longfield— 
e SHEET METAL 

oS gy) $2.25 
The underlying principles of sheet metal 
pattern drafting. The presentation and ar- 
rangement of the material have been thor- 
oughly tested by several years of practi- 
cal application in teaching the subject. 


2 Moyer— 

e GASOLINE 
AUTOMOBILES ...... $2.00 

A concise textbook on the construction and 

operation of automobiles. Clearly and sim- 

ply written. 


3 George— 
e ADVANCED 

SHOP DRAWING..... $1.60 
Emphasis is placed on drafting as applied 
to such special subjects as pictorial repre- 
sentation, patent office drawings, electrical 
drawing, piping layouts, structural draw- 
ing and sheet metal work. 


Dibble— 
e ELEMENTS OF 
PLUMBING ........+¢ $1.50 


A practical text developed in the evening 
classes of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


5 Croft— 
e WIRING FOR 
LIGHT AND POWER.$3.00 
6 Burghardt— 
e THE LATHE, BENCH 
WORK AND WORK AT 
THE PORGSE. .......0. $2.25 


7 French and Svensen— 
e MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. $1.50 











Free Examination Coupon 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 


370 Seventh Ave., 


New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 


I agree to return the books if they are not adopted in my 


classes. 


TERMED cccesoes 


Address 


SO cccenss 
Official Position 


Ind.-A. 2-1-22. 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and 


Canada only.) 
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NEW PRODUCTS. 

Colored Papers. The growing movement of indus- 
trial art instruction has made the use of colored papers 
of almost as much importance as water colors. Teachers 
have found that children “draw” posters, dress designs 
and wall elevations for the study of “interior decoration’ 
with a pair of scissors and some colored papers even 
better than they can with pencil or water colors. 

This growing use of colored papers for art purposes 
makes the announcement of an entirely new line of 
“Prismex Colored Papers” by The Prang Company of im- 
portance. “Prismex Papers” combine the brilliant color 
quality of “Prismo Papers” with the dull finish texture 
of “Enginex Papers”. On account of their fine stock 
these new papers have remarkable folding qualities, which 
makes them serve as construction papers for handwork 
and mounting purposes. Art teachers will also find them 
of great value as colored drawing papers fcr poster work 
in tempera or opaque colors. 

These “Prismex Papers” will really do the work of 
three or four other -papers and because of their light 
weight and their being coated on both sides, they are 
very economical to use. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Art-Fibre Products. The Grand Rapids Fibre Cord 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has just published a 
catalog of its art-fibre products for school use. The 
catalog is a radical departure from the ordinary commer- 
cial product, in that it contains complete and specific 
directions for art-fibre cord weaving, for weaving baskets, 
basket borders, chair seats, etc. A special section is 
devoted to illustrations and descriptions of a variety of 
pieces of furniture, which can be made with fibre cord. 
A complete description is included for weaving several of 
the most interesting pieces. The catalog will be sent 
without cost to any teacher or home craftsman. 

New Booklet. The American Type Founders Co., of 
Newark, N. J., has just issued a special booklet describ- 
ing its “Copperplate Gothic Family” in nine useful series. 
The type is intended for use in high-grade society ani 
general commercial printing and should prove attractive 
to buyers of printing who seek something exceptionally 
fine. Appropriate designs are offered in light and heavy 
copperplate gothic, in combinations of light extended, 
heavy extended, italic, bold and shaded. Each of the de- 
signs is adapted for business, profession or society use. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Printing Course. A printing course is planned for 
early installation at the Beach School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The course will be open to students of the high school 
as well as the vocational school. 

New Machine Shop Class. A new class of thirty stu- 
dents has been formed at the Vocational School, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. The class is composed of machine shop appren- 
tices of the Fond du Lac railroad shops. 

Army Camp Becomes Vocational Schocl. Camp Sher- 
man, at Chillicothe, O., has been designated as Vocational 
School No. 1. The school at present accommodates 300 
disabled soldiers and offers instruction in carpentry, 
plumbing, automobile mechanics, steamfitting, upholster- 
ing, cabinet making, shoemaking, laundry work, pattern 
making, farming, horticulture, electrical work, baking, 
cooking and sheet metal work. It is expected that the 
school will eventually take care of 5,000 students. 

Atelier Formed. A school for draftsmen employed in 
the several architects’ offices has been opened at Memphis, 
Tenn. The classes meet every two weeks and the severa! 
architects are assigned as instructors. The school is 
sponsored by the local architects’ league. 

Industrial Course. An industrial-vocational course 
has been established at Marion, O., with an enrollment of 
73 boys of high schocl age. Machinery worth $8,000 has 
been installed in the shops. 

Vecational Classes. Vocational classes in millinery 
and dressmaking have been established at East Green- 
wich, R. I. Sewing has been introduced in the grammar 
grades. 

Smith-Hughes Vocational Classes. Vocational eve- 
ning classes have been established at Charleston, S. C., 


under the Smith-Hughes law. The classes followed an 
(Continued on Page XXIV) 
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Academic, Art and Industrial Education 
ave combined in NGLISH, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing,correct 


‘ . design, capitalization, harmonious color arrange- 
ments, color mixing, and technical processes always 
Printi Nh coordinate if Printing is used as an educational tool. 
In North American schools and institutions, from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
instruction by means of Printing is making education 
a happy and interesting attainment. 
Costs of installation, outfit and supplies are usually 
much lower than those of purely industrial subjects 
Teach with Printing which do not coordinate with academic and art phases. 
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Write for literature, course of study and prices 


F. K. Puixuirs, Manager, Epucation DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Ask the publisher of 
this magazine about 
our reliability 


Art Printing Outfits 


RINTING outfits installed in your schools should suit 

the purpose for which they are installed. Vocational and 
————_- — . : * Hy F 
prevocational printing outfits should be ample in size and 
contain up-to-the-minute equipment. Art printing outfits, 
however, may be smaller in size and not quite so efficient 
as regards quantity production. Our hand-lever press print- 
ing outfits are designed for the small rural?school or the 














drawing room in the city school. They are capable of:pro- 
ducing almost any kind of printing where large production 
is not required, but they are not intended for vocational or 
prevocational instruction. These outfits are adapted espe- 
cially to the printing of linoleum blocks. Everything needed 
for this class of work is included in the outtit. 


Write for prices. literature and information 


Linoleum Block Printing Supply Co. 
263 Whiton Street. Jersey City. N. J. 
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Linoleum block mounted on laminated wood and linoleum engraving tools | 
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(Continued from Page XXII ) 
industrial survey of the city, conducted ie the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. B. Gibson. 

Trade Classes. Trade classes for boys and girls have 
been formed at Coshocton, O. The several industries fur- 
nish the instructors for the classes. They report at the 
instruction centers at hours arranged by the coordinator. 

Vocational Guidance Department. A vocational guid- 
ance department has been established at Mt. Vernon, O. 

Evening Industrial Classes. The evening school at 
Fremont, O., offers courses in mechanical drawing, wood 
working, blue-print reading, shorthand and typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. 

Practice School. The Manual Training School, at 
Boulder, Colo., serves as a training center for students 
of the educational department at the University of Colo- 
rado who take their practice work in the regular classes. 
In the past sixteen years, twelve students have taken 
their practice work and gone out into teaching positions. 
Six of the graduates of the course are at present teaching 
in the state. 

Trade School. A trade school will be established at 
Middletown, Conn., if a suitable building is provided. 
The state committee has agreed to equip and maintain a 
school on this condition. 

Vocational Courses. Courses in vocational home 
economics and manual training have been established at 
Longview, Tex. 

Vocaticnal Home Economics. The Denton high 
school at Denton, Tex., offers vocational home economics 
work and cooperates with the Girls’ College of Industrial 
Arts in the training of teachers for this work, by allow- 
ing the students to take their practice work in the high 
school. The plan gives the high school free teaching to 
the amount of three teachers and offers teacher-training 
for 27 college students preparing for teachers in this 
work. 

Girls’ Vocational School. A girls’ vocational school 
was opened in September at Elizabeth, N. J. With the 
continuation classes, the school has an estimated attend- 
ance of more than 300 students. 

Vocational Courses. Vocational courses in home 
economics, agriculture and manual training are offered 
at Wauseon, O. A Smith-Hughes department in agri- 


culture has been opened with 44 boys in attendance. Mr. 
Ralph A. Howard is director. 

Minneapolis Vocational School. The former girls 
vocational high school, at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
turned into a general vocational institution with the 
admission of boys and young men to special industrial 
classes. The school offers courses in steam engineering, 
gas engine work, automotive electricity and drafting for 
both day and evening students. A number of disabled 
soldiers are in attendance at classes through a special 
arrangement with the federal board of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Automobile Shop. The school district of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., has established a shop for teaching automobile 
repair to Junior High School students. The boys are 
selected from those who would be likely to leave school 
and go to work at unprofitable jobs. With opportunities 
for work of this kind, the boys are kept in school until 
they have mastered not only the mechanical training but 
also the fundamentals necessary to business life. 

Urges School fcr Industrial Arts. Mr. Leon L. Wins- 
low, of the New York State Education Department, speak- 
ing before the State Teachers’ Association at Buffalo 
recently, made a plea for schools of industrial arts. Mr. 
Winslow pointed out that Europe cannot develop the kind 
of industrial art that America must produce, if she is 
to hold her own in international competition. America 
needs schools capable of training designers and crafts- 
men to plan and to create the kind of industrial arts 
demanded by the industries. 

Large Sum for Industrial Education. The state of 
Ohio for the year ending June, 1922, will have spent near- 
ly half a million dollars for industrial education, accord 
ing to state director E. L. Heusch. The exact amount is 
$435,722, half of which was contributed by the federal 
government and half by the state. The fund is distri- 
buted as follows: Agriculture, $121,524; home economics, 
$40,956; trades, $163,824; teacher training, $109,418. 

Evening Class in Automcbile Work. The evening 
school of trades at the Technical High School, Springfield, 
Mass., is offering an advanced course in automobile elec- 
tricity. A class of 120 men is enrolled in ten different 
sections. The work comprises explanations and demon- 
strations and is given under competent supervisors. 

(Continued on Page XXVII) 
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New Vocational School. A site has been purchased 
for a vocational school to be erected next year at Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Gas Engine Course. A course in gas and oil engines 
is og for the first time this year at the Vocational 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. The course is given under the 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion. Students who complete the work are given special 
certificates. 

New Vocational School. A new vocational school for 
Manitowoc, Wis., is planned for the near future. 

At the November meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, the industrial arts section and the industrial 
arts round table were merged into one organization, which 
will be known from now on as the Iowa Association of 
Industrial and Manual Art Teachers. It is to be identi- 
fied with the I. S. T. A. as an affiliated association. Offi 
cers elected were: President, R. H. Barnes; Vice-Pres., 
S H. Bailey; Secretary, L. G. Bennett; Treasurer, J. L. 

ones. 

Tazewell, Va. A new $5,000 farm shop has been 
completed for the Junior High School in Burke’s Garden. 
The shop enables the school to qualify under the Smith- 
Hughes act as a regular agricultural high school. 

Home Economics Department. A home economics 
department with modern equipment is to be one of the 
main features in the new high school to be erected at 
Frederick, Okla. A room of sufficient size and properly 
furnished for dining room service has been planned in 
order that the girls of the department may serve lunch- 
eons to the various clubs and organizations. 

New Equipment. An entirely new home economics 
equipment has been added this year at Archbold, O. 
Thorough courses in both cooking and sewing are being 
offered. 

Publish Lettering Card. Mr. C. M. Roberts, In- 
structor in the Huntington High School, Huntington, W. 
Va., has devised a lettering card for practice in mechani- 
cal and architectural lettering. The card measures 5x6% 
inches in size and was made up and printed by the high 
school print shop. Both sides of the card are printed. 

Wins First Prize in Contest. William Baumhofer, a 
student in the Commercial High School, New York City, 
has won the first prize of $30 for the best design in the 
Inter High School America’s Making Poster Contest. 
Over 25 schools were represented in the 150 designs sub- 
submitted. The award was made by Mr. Morris Green- 
berg, head of the drawing department, at an assembly of 
the school. In addition to his work in class, Mr. Baum- 
hofer prepares cover designs for the Commercial Ledger. 

Print School Paper. The students of the high school 
at Waupun, Wis., under the leadership of the principal, 
have purchased a mimeograph and mimeoscope and are 
publishing a weekly paper of four sheets. All of the 
work, including the printing is done by the students. The 
paper takes the place of the high school annual an‘] 
affords an opportunity for larger participation in an 
excellent school project. 

Part-Time Courses. Part-time cooperative courses 
conducted in connection with the regular high school work 
has attracted considerable attention in various parts of 
the state of New York. Dunkirk, more than any other 
city, has probably given more attention to the organiza- 
tion of a program of this kind in the trade and technical 
fields. Tentative arrangements have been made with the 
principal industries of the city for the carrying out of the 
program. Other cities which contemplate similar pro- 
grams are Solvay, Perry, Malone, Dansville and Corning. 

The plan requires a cooperative agreement between 
the school, the pupil and the parent, and the employer. 
The pupil spends one week in school, pursuing the regular 
high school subjects leading to an academic diploma in 
technical subjects, and one week in the plant on a stated 
wage and the work leading toward the completion of the 
requirements of a regular apprenticeship. The program 
permits a boy to receive a high school education, acquire 
training in a trade or technical occupation, and also secure 
a small wage. It affords a program of vocational educa- 
tion to meet specific needs and yet does not require exten- 
sive money outlays. 

New Trade Unit. The third unit of the Lathrop Trade 
School, at Kansas City, Mo., is nearing completion. The 
building which is two stories high, has furnished practical 
training for the boys who are fitting themselves for the 
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STANLEY 


Marking Gauges 





In the educational field, Stanley 
Tools are preeminent because of 
their accuracy, workability and 
length of service. 


Stanley Marking Gauge No. 
6534, (shown above) is of pol- 
ished beech, with brass screw, 
adjustable point and pencil, and 
face plate. Weight: 1% dozen 
1% lbs. 


Bars are oval in form and grad- 
uated in 16ths of inches for 6 
inches from the point, and pro- 
tected by brass shoe. Face plates 
are brass, inserted in head to 
prevent wear. 


This is a popular gauge and 
should be in your equipment. 


Hardware Dealers sell Stan- 
ley Tools. Write for com- 
plete Catalog. 


SY 


THE STANLEY Ruce & Lever PLANT. 


Tue Stancey Worns 


New BGaitain. Conn. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 
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WILEY BOOKS 


For Agricultural Draftsmen 


Ready February 10th 
FARM BUILDINGS. 

By W. A. Foster, Farm Building Special- 
ist, Agricultural Engineering Section, Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
Deane G. Carter, formerly Associate Profes- 
sor in Charge Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, North Carolina State College of 
A. and M. Arts. 

A Wiley Agricultural Engineering Series 
book, Prof. J. Brownlee Davidson, Editor. 

This book describes, in a manner at once 
practical, thorough and easily understood, 
the planning and construction of the proper 
kinds of farmhouses, and barns for dairies, 
horses, beef cattle and sheep, and general 
purposes. Cost estimating is also taken up, 
and valuable reference tables for farm build- 
ing design are included. 


377 pages. 5% by 8%. 331 figures. Cloth. 
ARITHMETIC FOR CARPENTERS AND 
BUILDERS. 


By R. Burdette Dale, M.E., formerly in 
charge of Vocational Courses in Engineering 
and Correspondence Instruction, Department 
of Engineering Extension, Iowa State Col- 
lege. Thea Wiley Technical Series, J. M. 
Jameson, Editor. 

Intended for the beginner and student, as 
well as for the carpenter and builder. 

231 pages. 5 by 7. 109 figures. Cloth, $1.75. 


DRAWING FOR BUILDERS. 

By R. Burdette Dale, M.E. 

An especially useful book to the practical 
builder and to the ambitious young man who 
wishes to become an architect’s draftsman. 

166 pages. Sby10%. 69 figures. Cloth, $2.50. 


AGRICULTURAL DRAFTING. 

By Charles B. Howe, M.E. 

An assistant to the agricultural student, 
giving a knowledge of the principles of agri- 
cultural drawing and their practical applica- 


tions to his needs. 
63 pages. 10% by 8. 45 figures, 26 plates. Cloth, $2.00. 





The coupon will bring you copies of these books on 
Free Examination—send it TODAY. 


Wiley Free Examination Coupor 


john Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
‘ 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen: ’ . - 
Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 


books : 


If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. If 
not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 


FS CRORE Le See eT eT Te rye TT er Tree 
If teacher, state school............... Re pd kt DOPE CR eRaC a SES 


If not teacher, give reference........... ccc ceeceerecrcecececece 
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building trade. The greater part of the work was done 
during the summer vacation and the boys worked at their 
respective trades the entire day, for which they received 
compensation. Plans for the fourth and last unit have 
been completed and work will be started shortly. 

Vocational Work in Detroit. Fifty-six per cent of the 
teachers in the vocational department at Detroit, Mich., 
have been enrolled in extension courses by Teachers Col- 
lege and the University of Michigan. Production activ- 
ities have been encouraged and developed in the school 
shops, and equipment, layouts and details of teaching in 
all shops and household arts rooms have been standard- 
ized. The students in mechanical drawing classes have 
increased from 1,913 to 6,726; manual training shop pupils 
have increased from 2,857 to 17,457 and domestic science 
classes from 10,168 to 10,570. 

The courses of study have been revised to meet the 
needs of intermediate pupils. Toy making and boy scout 
equipment have been attempted in the manual training 
department, bookbinding and book repair work has been 
begun in the fifth grade, and toys, garments and costumes 
for plays have been made by the domestic art classes for 
social agencies and for school work. A new course in art 
has been prepared for the grades and intermediate schools. 
Posters have been prepared for Better Speech Week, Good 
Sportsmanship, and for the health contest of the board 
of health. Easter cards were made for the Red Cross. 

Compulsory continuation schools for employed minors 
have been in operation since September, 1917, with the 
following average memberships: 1917-18, 1,115; 1918-19, 
1,249; 1919-20, 1,100 and 1920-21, 1,555. Rehabilitation 
classes for soldiers have been opened with an enrollment 
of 645, while vocational classes under the Smith-Hughes 
law are conducted in all the evening high schools. 

The courses in the automobile mechanics department 
have been strengthened with the addition of starting and 
ignition work, chassis and transmission and garage labora- 
tories. First-year electric cqgurses have been revised with 
the substitution of building construction for pattern mak- 
ing. The nurses’ preparatory class has increased to 75 
girls, while the high school of commerce day school has 
enrolled more than one thousand students. The evening 
classes in commerce care for 900 students, with large 
classes in salesmanship, commercial law, advanced ac- 
counting and calculating machine operation. 

Art Department. An art department has been estab- 
lished at Secaucus, N. J., which is in charge of Miss Anna 
Ball of Syracuse University. 

First-Aid Course. A course in first aid is being pur- 
sued at the Vocational Training School, Wilmington, Del. 
Instruction is given in dislocations, fractures, sprains, 
bruises, burns and cuts. The instruction is intended to be 
of benefit to pup-Is in the shop in the case of accidents. 

Install New Equipment. The manual training depart- 
ment at New Ulm, Minn., has been improved by the addi- 
tion of about $1,600 worth of equipment, including individ- 
ual benches, joiner, saw table, oil stone grinder, electric 
glue pot, miter box, drawing instruments, bench and gen- 
eral tools. 

Two years of manual training and one of mechanical 
drawing are offered in the high school. Boys in the seventh 
and eighth grades receive one hour of manual training 
work per week. The work is carried out in the high school 
shop. 

Manual Training Course. The high school faculty at 
Hayti, Mo., has been enlarged with the installation of 
manual training equipment and the appointment of instruc- 
tors. Mr. K. V. Propst has been elected as instructor for 
high school classes. 

‘A department of art has been established in the gram- 
mar school, with Miss Atna Hooker as instructor. 

New Vocational Schcol. Plans are being made for 
the establishment of a vocational school at Woonsocket, 
R. I. The school will offer courses in machine shop prac- 
tice, automobile mechanics, carpentry, cabinet making, 
textile work and commercial subjects. 

Trades Classes Opened. Classes for trades women in 
millinery, dressmaking and art needle work have been 
opened at San Antonio, Tex., under the direction of the 
local board of education and the state board of vocational 
education. No fee is charged to women engaged in the 


three trades represented. 
(Continued on Page XXX) 
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SIMMONDS 








Directors of Manual Training and Vocational Schools appreciate that pupils who are 
started right with good equipment—especially saws—advance more rapidly. A good 
saw that cuts easy and holds its edge is a joy to the boy who likes to make things. 
Equip with Simonds, the saws of highest quality, and you get the satisfaction you 


desire in that line. 


Write for catalog and prices 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“The Saw Makers” 
Established 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





Chicago, IIl. 


























Bay by tht Crow 
“SIGNED LUMBER IS SAFE LUMBER” 
SOINSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “TIDE-WATER” 


Lumber—Because it’s ‘‘The Genuine Wood Eternal’’ 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Tell your lumber dealer about it. Ss e 


Look for this on every board— ” A 
Accept no Cypress without this mark, Tee Mase Res US OD 








It is possible that we might have a booklet 
you could use to advantage—we have 43 of 
them in the Cypress Pocket Library. Some 
have plan-sheets— big and practical and artis- 
tic—and exclusive—and they cost us some- 
thing—you nothing. There are plans for 
many 4tt/e things as well as for houses and 
barns. Volume One contains the list. Also 
what the Government of the U. S. A. says 
about Cypress, the “Wood Eternal.” Our 
address is below. What is yours? Is it 
all right to ask? 


All-round Helps Depariment 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1250 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. 
1250 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 




















WOOD 
STAINS 


In powder form, water soluble. Penetrat- 
ing and fast to light. Far superior to 
spirit or oil stains. We can supply any 
shade, such as: 


Brown Mahogany 
Red Mahogany 
Golden Oak 
Early English 
Italian Oak 
Mission Oak 
Cathedral 
American Walnut 


Write for testing sample and booklet 
on stains. 


WALTER K. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


Stains Anilines Dye-stuffs Chemicals 
46 Division Ave. S., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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‘“CRAYOLA’”’ CRAYONS 
FOR PRESENTING 
SHOP PROBLEMS 


HERE are several advantages in 
having shop problems worked 
out by the teacher on large sheets of 


strong paper. 

“CRAYOLA,” so useful to pupils, will 
be found excellent for large charts. 
These may hang in any part of the 
room, and kept from term to term. 
LECTURERS’ CHALKS are excellent 
for effective blackboard work. Indus- 
trial art teachers will find useful sug- 
gestions in our brochure on the sub- 
ject. Write to the makers of 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
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DIETZGEN 


Blue Print Papers and Cloths 


have the practical and 
desirable features of 


Deep Blues, Clear Whites 
and Strength in Bath 


In addition the keeping 
quality is unsurpassed 














Samples furnished and 
prices quoted on request. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Branches: 
r) New York San Francisco 
New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia Washin gton 























(Continued from Page XXVIII) 

Capacity Classes at Evening School. The evening 
school at Homestead, Pa., which is conducted in the 
Schwab Industrial School, reports all classes filled, espe- 
cially in home ecoftomics subjects. Classes in dressmak- 
ing and millinery are especially popular. In the day school 
in the general industrial shop, electricity is being intro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. James Hays. 

Manual Training Facilities To Be Increased. A spe- 
cial building program which Congress has_ recently 
authorized for the schools of the City of Washington is 
expected to bring partial relief to the school system. 
The manual training department will benefit directly from 
the new program, since most of the buildings listed for 
early construction will have provision for shopwork and 
domestic arts. They will be in most part, additions to 
buildings which have not heretofore had these facilities. 
After the buildings have been erected the present rented 
quarters for manual training centers will be discontinued 
so that much more desirable conditions will prevail. 

Intensified Manual Training. The manual training 
department at Corvallis, Ore., is continuing its policy of 
last year, using the intensified plan in the grade schools 
in the place of class meetings once a week. Under the 
present plan, the classes meet five times each week dur- 
ing alternate weeks. The teaching is being done by col- 
lege students, working under the supervision of Mr. A. R. 
Nichols and Mr. Reeves as practice teachers. 

In the courses, each student teaches at least twelve 
weeks, one double period per day, five days each week. 
The work has become so interesting that the students 
have asked for two terms of work in practice teaching. 
In this way they have woodwork for the grades and draw- 
img and woodwork for the high school. 

The printing department has begun its work with a 
large enrollment. Mr. Raymond Cornwall, a practical 
printer and graduate student of the Oregon College, has 
been employed as instructor for this work. 

Build Saw Table. The boys of the high school at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., recently built a saw table which is 
being used in the Sitgreaves School where Mr. Floyd 
Koch is instructor. ‘ 

Manual Arts Broadened. The manual arts depart- 


ment at Whittier, Calif., which in the past has offered 
woodwork, mechanical drawing and allied subjects, has 
now been extended in scope to include elementary sheet 
metal work, electricity and cement work. The depart- 
ment is in charge of Mr. H. M. Fletcher. 

Construction work has been begun on a new inter- 
mediate school which is to include provisions for manual- 
arts and home-economics classes. The building occupies 
a five-acre site and will cost about $150,000. 

Machine Stone Cutting Added. Bedford, Ind., is in 
the center of an immense stone cutting industry and this 
fact had an influence in the provision of a special room 
for this work in the addition to the high school. The 
= for the course was furnished by the Stone 

ub. 
The shop or laboratory work consists of the actual 
machine stone cutting. The related work embraces mathe- 
matics, stone drafting, clay modeling, English, civics and 
electives. The work is an example of the response of a 
secondary school to the industrial needs of a community. 

Decrease in Part-Time Schools. The part-time schools 
of Indiana have experienced a decrease in enrollment 
attributed largely to the eighth grade graduation require- 
ment and the changed industrial situation. Another fac- 
tor is the emphasis placed upon vocational guidance by 
the directors of these offices which has resulted in the 
part-time pupil being gradually taken into full-time 
classes. The vocational program is fulfilling a social need 
and will undoubtedly move forward in spite of decreased 
state aid. 

Vecational Work Discontinued. The vocational 
courses have been discontinued in the Stephens High 
School, at Rumford, Me., for the present year. 

A new manual training room has been equipped at 
the Virginia School, Rumford, Me. The benches for this 
shop were made by the boys of the high school, under the 
direction of G. E. Hutchison. The benches which are five 
in number, accommodate twenty pupils, in 27 periods of 
eighty minutes each. 

Drafting Extended. The drafting courses at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., have been extended in scope, to embrace six 
and two-thirds’ hours per week of boiler drafting during 
the entire senior year. 
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Sledge-Tested (VJ S je S 


HE Columbian Type 1-C Vise shown is 

the most widely used and generally use- 

ful manual training school vise. This vise, 

however, is only one of the many types of 

Columbian Vises which are of interest to su- 

pervisors of vocational training schools. Be- 

fore deciding upon vise or anvil equipment, 
get the complete Columbian catalog. 














Columbian Hardware Division 


“of The Consolidated Iron-Steel Mfg. Co. 
World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


CLEVELAND 
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Paducah, Ky. Classes in retail selling have been in- 
augurated in the schools with the active cooperation of 
sixteen local merchants. The course is open to juniors 
and seniors who do practical work as well as take theoreti- 
cal instruction. 

A new advanced evening class in roof-framing and 
stair building has been organized by the Pratt Institute. 
The instruction is arranged for house carpenters and wood- 
workers. 

Aurora, Ill. Eight hours’ schooling per week is re- 
quired for all pupils 14 to 16 years of age in the day 
continuation school of District 129, Kane County. In co- 
operation with manufacturers and skilled tradesmen, the 
school is offering four hours of academic training and four 
hours of vocational instruction to pupils of high school 
age. 
Pupils of the elementary school age are given four 
hours of manual training, sewing or cooking per week in 
place of the vocational training. 

High school students taking continuation work, but 
not vocationally employed under a master, take courses 
similar to those given to elementary pupils or take com- 
mercial work. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The statutory commitee on trade 
schools has recommended the adoption of a resolution 
providing that applicants under 16 years of age, in the 
night classes of the Boys’ Technical High School may be 
admitted under certain conditions. Such students may be 
admitted if they do not attend day classes and provided 
that the enrollment does not preclude the attendance of 
older students. 

The city schools of Deer Lodge, Mont., will have one 
of the best equipped manual training shops for a school 
of its size when the plans now under way are completed. 
Woodwork is offered in the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades with drawing in the two upper grades. Cane work, 
fiber cord and toy making will be used quite extensively 
during the coming year. Furniture repairing and house- 
hold mechanics are given a place in the course. One hun- 
dred and forty boys are taking the work under Mr. L. M. 
Hartley, manual training instructor. 


Part-Time School at Maximum. Saratoga Springs is 
one of the few cities in New York State operating its 
part-time classes seven hours a week. Courses are offered 
in woodworking, metal and electrical construction, as well 
as household arts, and commercial subjects. Mr. J. R. 
Van Denburgh is in charge of the work. 

PERSONAL NEWS. 

Miss Sylva Creason has been appointed as an in- 
structor in dressmaking at the Jane Hayes Gates Insti- 
tute, at Kansas City, Mo. 

J. L. Folker has resigned his position as industrial 
teacher trainer with The Pennsylvania State College to 
install an Apprentice Training Department for the New 
Era Printing Company, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Mr. Irvin Appointed. Consolidating the Small Tool 
and Drill Divisions, the Greenfield Tap and Die Corpora- 
tion of Greenfield, Mass., has placed P. T. Irvin, formerly 
manager of their Drill Division, in charge of the consoli- 
dation, which will be called “Small Tool Division”. 

Mr. Irvin has for the past three years been Sales 
Manager of the Lincoln Twist Drill Company, and prior 
to that was Sales Manager of Wells Bros. Company of 
Greenfield, and consequently has a splendid familiarity 
with the work he is taking on. 

A. H. Edgerton, who has been Assistant Professor of 
Vocational Education at Indiana University, has resigned 
to become Chief of the Vocational Information Division of 
the Detroit Vocational Bureau. Mr. Edgerton will have 
especial charge of all vocational information resulting 
from investigations and analyses of Detroit conditions and 
will give school counsel in the different intermediate and 
high schools in the city. 

Vocational Work at Fairmont, Minn. The industrial 
work for the present year embraces elementary bench- 
work for the seventh grade, carpentry for the eighth 
grade, home mechanics for the ninth and automobile 
mechanics for the tenth grade. A vocational guidance 
course is offered four hours a day, five days a week for 
the misfits in the Junior High School. 

Trade Classes Organized. Day trade classes in elec- 
—_ carpentry and printing have been formed at Coates- 
ville, Pa. 
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Boice e221 Machine 











F.0.B. Toledo | 


The Boice Pony Bench 
Machine is designed to meet 
the demand for a precision 
machine to handle light 
work conveniently and eco- 
nomically. Machine handles 
4” and 5” grinding wheels; 
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Makes Speed 
and Accuracy 
Easy on Manual 

Training Work 
Does the work of six 


machines at a Single | 
Cost. Combines Buffer, | 
_— Grinder, Polisher, Sand- 


er, Drill and Saw in 


one floor displacement and at one 
Price — ° . 
8 cost. Specially adapted for working 
$37.85 in wood and soft metals. - 


A Precision Machine 


discs and 3%” chuck. Top is 
easily removed or tilted 5 
degrees for sawing and 
grinding. Mountable on sepa- 
rate base with motor or driv- 
en from countershaft. When 


desired, machine is furnished | 


mounted on special wooden 





6” saws; 6” and 8” sand _ base with % hp. motor. 


Compact, Serviceable, Practical 

Although the Boice Pony Bench Machine is but 10” in 
height and weighs but 31 lbs., it is not a toy, but a compact, 
serviceable machine. Far more practical and economical for 
handling light work than are the larger, heavier, costlier 
machines. Easily driven by % hp. motor. 

The Boice Pony Bench Machine is being used by Manual 
Training Schools, Carpenters, Contractors, Cabinet and Pat- 
tern Makers, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Laborato- 
ries, Private Shops, etc. Write today for completely de- | 
scriptive circular. | 


W. & J. Boice, °” 114-23d St., Toledo, 0. 








Students Should Use 
Trustworthy Tools 


Efficient tools are as necessary to the student’s 
welfare as are capable instructors. Cleveland 
grindstones come from the famous Berea 
quarry and are produced by the oldest com- 
pany in the business. 

Mountings are manufactured in our own plant 
from high grade materials. This old reliable 
company, Berea stone and high grade frames 
are your absolute assurance of trustworthy 
grindstones. 


The Cleveland Stone Co. 


1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PRINTING TEACHERS MEET IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


The second meeting of the New York, New Jersey, 
Chapter of the National Association of Printing Teachers 
was held at Hotel Gonfarone, New York, Saturday after- 
noon, December 10th. 

The meeting was preceded by a visit to the Trichronic 
Engraving Company, one of the largest engraving plants 
in the country. A representative of the firm took the 
members through all the departments and explained the 
making of four-color process engravings, Ben Days, and 
zine etchings. 

The members then “subwayed” down to the hotel 
where luncheon was served. The program consisted of 
an address by R. B. Gilman, teacher of linoleum block 
printing at the summer school for teachers, Ocean City, 
N. J. His subject was “Cutting. and Printing Linoleum 
Blocks”. 

An outline of the work as presented in a vocational 
school, preparing the boy for the trade, was given by 
James J. Coughlin of the Murray Hill Vocational School, 
New York, and L. A. Pendergast of the Brooklyn Voca- 
tional School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Teaching of Printing as a Cultural Subject” was 
presented by George Middleton, High School, Hackensack, 
N. J. All three talks were followed by general discus- 
sions. 

A short business meeting followed at which time it 
was decided to hold the next meeting in April, 1922. D. 
Daniels of Newark, N. J., presided. 


REPORT OF FALL MEETINGS OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The fall meeting of the Educational Association of 
Western Pennsylvania were held at the Syria Mosque 
and Schenley High School in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Friday, 
November 25th, and Saturday, November 26th, respec- 
tively. 

At the Saturday morning session, the Industrial Arts 
Section listened to three very inspiring papers. Essen- 
tials of Furniture Design, by Vincent P. Sollom, Assist- 
ant Professor of Industrial Arts, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. The Job Analysis, by G. G. Weaver, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Teacher Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. State Program in Industrial Education, by G. D. 
Whitney, Supervisor of Industrial Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chairman Joseph B. Ellis, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and Secretary J. Lloyd Taylor, Teacher Train- 
ing School of the Pittsburgh Public Schools were respon- 
sible for this rich program. The discussions were full of 
interest but short as our time was limited. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 

Chairman, Rodney Brace, Principal Schwab Industrial 
School, Homestead, Pa.; Secretary, James R. Glenn, 
Supervisor of Industrial Education in the Pittsburgh High 
Schools. 

SCHOOL ART LEAGUE LUNCHEON. 

The Eleventh Annual Luncheon of the School Art 
League of New York City was held December 10th at the 
Hotel McAlpin. Mr. Edward C. Zabriskie, Principal of 
the Washington Irving High School, presided. The formal 
addresses were made by Mr. John H. Finley, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, Mr. William H. Ivins, Jr., and Jane Peterson. 
There were five special guests of honor at the luncheon. 


The tables for the luncheon were decorated with place 
cards, made from original designs of the students at the 
Washington Irving High School. 

The guests were entertained by one after-dinner 
speaker of 12 years and three others only a little older. 
Elias Klein told about the weekly meetings of the League 
at the Metropolitan Museum, and recounted with enthus- 
iasm how Miss M. Rose Collins of the League talked, drew 
pictures and told stories of kings, Greek heroes and 
Arthurian knights. Bertha Kraemer and Alma Ferkel, 
high school students, spoke of the League’s work, Miss 
Kraemer telling of the contests in which teams of students 
drew one against the other for the League’s trophy. Miss 
Ferkel told of the Saturday class organized by the League 
for talented pupils, and Walter Dutcher, a student of the 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, described the 
scheme of scholarships which enables from thirty to forty 
students each year to receive a year of post-graduate art 
instruction after completing the high school art course. 
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PEASE-FRANKLIN 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
ARE UNSURPASSED 





They are manufactured by us right here in 
our Chicago factory and are unsurpassed 
by any line of drawing instruments, either 
foreign or domestic, in accuracy, quality and 
workmanship. 






Pease Franklin Drawing Instruments are 
made by skilled workmen of the highest 
grade tool steel and nickel silver obtainable. 
They are perfectly balanced and contain 
that degree of precision so necessary in 
high grade instruments. 


PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 





of any similar instrument. 











A request will bring our Catalog F-D-21. 


Pease Franklin Drawing Instruments are so manufactured—their standards so 
maintained, that any part of any instrument is interchangeable with the like part 
Months or years may intervene between the time of 
manufacture, but each part will be an exact duplicate of every other part like it. 


Just drop us a line. 


THE C. F. PEASE C0., 802 N. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Blue Printing Machinery—Drafting Room Supplies—Drafting Room Furniture. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Some of the Things the Cleveland Public Schools Are 
Doing in Art. Helen M. Fliedner, Supervisor of Art, 
Cleveland, O. Monograph No. 11, issued by the Bureau 
of Publications, Board of Education, Cleveland. The book- 
let indicates briefly the aims of the courses in art and 
reproduces examples of the children’s work which are 
typical of the work done in the several classes. Among 
the types of work covered in the booklet are poster work, 
paper cutting, projects in wood, clay, cloth and paper, 
pen and ink sketching, models for interior decoration, 
applied design, Japanese art, weaving and applied design, 
elementary handwork, card and calendar designs, nature 
drawings, design motifs, pen lettering and design, still 
life sketching, batik design, costume illustration, jewelry 
design, pottery and metal work. 

Part-Time Education of Various Types. Bulletin No. 
5, 1921, U. S. Bureau of Education. A report of the com- 
mission on the reorganization of secondary education ap- 
pointed by the National Education Association. The 
report discusses types of part-time education, administra- 
tion of occasional types, educational and vocational guid- 
ance, and administration of continuation groups. 

Course of Study in Fine and Applied Art, Cleveland 
High Schools, for the year 1921. This course was com- 
piled by a special committee, with the approval of the 
superintendent, and covers the underlying principles of 
all types of art which are made the basis of art courses. 
The material has been prepared and is issued by the 
Bureau of Publications of the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion. 

Course of Study in Art in the Cleveland Junicr High 
Schools, for the year 1921. This course which has been 
prepared by a special committee, aims to develop in all 
pupils, some degree of artistic expression and the power 
to do original thinking as applied to life and living. It 
also seeks to discover, encourage and develop those pupils 
who have artistic ability to warrant additional training. 

What’s What in Textiles. By Julia F. Tear. College 
Bulletin of the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex., 
for May, 1921. This pamphlet has been issued as a means 


of informating women in the matter of common adultera- 
tions practiced by the manufacturer in textile fabrics. In 
the absence of a law protecting the consumer from adul- 
terated materials it is necessary for the user of these 
materials to know something of the practices in vogue. 
The pamphlet discusses linen substitutes, cotton imitations 
of linens, adulterations of wool materials, the detection of 
cotton in wool materials, and silk adulterations. There 
are a few hints on the purchase of cloth. A brief list of 
— on textiles is appended at the end of the pamph- 
et. 

Physical Standards for Working Children. Conference 
Series No. 4, Bureau Publication No. 79, 1921, Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington. A preliminary report of the committee appointed 
by the Bureau to formulate standards of normal develop- 
ment and sound health for the use of physicians in 
examining children entering employment and children at 
work. The pamphlet discusses standards of administra- 
tion, reexamination of working children, centralized con- 
trol of methods of examination, age minimum for en- 
trance into industry, standards of normal development, 
standards of sound health and physical fitness for em- 
ployment, items for inquiry, and revocation of employment 
certificates where children are physically unfit for em- 
ployment. 


Shop Equipment for Metal Working Shops. H. W. 
Schmidt, Madison, Wis. Bulletin No. 8, 1921, issued by 
the State Department of Public Instruction, Madison. 
This bulletin which is a continuation of No. 7, deals with 
metal working equipment of various kinds including that 
for hand metal work and household mechanics, sheet metal 
work, forging and machine shop practice. The material 
deals with both the general and the specific phases of 
equipment. It discusses benches, hand tools, individual 
tools, general tools, stakes and machines, extended equip- 
ment, small tools, and includes a list of firms who handle 
tools and machinery. 
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Trois wat Soa’! | BRUSH MAKING 
“‘ JORGENSEN” THE NEW SUBJECT FOR 
PEERLESS MANUAL TRAINING. 


Adjustable Hand Clamps al 
Simple construction — interesting work — gratifying 


Quick Acting Steel Spindles results—useful household articles—trifling initial ex- 
pense—ideal for special school work. 








Hard Maple Jaws 


Steel Nuts ‘| MAGNUS BRUSH MATERIALS, 
ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO." "sxitexeso S| |] 165 North Jefferson st Chicago 


$4494 06 cee | A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


| 
RUSSELL JENNINGS | 























on the round of each bit. Forty styles of Quick Acting Clamps to meet every 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. | pes ecage vente: Aga Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. Your dealer will supply you. 
Ask for catalog No. 278. 


-§69$¢960 BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 
219 Center Street BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Spring 
SEBASTIEN Seats 


LATRESS 


The simplicity of 
design and ease of 
operation appeals to 























students. 
13-15-18" Swing 
The 
seoney enemas Sebastian Lathe Co. | Let us make your cushion, either spring or stuffed, 
anne 102 Culvert St., | to fit your pieces. We can also supply you with 
CINCINNATI OHIO {| | all your upholstering materials. 





Write for our illustrated price list. 
DODGE-DICKINSON co. Bloomington, III. 
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i HAY - BUD DEN 


AN OTL S|) Mt Yer 


* 
Solid forged steel top, welded to a solid : w 
forged base making “ Solid Forged Anvil =f Mechanical D ra Ing 
ST , :; 




















ant-BUDDE,, ” oe by Ermeling, Fischer and Greene 
- MANUFACTURING CO. 

q 0000 Ca atop fgrwards | 
: SA. First made in America E | Price, 45 Cents, Net 


HAY-BUDDEN MFG (0. |= The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1ENRY ST 


BROOKLY N.N.Y. |B | 202 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


If you have not seen a copy, order one today. 
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D-8 Cross Cut Hand Saws, 22 inch 10 point. No. 
D-8 Rip Hand Saws, 22 inch 8 point. No. 
No. 4 Back Saws, 12 inch. No. 
No. 14 Adjustable Back Saws, 12 inch. No. 
No. 70 Dovetail Saws, 8 inch. No. 
No. 7 Nest of Saws. No. 
No. 10 Coping Saws. No. 


Web Saws Complete, 14 inch. 


No 


No. 200 Hack Saw Frames. 
No. 28 Triumph Sawsets. 
No. 280 Triumph Sawsets. 


Ha 


D-3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp. 


No 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


What Does Disston Make? 


IIE experienced teacher gives the first les- 
son in craftsmanship as soon as possible 
and with all the emphasis it deserves: 


“Use good saws and tools.” 


That is what Disston makes—GOOD SAWS 
AND TOOLS. Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
are now the standard equipment of many schools, 
in all parts of the country, because the instructors 
in those schools realize that the best tools are 
necessary to accomplish the most efficient 
training. 

The following are some of the tools in the 
Disston line—all of the same high quality as 
“the saw most carpenters use”—which should 
be part of the equipment of every school shop :— 


. 3644 Hack Saw Frames. 


nd Saw Jointers. 


. 544 Try Squares, 6 inch. 


10 Mitre Squares, 744 inch. 

3 Sliding T Bevels, 8 inch. 

9514 Mortise and Marking Gauges. 
83 Marking Gauges. 

9 Screw Drivers, 5 inch. 

31 Screw Drivers, 6 inch. 

75 Plumbs and Levels, 24 inch. 


Cabinet Scrapers, 3x6 inch. 
Cabinet Burnishers, Oval No. 1. 
Auger Bit Files, 8 inch. 

Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 Square Files, 6 inch. 
Perfection Shear Tooth Files Half Rod, 10 inch 


med. 


File Card and Brush. 
Saw Pieces for Practice Filing. 


May we give you information about any of these 
tools? Write to us. We are glad to be of service. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The Disston announcement in 
the Industrial-Arts Magazine 


April will contain an out- 


line lesson on “How To 
Choose A Saw.” 
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A new Text and Problem book for 
Technical Students 


MACHINE DRAWING 


By Carl L. Svensen, M.E. - 
Assistant Professor, Ohio State University 


A class book on the fundamentals of Machine Drawing, 
planned to guide the student to understand the relation of 
drawing to engineering. 

An unusual ber of probl are pr d by layouts and 
specifications, a feature the instructor will me as they relieve 
him of the preliminary details which ordinarily arise in assign- 
ing Machine Drawing problems. 

Altogether clear and thorough—a book that will immediately 
appeal as practical for both instructor and student. 


$2.25 








Essentials of Drafting 
By Carl L. Svensen, M.E., 
Assistant Professor, Ohio State University 


An excellent introductory text to the author’s “Machine 


Drawing.” 

The theory and practice of Mechanical Drawing are explained 
with clarity and force—and the carefully selected problems test 
the students’ knowledge of each subject covered. 


200 pages illustrated with 450 illustrations and 241 problems— 
$1.75 





Have You Seen 


These Books? 


Sampson and McCracken— 
PATTERN MAKING 


Featured by 85 7%4x9 plates with directions, 
illustrating all usual varieties of patterns. 


Swoope—LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY $2.50 


An old standby revised in 1921—over 80,000 
distributed as textbooks. 


Farnsworth — INDUSTRIAL 
MATICS 


Shop Mathematics fully covered 
practical form. 


o-Risk Order Form 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 
8 Warren St., New York 


Forward for FREE examination copies of 


Pn 
= 
ro) 
S 


MATHE- 


er 


in concise, 








If not adopted in my classes I will return them or remit at 


specia] instructor’s rate. . 
Name 


Address 
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MR. AUGUSTINE ELECTED. 

At the annual election meeting held early in January, 
1922, New York Vocational Teachers’ Council drafted Paul 
Augustine into office as its president. This is the fifth con- 
secutive year that he has served the vocational and pre- 
vocational school teachers of trade subjects in this capacity. 
The remaining offices were filled as follows: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frances Martinez; Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary, C. Peter A. Peterson; Financial Secretary, 
John M. Lamb; Treasurer, Dazine Blumberger; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, ‘Arnold P. Avery; Trustee (three year 
Council, John A. Frenzel, William H. Kroger and C. Peter 
A. Peterson; Delegates to the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Paul Augustine, C. Peter A. Peterson and Grace 
V. Sauer. 

The entertainment committee of the Council reported 
favorably upon a plan to hold a dinner-dance this year in- 
stead of the usual luncheon held annually on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. A dinner-dance is arranged for February 18, 
1922, at 7 P. M., in the Hotel Yates, 43rd Street East of 
Broadway.—C. Peter A. Peterson. 

SCHENECTADY JOURNAL CLUB MEETS. 

More than eighty persons from Oneonta, Troy, Albany, 
Gloversville, Glens Falls, Amsterdam and other nearby 
places in New York State were in attendance at the De- 
cember meeting of the Schenectady Journal Club, whose 
membership is made up of the male members of the teach- 
ing force of the Schenectady public schools. The club 
meets once a month, informally, to listen to a paper on 
some educational topic, prepared by one of its members, or 
some prominent educator outside of the city. 

Mr. Fred P. Reagle, assistant superintendent of schools 
at Montclair, N. J., addressed the meeting. Mr. Reagle 
illustrated his talk with lantern slides showing the various 
types of industrial arts work and other educational activ- 
ities carried on in Montclair. He also had on exhibition 
samples of pupils’ work in clay, wood, cement, metal and 
reed. Of particular interest were the mechanical toys and 
different types of machines which had been designed and 
constructed entirely by the students. Emphasis was placed 
on the importance and opportunity of coordinating practical 
work of this type with other subjects in the school pro- 
gram. Mr. Leon L. Winslow, specialist in art and indus- 
trial arts education for the state, led the discussions. 

It is planned to hold similar gatherings in other cities 
of the capital district in the near future. The meetings 
serve to get the teachers acquainted with each other and 


| are a means of promoting good-fellowship and professional 


spirit—E. D. F. 
PROMOTING EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION. 

The officers of the Eastern Arts Association are busily 
rounding into shape the program, the exhibits and the local 
entertainment for the Rochester convention which takes 
place, April 6, 7 and 8th. 

The headquarters of the convention will be in the Hotel 
Powers and the meetings as well as the exhibits will be lo- 
cated in the new Madison Junior High School building. 
The management has obtained a rate of one and one-half 
fares for the round trip on the certificate plan. 

It is proposed to hold four general sessions, six sec- 
tional meetings, and to arrange excursions and visits to 
local schools. Mr. James F. Barker is acting as general 
chairman of the local committee and Miss Helen E. Lucas, 
director of art, is secretary and treasurer. For the Asso- 
ciation, President Fred P. Reagle and Secretary F. E. 
Mathewson are handling the preparatory work. 

ILLINOIS MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIATION. 

The Illinois Manual Arts Association held its 1921 
meeting on Thursday, December 29th, at Springfield, Ill. 
Mr. Albert F. Siepert, Dean of Industrial Teacher Training 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, acted as chairman 
of the morning sessions. 

The topic for discussion at the meeting was “Two of 
Our Opportunities—The Junior High School and the Con- 
tinuation School.” Mr. M. F. Kavanaugh, Springfield, 
talked on “Record Systems for Industrial Arts”; Mr. E. A. 
Fritzek, Chicago, explained “The Composite Shop” and Mr. 
E. E. Erickson, Peoria, led in the discussions which fol- 
lowed. 
At the afternoon session, Mr. A. B. McCall of Spring- 
field had charge of the meeting. Mr. R. R. Neely, Peoria, 
discussed “Organization of Subject Matter for Continua- 
tion Schools”; Mr. E. G. Bauman, Chicago, explained “The 
Cycle Plan” and Mr. E. A. Hoffman, Chicago, described 
“Continuation Work for Adults.” 

(Concluded on Page XXVI) 
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Academic, Art and Industrial Education 
ave combined in NGLISH, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing,correct 


is ‘ design, capitalization, harmonious color arrange- 
ments, color mixing, and technical processes always 
Printin coordinate if Printing is used as an educatiqnal tool. 
In North American schools and institutions, from 
coast to coast and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
instruction by means of Printing is making education 
a happy and interesting attainment. 
Costs of installation, outfit and supplies are usually 
much lower than those of purely industrial subjects 
Teach with Printing which do not coordinate with academic and art phases. 
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Write for literature, course of study and prices 


F. K. Puituips, Manager, EpucaTIon DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 Communipaw AVENUE 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Easy to Buy 


Starrett Tools are not only easy 
to use but easy to buy. 


Wherever you go you’ll find the 
majority of the better class hard- 


ware stores carry Starrett Tools. 


Look over the Starrett line with the Starrett 
Catalog No. 22 “CE.” Describes and illus- 
trates 2100 fine tools. Copy free on request. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hack Saws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 
42-272 





(Concluded from Page XXIV) 

At the business session, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Springfield for the reason that the city is cen- 
trally located and there is opportunity for the teachers to 
attend the sessions of the State Teachers’ Association 
which also meets at Springfield. The date was set for the 
day preceding the first evening session of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President, Mr. L. M. Cole, James Millikin University, 
Decatur; Vice-President, Mr. M. E. Warry, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. M. F. 
Kavanaugh, Director of Industrial Arts Department, 
Springfield—M. F. Kavanaugh. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION EASTERN 
ARTS ASSOCIATION. 
The Eastern Arts Association will meet in Rochester, 


| N. Y., April 6, 7, 8. This convention promises the usual 


good things and some unusual features as well. It is 
not to be held on the Friday preceding Easter, but is to 


| meet in the preceding week, April 6, 7, 8. This gives the 


members a chance to see the Rochester Schools in opera- 


| tion. The people declare that Rochester is the best home 


| city in the United States, and we all know that Rochester 


is famous for its Junior High Schools. The only way 
to prove the Rochesterites’ boast is to test it. The pre- 
diction is a record-breaking convention, good fellowship, 


| and professional inspiration. 


For instance, all exhibits will be centralized in the new 


Madison Junior High School Building, with all general 
| and sectional meetings, as well as all commercial, school, 


and members, exhibits, under one roof. This is unique, in 
that Rochester is practically offering an E. A. A. club 
house. The subject of the meeting is “The Place of the 
Manual, Industrial, Household and Fine Arts in the Junior 
High School.” 

Schools, hotels, Chamber of Commerce, and musicians 


| of Rochester are all cooperating in preparing the way for 
| the Eastern Arts Association. Dr. William T. Bawden, 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
will open the convention with a conference. A few 6f the 
speakers are: Charles F. Binns, Director, New York School 


| of Clay Working; Arthur D. Dean, Federal Board of Vo- 
' cational Education, Washington, D. C.; Alvin E. Dodd, 








Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C.; Hugo B. 
Froehlich, Director of Manual Arts, Newark, N. J.; M. W. 
Haynes, United Typothetae of America, Chicago, II1.; 
Frank Alva Parsons, President, New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts; William H. Varnum, Department of Ap- 
lied Arts, University of Wisconsin. 


“Harken, Harken music sounds afar!” How that 
brings back memories of our first musical attempts in 
school! Mr. Charles H. Miller offers music to welcome the 
Eastern Arts Association to Rochester. Anything from 
a trombone artist to a 100—piece band. When the con- 
vention reaches Rochester it is to be centralized in one 
great building, the new Madison Junior High School 
building. A new element will be the fact that we are to 
have six sectional meetings with experts to address each 
one. It means that as never before, everyone will get 
something of definite help. In short, the accommodations 
and preparations are such that this convention promises 
to be a record-breaking one. Plan now to go to Rochester 
in April. 


INDIANA VOCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


The Indiana Society for Vocational Education held 
its regional conference on Friday and Saturday, February 
3 and 4, at Vincennes. 

At the general section on Friday afternoon, Mr. J. 
I. Sowers acted as chairman. Mr. L. B. Jobb, Indianapolis, 
talked on “The State Program for Rehabilitation;” Miss 
Ella Morford, Evansville, described the “Iliustrative and 
Reference Material for Part-Time Schools;” and Mr. J. 
I. Sowers, Vincennes, spoke on “Vocational Guidance and 
Placement.” At the Friday evening session, Mr. E. N. 
Haskins acted as toastmaster. Mr. E. A. Wreidt, Indiana- 
polis, talked on “Future Plans for Vocational Education;” 
Mr. J. H. Hammon, Vincennes, discussed “Vocational 
Education” and Miss Helen Borrowman, Vincennes des- 
cribed the “Games Adapted for Use in Part-Time Schools.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

A new manual training building, of modern shop con- 
struction is being erected this year at Mar.nette, Wiscon- 
sin. The building is 90 ft. by 120 ft., constructed of varie- 
gated art brick, tile and concrete, and when completed 
will be one of the most modern manual arts buildings in 
the state. Provisions have been made for a large machine 
shop and tool room, forge room, automobile repair shop, 
three cabinet making rooms, mill room, carpentry shop, tin 
shop, finishing room, besides the main office, two well 
equipped recitation rooms and a number of storage rooms. 

The building is designed to take care of about 600 stu- 
dents. All inside walls will consist of large window sashes 
extending two-thirds of the way down to the floor, and in 
addition to this, eight large skylights have been provided, 
thus admitting an exceptional amount of light into all of 
the shops. All partitions are so designed as to be readily 
shifted in case it is necessary to move them so as to en- 
large any of the shops in the future. 

The construction of the roof is such that it will serve 
as a floor for a second story, whenever it may be necessary 
to provide for more room. The building is a separate unit 
located between the Junior and Senior High Schools thus 
preventing all noise or vibration of the shops from affect- 
ing either of the other two units. The structure is abso- 


lutely fireproof in every way. Mr. G. W. Schefelker is- 


director of manual arts and vocational education of the 
Marinette Schools. 

New Manual Training Building. A new manual train- 
ing building has recently been completed at Cozad, Neb. 
The building is well lighted and provides a large amount 
of floor space for students. The instruction covers cabinet 
making, chair caning, inlay, sloyd, metal etching, sheet 
metal work and advanced drawing. Mr. Benedict, who is 
the high school instructor in manual and mechanic arts, is 
in charge of the building. 

Pottery Course. The Onondaga Pottery Company, at 
Syracuse, N. Y., arranged two months ago to give instruc- 
tion in pottery work to boys in the Continuation School, 
and at the present time about 25 boys are taking the work 
at the factory. Two teachers from the school give acad- 
emic instruction while an employe of the company has 
charge of the shop instruction. 

The Continuation school is this year offering a course 
in electricity. Machinery and equipment suitable for the 
work has been installed and the boys have taken to the 
work enthusiastically. The shopwork is being combined 
with the academic work which was offered last year. 

One-Year Courses for Agricultural Vocational Work. 
The Texas Board of Vocational Education has established 
one-year courses as the minimum in agricultural depart- 
ments of high schools, with the requirement of two hours 
each week for a period of one month for part time and 
evening classes. 

Agricultural departments in high schools must main- 
tain a course of study of not less than one year nor more 
than four years in length. Students electing this work 
must devote fifty per cent of the recitation time during 
the school term to laboratory recitations, supervised study, 
project study, demonstration and supervised practical 
work. Nine months of directed or practical work are re- 
quired. 

Textile Course. A course in textiles is being offered 
at New York University, under the direction of W. H. 
Dooley, principal of the Vocational Textile School. The 
work is presented from the point of view of the person 
interested in the selling and marketing of cotton, silk, 
woolens, and linens. Visits will be made to the textile 
school for demonstration. 

Vocational Courses. Courses in telegraphy, salesman- 
ship, arithmetic and English are offered at the Vocational 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Evening Vocational Courses. Courses in comptometer 
operation, shorthand and salesmanship are offered at the 
vocational school, Superior, Wis. 

Vocational School. A vocational school has been 
opened in the high school, with courses in automobile me- 
chanics, bookkeeping, business arithmetic, income tax, and 
typewriting. 

Wabash, Ind. A part-time school for boys and girls 
between 14 and 16 years has been established. 

The 690 pupils of the Boston high schools who selected 
courses in high schools earned $25,338.04 during the two 
weeks before Christmas. “Besides this training in retail 
selling”, says Louis J. Fish, the commercial coordinator, 
“the practical salesmanship courses in our high schools de- 
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STANLEY 


“Bailey” Planes 








HEN properly used, Stanley 


Tools assure best results. 
Hence their value and established 


popularity in the educational field. 
“Bailey” Plane No. 5% 


{shown above) has a rosewood han- 


dle and knob, and the knob is of a 


Stanley 


special design for ease of handling. 
Frog is adjustable for width of 
throat opening after removing cap 
and cutter and slightly loosening 
screws which clamp frog to base. 
Smooth or corrugated bottom. 11%- 


inch jack. 134-inch cutter. 


Hardware Dealers sell Stan- 
ley Tools. Write for com- 
plete Catalog. 





THe STANLEY Rute & Lever PLANT. 


Tue Stancey Worns 
New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle 
Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 


and Carpenters’ Tools 
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 COMUIMEIAN 


Sledge ~Iested 


For all-around practical utility the inexpensive 
Columbian Vise illustrated is recommended for 
manual training schools. 
made, is easily attached to the bench, and is a vise 
of unusually high quality at a very low price. Com- 
plete catalog of Columbian Metal and Woodwork- 
ing Vises will assist vocational supervisors in se- 
lecting proper vise equipment. 


Columbian Hardware Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


CLEVELAND 


*y 





VIUSIES 


It is simply and sturdily 


Write for it. 
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velop constructive thinking, trustworthiness, personal in- 
itiative, poise, cooperation and_ self-confidence. High 
school pupils so trained are desirable material for store 
workers.” 

Establish Continuation School in Porto Rico. The 
municipality of Isabela, Porto Rico, was seeking the estab- 
lishment of a continuation school during the past year and 
the chief problem was the provision of a suitable building 
for the home economics and manual training departments. 
To meet the immediate needs, the municipality constructed 
a frame building at a cost of $1,300. As the municipality 
lacked funds to purchase equipment the resources were 
necessarily limited.. At a meeting of parents, the com- 
missioner of education and the supervisor of schools ex- 
plained the situation and donations amounting to $1200 
were obtained for the purpose. The school is in daily 
operation and is meeting the need for which it was created. 

Typewriter Repair Offered in High School. The board 
of education at Ludington, Mich., sent its mechanic to the 
offices of the leading manufacturers of typewriters for in- 
structions in repair work. The instruction was given free 
by the manufacturers. This form of vocational training 
will be offered in the future to high school students. 


- The continuation and evening school work has been 
combined. Enrollment in the latter has reached 102 stu- 
dents. 


Farming Stressed in New Jersey Schcols. Agricul- 
ture as a public school project has rapidly assumed im- 
portance in New Jersey, according to a report of the State 
Education Department. Three types of work are offered 
to the schools of the state—elementary agriculture in the 
grades, vocational agriculture in the high schools, and spe- 
cial evening short-course classes for adults and young mer 
who are not regularly enrolled as students. 


The instruction in the grades gives children an appre- 
ciation of food production and distribution. The work is 
intended for classes in the cities, in suburban districts and 
in the country. Children should understand about the food 
that comes to them by the hand of the farmer. In many 
surburban districts, school gardening and back-yard poul- 


try production are stressed as a part of the agricultural 
lessons. 

Although the high school work is given chiefly in the 
country districts, one city, namely, Paterson, has estab- 
lished a vocational course in agriculture. The experiment 
has proven successful, for at the’ beginning of the present 
school year, the enrollment had increased to such an extent 
that an additional teacher was employed. 

The evening classes are for farm boys who have left 
school and classes are held during the winter months from 
November to March. The instruction is made to fit the 
needs of the students and classes are conducted largely by 
means of discussions into which the students are urged to 
enter. 

Excellent work of the short-course type has been done 
in many rural districts of the state. Last winter 43 
courses were held in New Jersey and the number of places 
where this instruction is offered is expected to be greatly 
increased this year. 

Mr. Charles King, for a number of years instructor in 
industrial arts at Medford, Ore., has taken charge of the 
same work at Roseburg. 

Mr. L. F. Reynolds, has become head of the industrial 
- department at The Dalles, Ore., succeeding J. R. Bon- 
nell. 

Mr. T. A. Ellestad has been elected head of the indus- 
trial arts department at Coalinga, Calif. 


Mr. Barton Reardon has accepted a position at the 
Clear Lake High School, Lake Port, Calif. 

ae Otte Fox has accepted a position at Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Mr. Donald Robey of Twin Falls, Ida., has accepted a 
position at Lindsay, Calif. 

Manual Arts Teachers’ Examination. An examina- 
tion for teachers in the following subjects of the elemen- 
tary schools of Jersey City will be held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 18th: For men manual training; for women domes- 
tic science. The salary schedule for these positions goes 
to a maximum of $2,600 for men, and $2.100 for women. 
The examination will be held in the Lincoln High School. 

(Continued on Page XXXIII ) 
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(Continued from Page XXX) 
Applicants for the positions should get in touch with Mr. 
E. B. Kent, Director of Manual and Industrial Training, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Art Wocdwork at Columbus.—Art woodwork was 
taught at the North High School, Columbus, beginning 
1917, when it was established under the direction of the 
late Professor Pierche. The equipment consists of lathes, 
boring machines and carving tools, circular and band saws. 

The purpose of the work is to develop in the student 
a good understanding of design and its application to use- 
ful objects. The student is started on small articles, in 
which he shows on paper his idea and the design which 
is to be applied to it. After he has been coached and has 
acquired a usable design he is required to make a drawing 
to scale for use in the execution of his idea. 

Where pupils are unfamiliar with the use of machines, 
special instruction is given in the names of machines and 
tools, and the methods of using them to the best advant- 
age. 
si Some of the articles designed and constructed are 
desk sets, candle sticks, table and floor lamps, book ends, 
parchments, shades, smoking sets, jewel boxes and other 
useful articles. The department is taught by Mr. Noel 
Pierche. 

Employment Bureau. About thirty boys have found 
suitable work through the efforts of the employment bur- 
eau of the Columbus Trade High School, Columbus, O., 
founded last November by Mr. C. S. Kennedy of the School. 
All boys desiring work are registered with the bureau and 
boys who know of available jobs report to the bureau. 
By means of letters and interviews, the bureau keeps in 
contact with employers, who send notice of any openings. 
Mr. Kennedy believes there is opportunity for a great deal 
of work along this line. 

The Johnstown Schocl News, is a four-page weekly 
paper issued by the elementary schools of Johnstown, Pa. 
The paper is printed at the Johnstown Vocational School 
Print Shop, the type being set on the school linotype. 
The business of the paper is in charge of a board of man- 
agers consisting of Secretary Charles H. Meyer of the 
school board, Printing Instructor W. F. Cleaver, and Miss 
Mary J. Coover, supervisor of the primary grades. é 

Pupils Build Room. The boys of the manual train- 
ing classes at the Lexington, Mass., high school have ob- 


tained practical experience in the building of an extra 
room for the school. All the work of laying the floor, 
putting in the partition and fitting the door frame was 
done by the boys of the department, under the direction 
of the instructor. 

Add to Textile School. A three-story addition to cost 
$90,000 will be erected for the New Bedford Textile 
School, at New Bedford, Mass. 

Enroll 54 Students. The evening trade school at New 
London, Conn., opened the fall term with an enrollment 
of 54 students. Classes in machine shop practice and 
mechanical drawing have been formed. 

State of Maine Society Organized. The vocational 
teachers, together with representatives of industry and 
industrial art teachers, have formed a State of Maine 
Society for the promotion of vocational education. The 
society will be affiliated with the National Society for 
Vocational Education and will have agents capable of 
explaining the possibilities and benefits of vocational 
training. Mr. H. G. Noyes of Rumford is president and 
Judge B. F. Cleaves of Augusta is executive secretary. 

Install New Equipment. Additional equipment has 
been installed in the manual training department at New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Offer Farm Shop Work. The vocational agricultural 
students of the West Texas State Normal College have 
entered upon real farm shop work. An hour and half 
per week is given to manual training and the same 
amount of time to actual farm jobs. The boys have un- 
dertaken the making of tool boxes and the repair of an 
automobile. The course includes automobile mechanics, 
soldering, gate hanging, cement work, poultry house equip- 
ment, and repair jobs about the farm and home. 

work at San Jose, Calif. The manual arts 
course at San Jose embraces toy making in the high 
school and low fifth grades. Small household articles in 
wood and also shoe repairing are offered in the sixth 
grades. A course in sheet metal is given in the low 
seventh while mechanical drawing is limited to the high 
school. The sheet metal work is done with the regular 
shop equipment, with the addition of a few necessary 
tools. The course covers the drawing of plans, trans- 
ferring the drawing to metal and the actual construc- 
tion of the article, and is accomplished with very little 
outlay in money. In the low eighth grade, cement work, 
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Spanish Church 
By Earl Horter 





**I like your Eldorado pencil for three 
reasons. It is friendly to my touch, re- 
sponsive to my mood and it reproduces 
better than any other pencil I have 
ever used. 


“*A definite clear-cut quality is essential 
in every drawing that is made for high- 
light halftone. 


“*Even soft tones made with the Eldorado 
seem to carry a certain hidden depth 
that helps the camera. 


“It is a fine, capable pencil and I like it 


very much indeed.”’ 5 LI ba 


NORAD 5 


the DORAD\ 


SAMPLE OFFER TO TEACHERS 
Dixon’s Eldorado is made in 17 leads, Tell us whether 
you teach mechanical or freehand drawing and we 
will mail you suitable samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Pencil Dept. 128-J, Jersey City, N. J. 











pipe fittings, and plumbing are studied in connection with 
the building of drinking fountains for the school grounds. 
All pipe fittings, sewer connections and water connec- 
tions are made by the boys at a considerable saving to 
the board of education. In the high eighth classes, fur- 
niture construction has been undertaken. At present work 
is being completed on a course of study in household 
mechanics to be introduced next year. 

Divided-Year Plan. The manual training department 


at Ames, Ia., is using this year a plan tried out last year.. 


The year is divided into five parts, allow.ng a seven-week 
unit for each grade. A double unit is allowed for the 
eighth grade, while the fifth unit is given to a ward 
school. The pupils of each grade take the manual train- 
ing prescribed until they have finished their part. The 
plan eliminates the handling of large number of pupils 
every week for an entire year, uses less locker space and 
tools, the pupils have more time for the work and the 
teacher is better prepared since it is only necessary to 
teach one grade at a time. The household arts classes 
operate on practically the same plan of organization. 

The department offers a short course in shopwork for 
high school students during the nine weeks of the second 
year. 
The department uses a daily time card and job card 
system for checking labor and wages of students in shop- 
work. 

Trade School Success. The Trade Extension Evening 
School of McComb, Miss., began a successful year with 
an enrollment of sixty students. Courses in shop mathe- 
matics and floor work, sketching and blue print reading, 
mechanical drawing, shop forge practice, tin shop prac- 
tice, machine shop practice and boiler shop practice are 
offered. There is no tuition charged but the school is open 
to all employed persons over 16 years who desire to learn 
more about a trade or business. 

Vocational School Starts New Year. The Vocational 
School at Auburn, N. Y., began its second year with a 
large enrollment in all classes. Mr. W. S. Smith teaches 
machine shop practice; Mr. H. J. Painter cabinet making 
and carpentry; Mr. Ernest Colton mechanical drawing 
and shop mathematics, and Mr. Edward Colbert related 


bookwork. 

The part-time year which also began its second year, 
is offering machine shop practice and related work to 
boys and home making and commercial practice to girls. 
Plans have been made for a class in printing. 

More than 200 students are enrolled in the evening 
industrial classes. Trade extension work is given in 
dressmaking, mechanical drawing and blueprint reading, 
shop mathematics, machine shop practice, cabinet making 
and carpentry, —e work and automobile operation 
and repair. Mr. Roy O. Benedit acts as director of in- 
dustrial education. 

Time Allotments Determined. A recent investigation 
of art and industrial arts in sixteen eastern cities places 
the time allotment for art and industrial arts approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Elementary grades, 135 minutes per week. 

Grades seven and eight, 90 minutes for art only, with 
additional time given to special work in industrial arts for 
boys and home economics for girls. 

The investigation was made by Mr. J. Winthrop 
Andrews, Supervisor of Art at Yonkers, New York, and 
should be especially helpful to the administrator in prepar- 
ing a program for art education. 

Clay Modeling. At the Ninth Avenue School, Colum- 
bus, O., clay modeling has been introduced in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The children make things which can 
be glazed and fired and put to practical use. They per- 
form all the work from the forming of the clay and the 
making of the pattern, to the final finishing of the objects. 
Some of the things which have been made are bowls, wall 
pockets, tiles, ink wells and candlesticks. Simple designs 
are used on the tiles and some of the wall pockets. The 
firing for the classes is done by the ceramics department 
of the State University. 

New Office. The principal of the trades high school, 
Columbus, O., has a fine new office which the boys of the 
carpentry department have made for him. More than three 
hundred boys have registered in classes at the school. 

The machine shop of the school has been given en- 
larged space for its work. Fiftv boys have been enrolled 
in the short automobile course this year. 
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Sample Unique Lettering Angle 
Sent For Examination 





So certain are we that you will want to keep the Pease 
Unique Lettering Angle once you have tried it out that we 
will be pleased to send it to you for free examination to be 
returned to us within ten (10) days if not satisfactory. 


The Pease Unique Lettering Angle COSTS BUT LITTLE 
MORE THAN THE ORDINARY TRIANGLE and provides 
the user with the additional lettering feature. 


Every student taking mechanical drawing should have a 
Unique Lettering Angle. They enable the beginner in me- 
chanical drawing as well as the most experienced draftsman 
to letter with extreme accuracy. A request will bring circu- 
lar matter and your sample Unique Lettering Angle. 
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Try A Sample Piece of 
Sunbeam Art Eraser 








Once you have used Sunbeam Art Eraser you will 
not be satisfied with any other similar product. 


Sunbeam Art Eraser costs less and cleans better. 
It removes dirt, pencil marks, etc., and leaves the 
surface smooth, unruffled and thoroughly reno- 
vated, no matter what the article may be. 


Sunbeam Art Eraser is a perfected product, thor- 
oughly tested and proved superior both as an 
eraser and cleaner. Write for your free sample 
and descriptive circular. 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY, 802 N. Franklin St. CHICAGO 








PUBLICATIONS. 
Unit Jewellery. 


By R. Ll. B. Rathbone. Six parts, 76 to 88 pages 
each, octavo, illustrated. E. P. Dutton Co., New York. 

This most interesting work is a complete handbook 
on the design and making of jewelry of the “unit” type. 
The units are bits of silver or gold wire, bent in the 
shape of circles, crescents, staples, v’s, s’s, cotter pins, 
loops, squares, scrolls, triangles, diamonds and are com- 
bined by soldering. To these wire units are added other 
units consisting cf spherical grains of gold or silver and 
narrow bands and twists of square, round, half round, or 
beaded wire. 

The book goes into great detail concerning every 
operation so that it may be used for self-instruction and 
for reference. The designs begin with the simplest of 
bands of circular and straight units, forming simple pieces 
made up by grouping repetitions of single units, then of 
small groups of units, and finally of a variety of groups 
to which have been added twists of plain bands of ma- 
terial. The designs illustrated in the book have all the 
variety and beauty of the snowflake with its many facets. 

The work suggested is carefully graded so that the 
student and the craftsman are led from the very simplest 
to the most complicated pieces to the working up of the 
most elaborate settings for precious stones and the repro- 
duction of the most intricate pieces in the antique style. 
Practical Electricity for Beginners. 

Geo. A. Willoughby. Cloth, 12mo, 104 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

The simplest facts concerning electricity and its use 
in the home have been stated by the author in the simplest 
language which boys and girls, 12 to 14 years of age will 
understand. Electrical conductors and insulators, electri- 
cal pressure, current and circuits, heating uses of elec- 
tricity, electrical lamps and their operation, measurement 
of electricity, electrical dangers and their avoidance, are 
the chief topics. The illustrations, while a bit crude, are 
clear and illustrate not only the common electrical devices, 
but in some cases show interesting comparisons of elec- 
trical facts with other forms of power. The book should 
be of interest to continuation schools and to home 
mechanics classes. 


Textile Fibers and Fabrics. By Helen A. Bray. Col- 
lege Bulletin of the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Tex., for August, 1921. The pamphlet classifies and 
describes the different textile fibers, explains the recog- 
nized methods of producing and coloring fabrics, describes 
the process of finishing different kinds of cloth, and closes 
with a chapter on adulterations. There is a rather com- 
plete list of materials and their characteristics and a brief 
textile bibliography. 

Vocational Teachers’ Review—The foregoing caption 
is the title of a splendidly printed and fully illustrated 
review of the Summer Session of the vocational depart- 
ment of the Oswego, N. Y., State Normal School. The 
booklet was designed, printed and bound by members of 
the summer class in printing, in charge of Mr. Jay D. 
Rudolph. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. 


After an absence of ten years, the Western Arts As- 
sociation is returning to Cincinnati as the meeting place 
for the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Associa- 
tion to be held May 2nd to 9th. 

The convention will make its headquarters in the Ohio 
Mechanics Institute, a structure covering half a city block 
and centrally located from the hotel headquarters and the 
business center. The selection of Cincinnati as the meet- 
ing place is especially fortunate since its geographic 
situation is in the center of the territory from which the 
membership of the association is drawn. The annual din- 
ner of the society will be held in the dining room of the 
East High School and the guests will be afforded an op- 
portunity to hear the splendid organ of the school. 

Among the places of interest to the visiting teachers 
will be Hughes High School, Woodward High School, East 
High School and Industrial Arts Building, Walnut Hills 
High School, Lafayette Bloom High School, Machine Ap- 
prentice School, Sewing Trades School, Cincinnati Art 
Museum and Art Academy, the Craft shop of the Cin- 
cinnati Crafters’ Club, the Gruen Watch Works, and the 
new plant of the Procter Collier Company. 
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Give Your Pupils 


SHOP-WORK THAT PAYS 
Let the Boys Build Phonographs 


Imagine the pride and joy of your pupils in build- 
ing their ow~ phonographs (equal in quality to 
high-priced standard machines) either to sell or 
take home as a source of lasting pleasure. Think 
how this project will add to your popularity as an 
instructor. Building phonographs is easy, by our 
methods, yet it demands precision and delicacy of 
workmanship, the very points always emphasized 
in shop practice. 


Send 10c. for Fine Illustrated 
Catalog 


and full information 
about our co-operative 
plan for manual train- 
ing teachers. We plan 
the work for you. We 
supply blueprints, 
tone-arms, mo- 
tors, case materi- 
al and all acces- 
sories at lowest 
rices. Detailed 
structions fur- 
nished. Materials 
best obtainable, 
fully guaranteed. 
Our machines 
play any make 
record. Write us 
TODAY. 


Hoosier Manufacturing & Supply Co- 


Phonograph Supply Dept. 
312 Baldwin Block Dept. R 







Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WOOD 
STAINS 


In powder form, water soluble. Penetrat- 
ing and fast to light. Far superior to 
spirit or oil stains. 
shade, such as: 


We can supply any 


Brown Mahogany 
Red Mahogany 
Golden Oak 
Early- English 
italian Oak 
Mission Oak 
Cathedral 
American Walnut 


Write for testing sample and booklet 
on stains. 


WALTER K. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


Stains Anilines Dye-stuffs Chemicals 
46 Division Ave. S., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








"TEACH with the tools your 
pupils will find in the 
most efficient shops— 


JORGENSEN” 
PEERLESS 


Adjustable Hand Clamps 
Quick Acting Steel Spindles 
Hard Maple Jaws 
Steel Nuts 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO.7"°"dstsis3p $* 








A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


COLTS! |CLIAMPIS, ECCENTRIC] 





Forty styles of Quick Acting Clamps to meet every 
requirement of the Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 
trades generally. 

Your dealer will supply you. 

Ask for catalog No. 278. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


219 Center Street BATAVIA, N. Y. 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 


on the round of each bit. 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. 


3999008 —== 




















MTT HLUL LCG TUALLAMM HUGH EELOTCUGGTTTLLGAAT teat AT TTT AUUUUUNNHUiAN WALUUULEULUUL NAH Wiad 


UTUUUALLLLL LLL LULL 


(HAY - BUDDEN 


PI VTE S| 


Solid forged steel top, welded to a solid 
forged base making a Solid Forged Anvil 
4 ¥ <a En ee cr ae Pei a ¢ - 
arr -B UDDE,, 
MANUFACTURING CO. > 
SRooKktyw. ‘A long 
AS be step forward~ 
First made in America 


HAY-BUDDEN MFG CO 


250.000 


a in use 


BROOKLYN,.N.Y. 


AAVOAUUUUAAYUUUANONAYUUADAVTUEANONSOANSETAAO BH 
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a ae 
PRISMEX 


Colored Papers 


The Most Beautiful Colored Papers in the World 
12 Spectrum Colors in Full Intensity 
also 








30 BRILLIANT AND STANDARDIZED COLORS 





Sample Books of these Wonderful Papers Now Ready 
Made in 30 Beautiful Colors 


SPECIAL OFFER— We will send 
you a sample package, 9x12 in., 
assorted colors, postpaid, for 60c in 
stamps. 


Our 65th Year of Service to Art Education 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 120 E. 25th St., New York. 
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PAPER PROJECTS 
BEAUTIFIED WITH 
“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS 


AVORITE box and furniture mod- 
els, made of paper, develop con- 
structive ability with materials easy 
to manipulate. 
Such models may have added interest 
through decoration. 
“CRAYOLA” is an excellent crayon 
to be used for adding colored bands 
and colored units on cut paper models. 


Do you use square sticks of LECTURERS’ 
CRAYONS for blackboard demonstration? 
Send for a free brochure on the subject. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York City 


MAKERS OF 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 








NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

A Swing Cut-Off Saw. The Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany has recently placed on the market its new No. 36 
Motor-on-Arbor swing cut-off saw. The motor-on-arbor 
is furnished for two or three-phase, 60 cycle, 220 or 440 
volt A. C. and for 3 H. P., 3,600 R. P.M. There is a shaft- 
less motor built-in directly on the saw arbor, which is 
fitted with ball bearings and a 16 inch diameter saw, with 
guard and handle. The motor is started and stopped by 
means of a push button, located directly above the motor 
where it is most convenient to the operator. 

The motor-on-arbor drive is efficient, dependable and 
requires a minimum of care in operation. Another advan- 
tage is its safety, as there is no belt to break, no pulley or 
belt to catch, no countershaft or bearings. The saw guard 
is self contained. 

Information concerning this new saw may be obtained 
by writing the Oliver Machinery Company at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, . 

_ Woodworking in the schools of Rochester. An inter- 
esting pamphlet illustrating the woodworking instruction 
in the schools. of Rochester, N. Y., has been recently issued 
by the Ameritan Woodworking Machinery Company. The 
pamphlet gives evidence that prophets are not always 
without honor at home. An important section of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to illustrations and complete specifications 
for the various types of machinery made for schools by the 
American Woodworking Machinery Company and installed 
in the Rochester schools. 

The booklet will be sent free on request to any teacher. 

_A Splendid Lumbering Film. A film illustrating the 
entire operations in the produetion of red- wood lumber 
from felling trees to kiln drying, has just been completed 
by the Pacific Lumber Company, 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, and is available for school presentation. The 
film is of especial interest and value to teachers of wood 
working and cabinet making and of geography. 

The film was made in Humboldt County, California, 
upon the heavily wooded mountain slopes and in the val- 
leys near the town of Scotia which is entirely owned by 
the Pacific Lumber Company. Some of the forests shown 
include giant*red woods which are among the oldest living 


things on the earth. While the film is essentially educa- 
tional and has been made to convey accurate information 
on the best methods of logging and lumbering scenic ef- 
fects in the mountains, and the adventurous character of 
logging operations have not been overlooked. The final 
incidents include visits to furniture factories and mills and 
to the tide water storage yards and shipping wharves of 
the firm. 

Vocational Motion Picture. The Society for Visual 
Education, of Chicago, has recently produced a very fine 
seven-reel film upon “The Engine Lathe” for use in the 
vocational machine shep- The film which was ~produced 
primarily for the Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
was made under the supervision of the greatest experts 
and educators of the country. 

The jobs shown were selected by a committee as being 
the most practical for illustrating more than 200 funda- 
mental operations on the lathe. 

The film should prove of assistance to the machine 
shop instructor, relieving him of a large amount of pre- 
paratory detail, with the additional advantage of being 
viewed by hundreds of students at a time. It creates an 
interest in the subject, removes the seeming mystery and 
difficulty of various operations, and presents them in a 
simple and attractive manner. 

A synopsis may be obtained free of charge by writ- 
ing the Society for Visual Education, 806 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Offer New. Band Saw. J. D. Wallace Co., who 
are most favorably known. among school authorities as 
manufacturers .of portable saws and jointers, have just 
placed on the market a new band saw, which should ap- 
peal to shop teachers. The saw is 16 inches in capacity, 
stands 5 feet, 9 inches high, with the table 42 inches above 
the floor. It is equipped with a % horse power, G. E. 
motor, set to run 1,750 revolutions per minute; the saw 
runs at 3,150 feet per minute. The table may be tilted to 
any angle from 45 degrees to minus 5 degrees. Safety 
guards are built into the machine and are a standard part 
of it. A complete circular with specifications and prices 
may be had by addressing J. D. Wallace & Co., 1401 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











TEACHER 


AGENCIES 











later, write us. 


SPECIALIST 


Wh Join Us? A Bureau for Specialists—no elementary school subjects. 
, y 1 * The position you want, or nothing to pay. Manual Arts 


teachers placed in the best schools in America. Half of the State Universities 
selected our candidates. Emergency positions open. For a choice position, now or 


Educational ROBERT A. GRANT, President 


Bureau Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Utah Office HOME OFFICE California and Hawaii 
Salt Lake City, Utah x BOISE, IDAHO Berkeley, California 


Positively largest—most widely patronized Western Agency—alive and progressive. Enroll at once. 
R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 








A Keen Edge 


to your teaching enthusiasm is assured 
when you enroll with us. As you grow, 
we provide opportunities for greater use- 
fulness. And our supplementary service 
is unique. 
We operate the American College Bureau, 
the National Teachers Agency, the Fisk 
Teachers Agency of Chicago, the Ameri- 
can Educational Service Bureau, and the 
National Teachers Service Bureau. 

Write us. We will gladly tell you more. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


E. E. Olp, Director 
Steger Building, Chicago Southern Building, Washington 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 











NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On April 24 the legislature berg Ri aged Million Dollars for 
additions to the present of schoo! teache:., giving 
$400 to $600 INCREASE 
next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state 
salaries THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. New York wants 2,006 
Teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal recognition of 

Credentials. Write at once. 
School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, S.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA 








THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 


No.1, plain, $3.50 
PRICES No. 3, with dog, 3.75 

No. 5, - 3.75 
Send for descriptive circular. 


A. L. BEMIS, Woncester, Mass. 














- 


7000 Teachers Wanted 


Last year employers from forty-three states and from 
four foreign Countries asked us OFFICIALLY for 7000 
teachers. Manual Arts teachers for Colleges, Normal 
and High Schools needed. Free registration. Commis- 
sion payable out of first and second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
359 Journal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














’ 25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, Chicage 

ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Our booklet, “Teaching as 

34th Year a Business,”’ with timely 

New York, 437 Fifth Avenue chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Denver, Symes Buildin: ng Industrial Arts Positions, 
kane, Peyton Building etec., sent free 








We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National Our Service Unexcelled 
a Alea ane to U' cen te Presidents BRANCH OFFICES: 


a 
"ROCKY 17 TEACHERS i aa 
721 67 as oe A Exchange. 


410 U.S.Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO Los An veg ge of 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D ¢ 








Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration 
Blank NOW—also for free booklet: ‘How to Apply” 











Spring 
Seats 


Let us make your cushion, either spring or stuffed, 
to fit your pieces. We can also supply you with 
al ur upholstering materials. 

Write for our illustrated price list. 


DODGE-DICKINSON CO. Bloomington, III. 
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The May issue will contain 


“How to Care for a Saw.” 





should be made. 


How 'To Choose A Saw 


A Lesson In Outline 


N selecting a saw a few important tests 
No saw should ever be 


purchased unless these tests can be met. In 
- using the following outline the instructor 
should, of course, illustrate with various types 


of saws. 


The first and most important thing to 

® consider in choosing a saw is the name 

and reputation of the maker. Be sure you 

select a saw that has a good reputation and a 
name that can be depended upon. 


See that the saw “hangs” right. Grasp 

e it by the handle, and hold it in the po- 

sition for sawing—it should “hang” in a nat- 

ural and easy position, without strain on the 
arm or wrist muscles. 


Make sure that the handle is adapted to 

¢ your hand, and sets properly on the 

blade. A comfortable, easy grip makes the 
work more pleasant and efficient. 


The teeth should have an even set, and 

© should be filed with an accurate bevel 

so that the saw has a perfect gutter down the 
center of the teeth. 


The tooth edge of the blade should 


¢@ have a slight, gradual curve known as 
a “crowning breast.” 


store for the test. 


The outline applies particularly to 
the selection of a hand saw. 





A good taper ground saw can be judged 

© by gauging it to see that it is tapered 
all along the back of the blade, and also for 
its full width. The blade should gradually 
increase in thickness from the point to the 
handle, and at the same time, it should be 
tapered so that it increases in thickness from 
the back to the tooth edge. 


Be sure that you have a good, flat, well- 

® smithed blade. To test this, hold the 

saw up to the light and look carefully at the 

flat part of the blade. If you find that the 

blade is lumpy and uneven, chances are that 
the saw will not run true. 


See that you have a well-set saw. You 

® can test this by looking at the width of 

it. Looking down at the teeth, they should be 

only about double the thickness of the blade, 

and only about half the length of each tooth 
should be bent over, or “set.” 


“ 


Remember that saws are made and 

* especially toothed, set, and sharpened 

for different kinds of work. Know exactly 

what you intend to do, and then choose the 
right type of saw to do your work. 





1 It is well to try out the saw, even if you must 
*carry a small piece of board to the hardware 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


an outline lesson on 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


REPAIR 





ee 


. Already Used in 
WRIGHT 


70 Auto Classes 
WRIGHT'S - 
AUTOMOTIVE 
REPAIR 


VOLUME I 


An Instruction Manual of 

Repair Jobs for the General 

Repairman and the Owner. 
By J. C. WRIGHT 





This practical text-book 
for automobile schools is 
now being used in 70 of 
such institutions, and the 
number is increasing from 
day to day. Covering actual practice, in- 
struction and theory under one cover, it is 
an ideal book for classroom and shop use. 

530 pages. 6 by 9. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.50. 





Coming—Ready April 
Automotive Repair 


Volume II—Instruction Manual of Repair 
Jobs for Electrical Service Men. 


By J. C. WRIGHT 


Considers the needs of the Electrical Service 
man from the standpoint of a careful and 
complete training for the job. 56 actual 
electrical repair jobs are given. 











Send NOW for copies of these books on 


Free Examination—just fill in coupon and mail. 


Wiley Free Examination Coupon 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 
books : 
If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 


I-A.M.4-22 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Art Scholarships for Talented Pupils. The School 
Art League of New York City has recently awarded in- 
dustrial art scholarships to fourteen of the most gifted 
pupils of the city high schools. The winners represented 
eleven high schools and they will enter upon advanced 
work in the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
during the present school year. Each scholarship is suffi- 
cient to pay the fees of the student for one year of post- 
graduate study in costume illustration, commercial de- 
sign, textile design or interior decoration. An additional 
scholarship in Pratt Institute has been given to a student 
of the Commercial High School for Boys. 

The scholarship plan which was devised by the Direc- 
tor of Art of the New York City High Schools, has been in 
operation for six years. Previous to that time, the School 
Art League gave a limited number of scholarships out- 
right. The plan of the league now contemplates one or 
more scholarships to be awarded by each school at the 
semi-annual graduation. As the number of high schools 
in the city is now 27, more than half a hundred selected 
pupils are thus sent out each year. During the ten years 
since the first scholarship was awarded, over 150 young 
people have been furnished this special training. 

During the past year 24 industrial art scholarships 
were awarded. Each of these enabled a talented boy or girl 
graduate of a high school to have a year’s training in a 
professional art school. The art schools cooperating are 
Pratt Institute and the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Art. 

The United States Civil Service Commission, at Wash- 
ington, has announced open competitive examinations for 
manual training and domestic science teachers to fill va- 
cancies in the Indian Service. Applicants for manual 


| training positions must present themselves for examina- 


tion on March 8th, and must give evidence of having had 
two years’ training in a vocational institution or the com- 
pletion of two years of a high school course, together with 


| two years’ training as carpenter or employment in a ma- 





chine shop. 

Applicants for the position of domestic science in- 
structor must be ready for examination on the dates of 
March 8th, April 26th and June 7th, and must be grad- 
uates of a recognized domestic-science school or of the 
domestic-science department of a school of recognized 
standing. The entrance salary ranges from $760 to $840, 
plus the increase granted by Congress. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—The domestic science classes in 
the senior high school of Rhinelander and the teachers in 
the junior high school are serving a hot dish to the chil- 
dren who bring their dinners. From 50 to 75 children are 
served at each school every day at a minimum charge—in 
the case of the junior high school slightly below cost. 
This service is very popular especially on the days when 
the menu includes scalloped potatoes—Oneida County’s 
famous product. 

Post-Cenvention Meeting of the Twin Cities. The 
vocational education people of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
held a post-convention meeting on the evening of February 
2nd, at the Minnesota University Men’s Building, at which 
42 persons gathered for the dinner and listened to the re- 
ports of the Kansas City and Milwaukee meetings. Twen- 
ty-six men and women from these cities attended either or 
both conventions and a majority of them were present to 
speak on the “high spots” of the addresses and the school 
visits. 

Community Shcpwork. Not all the needs of a com- 
munity can be supplied by.the manual training department 
but a few of them can well be made problems of particular 
interest to the boys. The manual training department of 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, which serves six rural schools in 
Dona Ana County, recently undertook the making of road 
signs. About 250 signs, bearing the name of the road 
and pointing the way to places along the county and state 
highways were made. Some bore the legend “danger”, 
“curve”, etc., and a few were made for special purposes. 

The signs were made on one by six inch material about 
three feet long, with two coats of outside white paint and 
plain black letters four and one-half inches high. 

At another time, the county superintendent was in 
need of an office cabinet for the preservation of supplies, 
record blanks, etc. The boys made the cabinets, one 
class making the base and the other the upper part. 

Another project was the making of gavels for the 
local chamber of commerce, the parent-teachers’ organiza- 

(Continued on Page XXVI) 
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Reliefo — 


The new color relief paint for artist and student 


OWN through the centuries 
artists and craftsmen have 
sought to add interest to their work 
by the use of low relief design. Study 
the Roman and Greek bas-reliefs and 
the Egyptian stone carvings, and 
you will find that this treatment 
adds a peculiar charm to what would 
otherwise be a neutral effect. 

These effects can be produced to- 
day with the new relief paint, Reliefo, 
an old Venetian formula developed 
for the use of modern designers and 
craftsmen and for the schools. To 
artist and _ student alike 
it offers a wide and 
fascinating field of possi- 
bilities. 

Unlike many other 
gesso materials, Reliefo 
offers you a wide range 
of colors, these colors 
combining to form many 
other hues. With it vou 


Sandusky, Ohio 


* Reliefo 
\Raiet Paint for D 





The American Crayon Company 


Established 1835 


can produce color and relief at the 
same application. It is particularly 
adapted for school use, as the work 
can be taken up quickly and stopped 
at the end of the art period, without 
injury to the problem. 

Beautiful effects may be achieved 
on wood, cardboard, glass, celluloid, 
basketry, leather, metals, pottery, 
papier-mache, modeling clays, plaster 
of Paris and many other materials. 

Reliefo equipment is small and in- 
expensive, as a small quantity will 
cover a large surface. It may be had 

in red, yellow, blue, green, 
‘ orange, brown, violet, 

black, turquoise and nat- 
ural. The retail price of 

a two-ounce jar is fifty 

cents. Write for our 

Reliefo bulletin, which 
will tell you what Reliefo 
is, what it accomplishes, 
and how to use it. 







New York 
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USE THE PEARL PRESS FOR INSTRUCTING 
PUPILS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PRINTING! 


The Pearl Press is a small press for small work. More than 17,000 are in 
use by print shops, other industries and schools. 


The Pear! is a fast press, simple to operate, light and easy running, strong 
and excellent for every kind of small job work in the printshop and the school. 


It is the Pearl Press that serves the special need for a small, 
inexpensive press for breaking in pupils in the art of printing. 
It is easy to operate by foot treadle and can be equipped for 
overhead drive or for operation by individual electric motor. 


The Pear] Press is in large use by technical and public schools 
who find it essential for instructing new pupils in the funda- 
mentals of printing. 

Printers themselves use the Pearl Press for breaking in ap- 
prentices and for producing all small forms quickly, easily 
and at a profit. 


The Illustration shows the Pearl Press, size 7x11 inches, 
complete with fountain, throw-off, safety feed guard, fly 
wheel guard, and individual electric motor. 


SPECIFY THE PEARL PRESS. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
ei, | i i i 
. We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official Hand 


Press, Golding Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters, Pearl Paper Cutters, 
Boston and Official Card Cutters, Golding Tablet Press, Little Giant Lead 


and Rule Cutters. 


Made in sizes 
5x8 and 7x11 inches 





(Continued from Page XXIV) 
tion and other like societies. In addition, the boys also 
made typewriter tables, sand tables, giant strides, basket- 
ball courts and gameboards. 

Mr. Clarence J. Smith is head of the industrial arts 
department and regularly visits the six schools in his 
charge. 

Continuation Schcol. After a service of 75 years to 
education, Public School 16, Manhattan, New York City, 
has been discontinued and turned into a continuation 
school by order of the board of education. The pupils and 
teachers have been transferred to other schools where they 
will continue their studies. 

A Course in Vecations. A course in vocations is be- 
ing offered in the junior high school, at Batesville, Ark., 
during the second semester. The work is in the form of 
vocational civics and has a two-fold purpose, namely, to 
encourage the pupils to begin further training, and to give 
information such as qualifications, chances for advance- 
ment, advantages, disadvantages, and opportunities for 
service, in the things about their lifework and various oc- 
cupations. 

In the work a textbook is used, as well as supplemen- 
tary material in the form of bulletins, magazine articles, 
and other literature, describing different phases of the 
leading occupations. From time to time, in the study of 
different occupations, men actually engaged in them have 
been asked to talk to the class about their particular work. 
It is the aim in this course to help the pupils find the 
kinds of work for which they are best fitted in order that 
they may better prepare themselves for their work. 

Over sixty persons were in attendance at the confer- 
ence of teachers of art and industrial arts held at Hudson 
Falls, New York, February 4. Rose Gibbons, Superinten- 
dent of the third supervisory district of Washington 
County, presided. The following speakers contributed to 
the program: George A. Ingalls, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hudson Falls, Edna Denniston of Whitehall, Ray- 
mond Jerrett, Mary C. Guy, Mrs. Emily Cronkhite and 
Mrs. C. B. Hewitt of Hudson Falls, Mrs. Edna W. Shat- 
tuck of Fort Edward and Leon L. Winslow, Specialist in 
Drawing and Industrial Training, The State Department 


of Education. Following adjournment of the conference 
delegates were conducted through the Imperial Wall 
Paper Company’s plant at Glen Falls where they were 
given an opportunity to observe the intricate processes of 
wallpaper manufacture. 

New Haven, Conn. The local Chamber of Commerce 
and the high school and commercial high school, have co- 
operated with the industries of the city in conducting a 
series of industrial visits for familiarizing boys of the 
schools with local industrial opportunities. The purpose 
of the plan is to make the boy students think more con- 
structively about their vocation, and to encourage them to 
remain in the city after leaving school. 

To Open New Trade Schcols. The school board of 
Milwaukee, Wis., will shortly take steps toward the ex- 
pansion of the prevocational school, at present conducted 
in the Greenbush Street building. The school which was 
opened in its present location two months ago, has an en- 
rollment of 175 boys between 14 and 18 years who give 
the greater part of their time to manual training, with 
academic work as a subordinate part of the course. The 
school has for its aims, the holding in school of boys who 
have a dislike for the academic work, and the training of 
the boys in useful occupations which they may enter when 
they leave school. 

Manual Training at Four Schools. Four manual 
training centers for seventh and eighth grade pupils have 
been established at Elgin, Ill. The grade centers elimin- 
ate the necessity of the students going to the high school 
for manual training. 

Oregon Progresses in Vocaticnal Education. State 
Supt. J. A. Churchill of Oregon has recently reported that 
vocational education is making steady progress in the 
state. Supt. Churchill reports that 23 schools offer 
courses in agricultural education, four offer trade and in- 
dustrial work, and four operate under the home economics 
department. A dozen part-time trade extension classes 
have also been established. 

Vocational Work Becomes Self-Supporting. Of the 
forty or fifty high schools in Montana offering vocational 
education, a large number have become self-supporting in 

(Continued on Page XXIX) 
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(Continued from Page XXVI) 
the past few years, according to state vocational author- 
ities. The work offered in these schools is of a practical 
nature and the service is such that it can be sold to the 
public for money. 

At Fergus County High School and at Flathead 
County High School, two automobile classes have been 
organized and in operation for the past three years. 
Enough repair work is undertaken during a term to pay 
for all the running expenses over and above the salary of 
the instructor. 

At Powell, Deer Lodge, Whitehall, Fergus and Chi- 
nook high schools, sufficient farmwork has been done for 
the farmers of these communities to pay for most of the 
overhead expenses, outside of the salary of the instructor. 
In Powell County High School, a creamery has been in 
operation for the past year on a commercial basis and the 
product of the same is disposed of in the city of Deer 
Lodge. 

Smith-Hughes agricultural departments throughout 
the state are giving a service to the farmer which is 
highly regarded in each community where the work func- 
tions properly. The testing of milk and soils, the vaccina- 
tion of cattle for disease, the preparation of gopher poison 
by boys in these departments, demonstrate the value of 
such work in the schools. 

Graduaticn at Pullman. Graduation exercises for the 
mid-year class of Pullman Manual Training School, Pull- 
man, IIl., were held on January 25th, at the Palmer Park 
Auditorium. Almost all of the graduates of the four-year 
= course prepared for entry into the electrical 
trade. 

Shops Make School Projects. The pupils of the Boys’ 
Vocational School, at Elizabeth, N. J., have undertaken the 
making of school projects along the line of cabinets, draw- 
ing tables, display racks and other articles that are needed 
in the several classrooms. The boys have also undertaken 
the construction of a new line of vises, small arbor presses 
and bench lathes. 

In the woodworking department, the boys have made 
typewriter tables, office tables and teachers’ desks, all for 
future use in the schools of the city. The department also 
equipped the new Roosevelt School with sixteen double 
drawing desks, each with twelve drawers and compart- 
ments for drawing boards. 

Organize New Classes. The increased interest in 
manual training in the Rockford High School, at Rock- 
ford, Ill., has made it necessary to form new classes. Boys 
under 12 years will meet on Wednesdays from 4 to 5:30 
P. M. Classes for older boys will be conducted from 7 
to 8:30 o’clock Tuesday. About 25 boys are enrolled in 
both the older and younger divisions. 

Propose Placement Bureau. A placement bureau for 
the graduates of the high schools and the Nicholls Indus- 
trial School, at New Orleans, La., is proposed by the 
school board. Through the bureau, it is hoped to en- 
courage more eighth grade graduates to continue their 
studies. 

Expand Industrial Art Need. Expansion and devel- 
opment of the Art Institute of Chicago, through endow- 
ment, plus fellowships provided by the several industries, 
is a necessary program for the immediate future if Chi- 
cago is to gain a place in a new world movement for prac- 
tical industrial arts in the industries, according to Mr. 
Robert B. Harshe, Director of the Institute. Mr. Harshe 
recommends the three following improvements for the 
furtherance of industrial applied arts in Chicago: 

1. The establishment of a central building where the 
buyer may inspect samples or photographs of articles 
manufactured in Chicago, in which applied arts figure. 
This building should house the centralized societies, which 
are to be allied together for the promotion of industrial 
applied arts. 

2. Annual exhibitions of the products on the general 
plan of exhibitions of paintings and sculpture at the in- 
stitute. 

3. The centralization in Chicago for industrial art 
research and training of such an institute as the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh, with its fellowships, accomplish- 
ing things of untold value to the sciences. 

Mr. Harshe points out that the Art Institute itself is 
overcrowded but that there is sufficient space available ad- 
joining the institute where classrooms may be built and 
equipped for this purpose. The sum of $200,000 would 
be needed to build and equip such a structure. 
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STANLEY 


Nail Hammers 


10-inch 


o— all Stanley Tools, Stanley 


Hammers are scientifically made 
and of enduring quality. Of special 
steel, carefully forged, hardened and 
Handles of selected sec- 
And the 


claws are designed to bring the pulling 


tempered. 


ond growth white hickory. 


strain on body of claw—not on the 


edge. 


No. 12° shown above) is a popular 
hammer with bell face, round neck 


and poll. 


Hardware Dealers sell Stanley 
Tools. Write for No. 34 Catalog. 


Sy 


THE STANLEY Rute & Lever PLANT. 


Tue Stancey Worns 
New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Angeles - Seattle 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 
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An Important 
Announcement 


There has just been compiled a 


Practical Machine Shop Course 


especially arranged for home study both for 
students and men in the shop. 


This consists of two standard textbooks— 


ELEMENTARY MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTISE, by James Pratt, Director of 
the Williamson Free School, and FORG- 
ING OF IRON AND STEEL, by W. A. 
Richards, Former :Supervisecr of Manual 
Training, Rockford, Ill., and a course out- 
line and guide especially prepared by 
Carl L. Svensen, Assistant Professor, Ohio 
State University. 


Simplicity is the keynote of this course. 
Any man can understand it and with an 
hour’s work a day for four weeks, can ham- 
mer home the fundamentals of Machine 
Shop and Forge Practise. 


It is practical. The outline serves as a 
teacher and guides the student through the 
books, asks him questions and tells him how 
to find the answers. 


It is inexpensive. The combined price of 
the two books is $4.75 and the course costs 
that same amount. 





The books are uniformly bound and 
the entire course boxed in a convenient 
and handy case. 














No -Risk Order Form 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
8 Warren St., 
New York. 


Forward for FREE examination one copy of 
[ ] PRACTICAL MACHINE SHOP COURSE............ $4.75 
POW Vata dug ture w ie disisawran pus moray lysines walscneetied cbwecwin iowa 
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Report 40,000 Students in Wisconsin Schools. The 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational Education has reported a 
total of 39,454 pupils in the vocational schools of the state 
during the year, with 20,476 in day schools and 18,973 in 
night schools. Of the 20,476 day pupils, 2,004 were en- 
rolled for half time and 18,472 for eight hours a week. Of 
the 17,113 pupils remaining in school on January first, 
1,754 attended half time and 15,359 attended eight hours 
a week. Nearly 2,000 students are attending half time 
under the new compulsory part-time instruction law. 
The board reports that there is an increase of nearly 9,000 
pupils over a year ago. 

Continuaticn Teachers Meet. The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Association of Continuation Teachers 
was held on February 4th, at the Westminster Hotel, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Henry D. Fallona presided at the sessions. 

The speakers were Mr. Robert O. Small, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, who praised the spirit of the 
teachers and pupils; Mr. John C. Brodhead, of the Boston 
Board of Supervisors, who described the value of outdoor 
life to boys of school age; and Thomas Burns, who imper- 
sonated a Maine teacher and extracted a number of state- 
ments from the 200 guests as to the manner of conducting 
a continuation school.. 

The association reduced its yearly dues from $2 to $1. 

The following officers were elected: President, James 
Dugan, Cambridge; Vice-President, Henry D. Fallona; 
Treasurer, Frank H. Burke. 

VALUABLE TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Catalog of Vocational Texts. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company has just issued a revision of its catalog of voca- 
tional school textbooks, including works in mathematics, 
mechanics, drawing, machine shop, automobile mechanics, 
electricity, plumbing, etc. Copies will be sent to any in- 
structor on request. 

NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Motor Driven Lathe. The Reed-Prentice Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., has announced the marketing of 
a new Reed motor-driven lathe for use in manual training 
schools. The lathe embodies as a particular feature the 
ability to stop and start the spindle without stopping the 
motor. This is accomplished with the aid of a friction 
clutch on the intermediate shaft, between the motor pinion 
and the headstock gearing. The engagement or release of 
the clutch is made by means of levers, the operating handle 
being located within convenient reach of the operator. In 
bringing the lock pin into proper locking position, the 
sleeve is turned by hand, until the plunger engages, this 
being accomplished by the action of the lever. A two- 
horsepower motor of variable speed, arranged for a rate 
of 500 to 1,500 revolutions per minute, is used. All the 
electrical equipment is properly guarded by safety covers, 
strictly in accordance with regulations. 

A standard form of change gears is given for figuring 
the different pitches, which proves of much greater advan- 
tage than the quick change gear mechanism ordinarily 
furnished with the machine. é 

Offer Portable Wceod Working Machines. A most in- 
teresting group of portable machines for the school wood- 
shop has been developed by the Union Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and is being offered to vocational and 
manual training school shops. ‘ 

The line includes a combination jointer and universal 
saw bench, mounted on a sturdy metal base and fitted with 
heavy casters, so that it can be moved to any part of the 
shop where it will be of the most direct and immediate 
service. The machine is equipped with every necessary 
device for handling the widest variety of work, is thor- 
oughly rigid and adjustable for the widest kinds of uses, 
is fully equipped with safety devices, and has been tried 
out in commercial shops where it has been subjected to 
the heaviest duty. It is fitted with a cycle motor and 
switch and can be attached to any light socket. 

The Union Machine Company also manufactures a 


| portable jointer, a bench jointer, a universal saw bench 


and a portable band saw. In the manufacture of the 
bench special attention has been given to safety. Com- 


: | plete descriptive circulars are available and w.ll be sent 


upon request to school authorities. 
Offers New Combination Tool. ; 
who is widely known among schoolmen, has just announced 


Mr. Oscar P. Wodack, 


| the marketing of a new combination portable, electric 


drill and grinder. The tool is a development of the well 
known Wodack Electric Drill, and is intended especially 
(Continued on Page XXXIIT) 
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COMM ey: 


Sledge ~Iested 


For all-around practical utility the inexpensive 
Columbian Vise illustrated 
manual training schools. 
made, is easily attached to the bench, and is a vise 
of unusually high quality at a very low price. Com- 
plete catalog of Columbian Metal and Woodwork- 
ing Vises will assist vocational supervisors in se- 
lecting proper vise equipment. 





Columbian Hardware Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


CLEVELAND 


~ 








VISES 





is recommended for 
It is simply and sturdily 


Write for it. 











(Concluded from Page XXX) 
for use in small shops, where a variety of purposes and 
needs must be met. The new tool can be used for drilling 
holes in metal and wood, and is arranged to serve for all 
general grind.ing purposes. The drill capacity is %” to 
5,” and the grinder is 6”x%”. Complete descriptive ma- 
terial is available from the Wodack Electric Tool Corpora- 
tion, 23 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 

Issue Catalog. The manual training tool and hard- 
ware supplies reference book, par excellence, is a term 
which may be aptly applied to the new complete catalog 
of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York. The cata- 
log bears the number 565 and is a 317 page book, brim 
full of the latest high grade articles for school shops. 
Not only does it cover tools and materials for the wood 
shop, but special attention is given to machine shop, 
forge shop, automotive repair shop, etc. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher-reader of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
MAGAZINE. 

New Wallace Bench Band Saw. J. D. Wallace & 
Company, manufacturers of the famous line of bench 
woodworking machines, have just placed on the market 
a new portable band saw. The machine is entirely self 
contained, fully guarded and extremely flexible in use. 
It will handle stock up to eight inches thick. The table 
is adjustable from 45° to minus 5° and is of the quick 
adjustable type. Complete descriptive circulars are avail- 
able. 

New Disk Sander. The Oliver Machinery Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has just placed on the market its new 
No. 182 disk sander for use in pattern shops, toy shops, 
woodworking shops of all kinds, and industrial schools. 
The sander is intended for use in place of the wood trimmer 
formerly used in great numbers in the past. It has an 
added advantage in that it can be used in schools having 
no power line. All that is needed is to attach the machine 


to a lamp socket the same as a vacuum cleaner, and the 
machine is ready for instant use. 

The firm also makes sanders suitable for sanding rub- 
ber, fibre, soft metal and even hard metal to a certain 
extent. 


















NEW OLIVER 
BAN DISK SANDER. 


NEW tere i 





New G. T. D. Tool—The Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration has just announced a new hexagon rethreading 
die for rechasing the threads on Ford Automobile hubs. 
The die is 2%” diameter, 24 threads to the inch and will 
be found useful in school auto-mechanics shops. 

Open Branch Office. The Oliver Machinery Company 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has announced the establishment 
of a new branch office at 716 Lincoln Bank Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., as a means of better serving the needs of 
the industrial and vocational schools of the Northwest. 

The firm has secured the services of Mr. George C. 
Ramer as manager of the branch office, his territory cov- 
ering Western Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
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Administrative Problems 
Organization of Home Economics 


Schools and for Vocational School Teachers. 
Auto Mechanics I, II, and III 

Bricklaying and Concrete 

Cabinet Making I 

Carpentry I 

Drawing, Architectural I, II 

Drawing, Machine I, II 

Drawing, Mechanical, Elements of, 


Electrical 1 


Foundry I 
Furniture Upholstery 


Costume Design 
Dietetics 
Home Management 


Cafeteria Management and Cookery 
Clothing I, II, III, IV and V 
Color and Design 

Community Hygiene 

Cookery I, II, III, IV and V 


for those studying for the diploma. 





Science Physics, Household 
Qualitative Analysis 
Chemistry, Food 
Chemistry, Food Analysis Sociology and E i 


Chemistry, Industrial 


Chemistry, Physiological Economics 

Chemistry, Textiles Home and Social Economics 
Materials of Construction I, II and III 
Microbiology Sociology 


Basketball Coaching 
Swimming for Men ~ 


For catalog address 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session June 26-Augrst 25, 1922 
The following courses are oifered: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—7 Courses. 
For Directors and Teachers of State and Federal Aided Vocational Schools. Degree and Diploma Credit. 


Principles of Education 
Principles of Teaching 
Teaching Vocational and Industrial Classes 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS—33 Courses 
For teachers and supervisors of Industrial Arts and Manual Training in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Junior and Senior High 


Elements of Woodwork 
Forging I, Il, and II 


Grade and Prevocational Woodwork 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS—24 Courses 
For Teachers and Supervisors of Household Arts, for Dietitians and for Institutional] Directors. 


Hygiene and Home Nursing 
Institutional Organization and Administration Textiles 


DEGREE AND DIPLOMA ACADEMIC WORK AND SCIENCE—26 Courses 
For Stout two year course graduates and others studying for the Bachelor of Science degree in Industrial Arts or Household Arts and 


PHYSICAL TRAINING—5 Courses 
For Athletic Coaches and others interested in athletic games and swimming. 


Football Coaching 
Swimming for Women 


L. D. HARVEY, Pres., The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Citizenship for Vocational Schools 
Organization of Industrial Arts 


Machine Shop I, Il, and III 
Mill Work I 

Pattern Making I 

Printing I, II, and III 
Sheet Metal I, II, and III 
Wood Finishing 

Wood Turning I and II 


Interior Decoration 
Laundering 
Millinery 

Nutrition 


English 


English Composition 
English Dir. Readings 
English Literature 
Public Speaking 


MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics I and II 


History 
History, Modern 


Psychology and Education 


Modern Industries 
Psychology 
Psychology I (A) I (B) 
Psychology of Childhood 


Track and Field Coaching 











The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


Department of Industrial Education and Applied Arts 
June 26 to Aug. 4 (Fee $22) 


Classes in Manual and Industrial Arts; Drawing 
and Painting, Commercial Art, Design, Art- 
crafts Work, Elementary Handwork; Voca- 
tional and Industrial Education. Special at- 
tention to teaching methods. Courses leading 
to B.S. in Industrial Education or in Applied 
Arts. Graduate courses. 


For further information address 
Director, Summer Session, 


Madison, Wis. 











Dakota, Nebraska, and Western Iowa. Mr. Ramer has 
had considerable experience in the planning and equip- 
ment of manual training schools and institutions, and 
offers his services to schoolmen in the solving of their 
special problems connected with vocational equipment. 
Offer Improved Gesso. Gesso or relief paint, used 
with such wonderful effect by the old Italian Masters, is 
being revived by modern artist-craftsmen for decorating 
picture frames, chests, wall panels, etc. Much of the in- 
terest in the material is due to the development of an im- 
proved Gesso paint, which is manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. This material 
which bears the trade name of Reliefo, is the result of 
long experimentation for obtaining a material that will 
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The Student Needs Printing 
as much as he needs the alphabet 


It is as much a part of Education as English, the Rule of 
Three and History. It is, in fact, a combination of all studies—a 
ptactical illustration of all the student learns from teachersand books. 
It is at once a science, an art and an occupation. It gives him manual, 
mental and moral training. It helps him form habits of industry, 
accuracy and taste. It is a joy to the learner and a splendid asset in 
every relation of life. 

We supply printing outfits for schools, and give the benefit of 
our experience and that of schools which have tried out the plan. No 
© school is complete and doing its best work, or near its best work, 
unless printing is a part of its equipment. 





Send to us for help in your problem 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


& 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 
nsas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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give the results obtained by the old masters with a mini- 
mum of manipulation. 


Reliefo is manufactured in eight different colors, 
which may be mixed tc produce any shade or tint. It can 
be applied with a small brush directly from the original 
jar and will dry with a hard, bone-like finish that leaves 
the design in relief. The material is of such nature that 
the brushes used may be cleaned in water, which is a de- 
cided advantage in school use. 


Shop teachers who are making furniture and house- 
hold novelties for decoration in Italian polychrome, will 
find Reliefo an ideal material. Samples will be sent upon 
application to any reader of the Magazine. 
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How To Care For A Saw 


A Lesson In Outline 


A IT is not difficult to keep a saw in condition 

* to do good work. All that is required is a 
knowledge of what is necessary and some atten- 
tion to the saw while in use. However, no tool 
so well repays you for your work in caring for it 
properly as a saw. A saw which has been abused 
is usually worthless as a cutting tool, while a 
good saw properly cared for should be an efficient 
tool for a lifetime. 








The important things in the care of a 

@ saw are (A) to keep the sharp, quick- 

cutting tooth edge in as nearly as possible 

the same condition as when new, and (B) to 

see that the blade is free from rust and kept 

in such condition that the saw will not 
“bind” in the cut. 


As a saw is used, the teeth wear down 
e@ and it becomes necessary to resharpen 
them occasionally, and at longer intervals, 
to reset them. Great care should be taken 
in filing and setting saws. In the majority 
of cases, when a good saw no longer cuts 
properly, the trouble can be traced to in- 
correct filing or setting of the teeth. (Our 
next “Lesson in Outline” will tell in detail 
how to file a saw.) 


Saws are specially toothed, set, and filed 

e for different kinds of work. When trou- 

ble is encountered it is well to consider this 

point. There is a decided difference, for ex- 

ample, between a saw intended for interior 

finishing, and one intended for rough con- 
struction work. 


The blade of a good saw is taper- 
e ground so that it will “clear” easily in 
the cut. A rusty saw will not do this be- 
cause rust means pitting and a rough, uneven 
blade. Moisture against a steel surface, un- 
less that surface is protected, means rust. 
Protect the saw blade. When you finish 
using it, rub the blade with an oiled cloth. 


Last of all, a saw is a fine tool. The 

e teeth are filed to accurate, razor-keen 
points. The blade is ground and shaped to 
very exact measurements. Handle a saw 














carefully. Do not drop it on a bench but 
place it away carefully where the tooth-edge 
will be protected. Do not throw it down 
where the blade may be strained or broken. 


B THE above is only an outline of the more 
¢ important points. Information of this kind 
is given in detail in several booklets grouped un- 
der the head of “Disston Educational Aids.” In 
many schools these books are used as text-books. 
We will be glad to send sample copies to inter- 
ested instructors. Address Dept. L. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The July issue will contain 
an outline lesson on 
“How to File a Saw.” 
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NEW 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 
for Vocational Schools 


1 Longfield— 
e SHEET METAL 

0) |: $2.25 
The underlying principles of sheet metal 
pattern drafting. 


2 Hobbs, Elliott and 
e Consoliver— 
GASOLINE 
AUTOMOBILLE ........$3.00 
The standard textbook on automobile op- 
eration and repair. 


3 Dawes— 

e COURSE IN ELEC.- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING— 
Vol. I—Direct Currents .$4.00 
Vol. Il—Alternating 
eS ee rr .00 


(Electrical Engineering Texts.) 
The new course on practical electricity that 
is being so widely adopted. 


4 Dibble— 
e ELEMENTS OF 
PLUMBING ........00 $1.50 


A practical text developed in the evening 
classes of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


5 Croft— 
e WIRING FOR 
LIGHT AND POWER. $3.00 


6 Burghardt— 

e THE LATHE, BENCH 
WORK AND WORK AT 
yi oe $2.25 


7 French and Svensen— 
e MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.$1.50 








Free Examination Coupon 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 


Pee mee meee ee eee eee ease er eeeseeeeesssesseseesese 


Ind.-A.-5-1-22 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and 
Canada only.) 











NEWS AND NOTES. 

Service of Vocational School. The Vocational Depart- 
ment at Albany, N. Y., has served over 4,200 men, women 
and children from 10 years to 60 years, divided into the 
following groups: Boys’ Vocational School, 75; Girls’ Vo- 
cational School, 80; Part-Time School, 862; Industrial 
Arts (grade boys), 885; household arts (grade girls), 970; 
evening vocational classes, 1,352. 

Aside from the legitimate and most important pro- 
duct, the trained boy, the Vocational School has produced 
commercial products for the several branches of the 
board of education totaling over $3,500, as follows: 


Cabinet making department, .... $1,640 
Machine shop department, ...... 256 
Printing department, ........... 1,710. 


The Household Arts Department of the Bangor, Me., 
high school has recently been presented with a very fine 
electric range. This range is the gift of the Bangor 
Railway & Electric Co. The officers of this company have 
long been noted for their public spirit and especially their 
interest in school work. It is most encouraging to the 
teachers of industrial and vocational work to have the 
business men of this community take such a lively interest 
in this important work. 

The girls in the household arts course manifest much 
interest and: pleasure in learning the advantages of cook- 
ing with the new Westinghouse electric range. The West- 
inghouse Electric Co. very kindly sent their representa- 
tive, Mr. Allen, here to demonstrate. Mr. Allen held one 
afternoon session with the girls and prepared, cooked and 
served a meal on the range for their benefit. 

Close of Evening Classes. After one of the most suc- 
cessful year’s work in their history, having served over 
1,300 men and women, the evening vocational schools of 
Albany held their annual commencement exercises and 
exhibition on Friday evening, March 10th, at the Albany 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 

One of the most popular classes this year was the 
course in automobile mechanics conducted at School No. 
16. For several years the course hae been given at the 
high school, but this year on account of the demands for 
more space, the work was transferred to one of the grade 
schools. The number who registered for the course was 
so large that it was necessary to run six nights a week 
or in three classes. At one time there was a waiting list 
of one hundred names. The general excellence of the 
evening school work reflects the high standards of the 
teaching staff and the great amount of care used in their 
selection. 

Vocational Educaticn in Montana. Director G. B. 
Edwards of the Montana Department of Vocational Train- 
ing and Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation has recently 
presented a report giving an insight into the work of the 
department for the past eighteen months. In his summary 
he points to the following accomplishments: 

1. Forty evening classes organized for over 500 work- 
ers in mines, smelters, sugar factories, railroad shops and 
mechanical trades. 

2. Three day trade schools in automobile repair, 
turning out mechanics worthy of the name. 

3. One co-operative day trade school where boys 
work in industry and get training in technical subjects 
related to industry during the same period of time. 

4. Two foremen training courses where foremanship 
and training in industry have been upgraded. 

Last year it was estimated that $2,000 state and fed- 
eral funds invested in evening classes for tradesmen gave 
over 300 per cent returns to industry in increased effic- 
iency. 

The evening trade extension program in co-operation 
with the public schools opened the first of September in 
Butte, where five classes of evening school work were put 
into operation. At Anaconda, two classes in mechanical 
drawing for smelter men and merchants were organized. 
Eighty-four Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad 
employes enrolled for the evening work at the Custer 
County High School at Miles City. Work in electricity, 
air brake and mechanical drawing were offered. 

At Laurel, evening school work was started for the 
first time this year and three classes were organized in 
air brake and mechanical drawing. At Deer Lodge, the 
county high school organized a class in electricity for the 
engine men, and plans are under way to organize a second 
class in air brake operation. At Missoula, classes were 


organized in February. 
(Continued on Page XXVIII) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 


oO 
™,, 


For either primary or advanced 
cecan ion desete > : grades. It includes all materials nec- 
pended upon for uniformly . essary for the very best wood finishing 
superior results is because in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
of the experts in our labora- | with a manual giving full and practical 
tory. instructions for each operation. 

“The House of Experts” 


The material in this equipment, is of 
the highest possible quality—Exactly 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 


This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 


A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 


For full specifications and 
prices of the equipment, write 
the 


=,, Crand Rapids 
» Varnish 
Corporation 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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The most widely used Text- 
book for Elementary Auto 
Courses. ‘ 


Motor Vehicle 
Their Engines 


Edward S. Fraser and 
Ralph B. Jones 





Motor Veh 


A complete course in the Auto- 
mobile with technicalities reduced 
to a minimum, therefore especially 
suitable for Vocational, Industrial, 
and High Schools. 


Adoptions in such schools total 
just twice the number that used it 
nine months ago,—that illustrates 
the value of its clear exposition of 
fundamentals, of the easy-to-read 
red and black cuts, of the thorough- 
ness with which it presents the sub- 
ject. 


350 pages with 280 illustrations. 
Price $2.00 


Examine these Van Nostrand Text-books 


PATTERN MAKING................. $2.00 


By Samson and McCracken. 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN PRACTI- 


ce yy ee $2.50 
ELEMENTS OF RADIO 
ee, See $2.50 


By Ellery W. Stone. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
yp. ££ « | Ter $2.25 
By C. C. Leeds. 


No Risk Order Form 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
8 Warren St., 
New York. 








Forward for FREE examination one copy of 


{ ] MOTOR VEHICLES AND THEIR ENGINES......... $2.00 
I will return or remit $2.00 in ten days. 
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The work has been in a measure self-supporting, not- 
ably in Fergus County, where agricultural students 
worked forty acres of land, raising garden truck products, 
which were sold at a profit and by seed testing and milk 
testing and soil testing reduced the cost of instruction 
to a minimum. 

There has been a great demand this year for classes 
in home economics. The first of these was organized in 
Bozeman during the early part of October and the de- 
mand became so great that many were obliged to be 
placed on the waiting list. The work consisted of dress- 
making and millinery. Helena, Deer Lodge, Missoula 
and Thompson Falls are planning to put on similar pro- 
grams. The classes are intended to help those persons 
who contemplate the step which will make them future 
home makers, persons who often are obliged to work dur- 
ing the day to study the household arts which are so 
necessary in the home. In the case of the married woman, 
it is a supplement to the knowledge already gained. 

Shopwork Policy in High Schools.. In connection with 
the purchase of machinery for the Central High School 
at Detroit, Mich., a statement of policy applying to shop- 
work in three-year academic high schools, has been pre- 
sented to the board by the superintendent. The policy 
provides for the following: 

(1). There should be no shops in the three-year 
academic high school—devoted to a single line of work, 
such as machine shop practice, pattern making, cabinet 
making or electrical work. 

(2) This school should be equipped with one or two 
“General” shops only. 

(3) The equipments of this general shop will be 
much less expensive than the single unit shops. It will 
have small units of equipment demonstrating the principal 
industries of the city. Facilities for a few lines of actual 
shop work will be provided, but the nature and purpose 
of the course will prohibit constructive work in the sense 
of turning out a manufactured product of commercial 
value to the “Board of Education.” 

(4) A general shop has facilities for teaching and 
demonstrating a variety of manufactured processes for 
the purpose of giving a student an intellectual viewpoint 
of the problems involved. The shop work has therefore 
little direct vocational significance except insofar as suc- 
cess in many professions and vocations is related to a 
knowledge of conditions in the industrial world. 

(5) The main purpose is cultural in the sense that 
this work will broaden the mind of the student as pertain- 
ing to the principal conditions which made his city what 
it is today. 

Reasons for recommending additional equipment for 
Machine Shop—Central High School: 

(1) To facilitate the instruction of Junior College 
students. There are now thirty-four (34) Engineering 
students taking the machine shop work. Shop work for 
these students is required by the University of Michigan. 

(2) The shop is now equipped with only one milling 
machine and the teacher finds it impossible to cover the 
required course. 

(3) This machine has been requested by the school, 
during the past two years. It was allowed in the budget 
for this year. 

Students’ Work Displayed. The work of the students 
at the Manhattan Evening Trade School, New York City, 
was displayed at the school on March 8th, and visitors 
were given a view of the students at work in their class- 
rooms. 

The power machine room was in full operation. There 
materials were cut out. Embroidery and all straw oper- 
ating is done under the direction of special teachers. 
The hundred workers have all had experience in operating 
electric power sewing machines. On another floor, most 
of the drafting and designing is done. No patterns are 
used, but different kinds of material are cut and draped 
on figures and models. Those with experience in dress- 
making are mostly enrolled for this course. They work 
on silks, satin, velvet, georgettes and other materials. 

On another floor are various novelty classes, includ- 
ing the making of candle and lamp shades in silks, bro- 
cades, chiffon, also the making of sewed novelties, and 
all styles of novelty boxes and French novelties in cre- 
tonne, chintz, silks and tapestries. Artificial flower and 
feather making is another branch, which admits beginners, 
and includes drafting of patterns, preparing of materials, 
making and branching of muslin, silk and velvet flowers 

(Continued on Page XXXI) 
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Sledge ~Iested 


ANUAL training schools seeking practical and 
economical vise equipment for woodworking 

and metal working will find in the Columbian line, the 
widest variety of types, sizes and prices that is avail- 
able. Columbian Vises range from the simplest vises 
that are worth buying at all to the most highly per- 
fected and specialized types. 
write for the Columbian Catalog. 





Columbian Hardware Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


CLEVELAND 


VISIES 


Before buying vises 
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(Continued from Page XXVIII) 
for millinery, dress, decorative and novelty purposes. 

In the drafting and draping for dressmakers, on the 
fourth floor, were shown a number of creations. A num- 
ber of the teachers are during the day employed in the 
highest class modiste houses in the city and therefore 
bring to the pupils the latest styles and ideas in dress. 

Other trades taught at the school are hand embroid- 
ery, batik and dyeing, straw hat making, salesmanship, 
textiles, civics and labor laws, shop English, shop ac- 
counting, gymnastics and hygiene, cooking and lunch 
room work, and teacher training for industrial- schools. 
On entering, each scholar picks out her own line of study. 
All courses are divided into two units (ten nights in each 
unit). Five units give a certificate, while the completion 
of ten units in either one subject or a combination of two 
subjects is required for a diploma. No one is admitted 
who does not meet the requirements of the course for 
which they apply. 

There are in the neighborhood of 1,500 pupils at pres- 
ent in the evening trade schools. Free two-hour lessons 
are given each class twice a week. Muslin and paper are 
furnished by the school board, but materials are purchased 
by students either from the school stock or outside stores. 
When finished the model belongs to them. 

Experiment in Vocational Education. An unusual 
experiment in vocational education, to be carried on joint- 
ly by the paper industry and the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, will shortly be under way in the im- 
portant paper making states. A special conference for 
the training by the federal and state authorities of fore- 
men, has been started in Erie, Pa., and by the large paper 
mills in New York, Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

The establishment of training classes for foremen is 
a preliminary activity undertaken by the paper industry, 
which has for many years been preparing the details of 
technical educational courses for its workmen. 

The foremen’s course is entirely separate from the 
technical course mapped into a general system of educa- 
tion for the men in the mills. The preparation of text- 
books by the technical associations of the United States 
and Canada has been financed by a fund of $40,000 raised 


with the assistance of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, representing the paper manufacturers in the 
United States and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, representing the manufacturers across the bor- 
der. 

Continuation School Benefits Workers. A recent re- 
port of the Continuation School at Syracuse, N. Y., shows 
that good work has been accomplished since its establish- 
ment a year ago. The pupils attend a few days each 
week, for which most of the employers make no deduction 
in salary. The school is well equipped and is partially 
supported by the state. The school does not aim to class- 
ify the pupils’ skill but does recommend them as to the 
essential qualities which every employer recognizes as 
essential. The courses are designed to permit pupils a 
wide range of vocational experience. The equipment at 
the present time offers courses in clerical and office work, 
typewriting, salesmanship, dressmaking, millinery, home 
makine, sien writing, drafting, carpentry, cabinet making, 
general wood working and machine shop practice. The 
school has been organized under the law of 1919 of the 
state of New York and has been in operation for the last 
year and a half. 

Retain Course. At a public election on the question 
of discontinuing manual training on the grounds of econ- 
omy, the citizens of Fox Lake, Wis., voted to retain the 
course in the schools. 

Mill Foremen Take Training. The Idaho Board of 
Vocational Education, under the direction of Mr. M. S. 
Lewis, recently concluded a two weeks’ course in fore- 
manship training at Coeur d’Alene. 

Vocational Department Established. A vocational de- 
partment has been included in the plans for a new high 
school to be erected at Wayne, W. Va., at a cost of 
$180,000. 

More than a Thousand Children Out of Work. A re- 
cent report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
shows that 1,500 Milwaukee children under 17 who left 
school are now out of work. Only 178 out of 803 chil- 
dren who made application for work, received employment. 

At the same time a probable increase of fifteen 
per cent in attendance was reported by the Milwaukee 
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The Golding Jobber Gives that Cleaner and Sharper 


Impression So Essential to Proper Instruction 


The Golding Jobber signifies in its name the char- 
acter of work it is capable of doing—JOB WORK. 
And printers tell us that it does that work better, 
quicker, and at a greater profit in good will, satis- 
faction and dollars than it can be done on any f 
other platen press made. i 


One printer recently wrote us that he prefers the 
Golding Jobber to all other platen presses because 
his feeders find it easy to feed, the make-ready 
handy and convenient, the distribution unexcelled, ; 
the speed much greater, and the production 
higher, cleaner and sharper. 

It is this character of press we recommend as an 
essential assistant in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of printing. 

The illustration shows the Golding Jobber No. 7— 
10x15 inches, complete with Automatic Brayer 
Fountain, Duplex Distributor, Counter, Safety 
Feed Guard, and individual electric motor drive. 


WRITE FOR “WHAT PRINTERS 
SAY ABOUT GOLDING JOBBERS.” 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











Made in sizes 8xi2—10x15—12x18 
and 15x21 inches. 





We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand 
Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding 
Hand Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and Official Card 
Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding Tablet Press. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 








Continuation School, which gave figures showing 4,611 
boys working under permit at an average wage of $11.14 
per week, and 2,966 girls employed at an average pay of 
$10.95 per week. 

It was felt that a good many children and older 
students have taken the opportunity of fitting themselves 
for better positions when the unemployment era has 
passed. There is an attendance of 1,257 in the night cen- 
tral continuation school, and 2,524 in the branch night 
schools, with the ages of pupils running from 17 to 70. 

Connect Scheol and Future Work. The Boys’ Club of 
the high school at Hartford, Conn., with the aid of the 
faculty and the business and professional men, has started 
a campaign in vocational guidance, which is intended to 
place an entirely different aspect upon the value of the 
school to the city and to the students themselves. The 
Club believes that the supreme test of the worth of the 
high school to the city and to the pupils is the degree in 
which the education received helps in their future life- 
work. Through the guidance of experienced men, it is 
intended that the students shall make use of their latent 
possibilities or, in other words, they are not to become 
“square pegs in round holes.” It is hoped the idea will 
become a permanent feature in the school work and that 
the interviews with counsellors and advisors will be con- 
tinued over an extended period. Mr. Wm. A. Wheatley, 
a vocational guidance expert, is director of the campaign, 
while the Boys’ Club, with Mr. James A. Taylor as chair- 
man, represents the students. 

Part-Time School Proposed. The establishment of an 
opportunity or part-time school in the business section of 
New Orleans is proposed by the school board as a means 
of giving further training to boys and girls who have left 
school to go to work. A number of business men and 
employers have become interested in the plan and have ex- 
pressed a desire to share in the expense of the work. 

Plan Survey of School Pupils. The officials of the 
Detroit public school system have undertaken the task 
of learning how students progress after leaving the 
schools. An exhaustive survey covering a number of 
years will be undertaken in the hope that defects in the 
school system may be uncovered and remedied. 


The study of each student will begin on the day the 
pupil leaves the school. His marriage, his occupation, his 
salary, standing in the community, all will be noted and 
entered in the card index record. Successful persons will 
be separated from the failures and a closer study made 
of those who fail in an effort to learn if the shortcomings 
are due to the faults of the school system. 

The survey, which is believed to be the tirst of its 
kind, will be undertaken under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur E. Lederle, head of the attendance division of 
the local schools. 

Appropriation for Vocational Work. The school com- 
missioners of Indianapolis, Ind., have appropriated $5,000 
to be used in continuing part-time vocational training. 
The additional amount was made necessary by the increase 
in _— and the threatened exhaustion of the vocational 
fund. 

Vocational Course Popular. The fact that Roy, N. 
Mex., has suffered the loss of a new high school has not 
lessened the people’s zeal for vocational training, accord- 
ing to the State Director of Agricultural Education. The 
course of study this year has included such practical ag- 
ricultural instruction as care and management of live- 
stock, feeding rations, judging livestock, and a study of 
the various breeds and types of livestock. 

In connection with the course, instruction in farm 
shopwork is a fundamental part of the curriculum. The 
students receive instruction in the care and sharpening of 
tools, cement work and ropework. All of the instruction 
is centered around the problems of the practical farmer. 

New Vocational School. The new government voca- 
tional school at Portland, Me., which is arranged to ac- 
commodate 200 students, will be ready for occupancy in 
April. A full equipment of tools and machinery has been 
installed. 

Vocaticnal Department. A vocational department 
will be included in the new two-story junior high school 
which is to be erected at Carbondale, Pa. 

Automobile Mechanics. A course in automobile me- 
chanics covering two years, will be introduced in the Utica 
Free Academy, at Utica, N. Y. The course will be open 

(Continued on Page XXXV) 
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to those who own cars, as well as to those who desire 
to take the work as a vocational line. 

Vocational Training in Industry. Senator Fox has 
recently introduced a bill in the Maryland legislature 
which is intended to place the state in cooperation with 
the Federal government in vocational training for per- 
sons injured in industry. The bill provides that the State 
Education Board and the Industria] Accident Commission 
shall act with the Federal board in formulating a plan 
of action. A sufficient sum for the purpose of the act 
wil be incorporated in the budget. 

Vocational Department. A vocational department will 
be established in the new high school at Nazareth, Pa., 
which will be erected at a cost of $100,000. 

Students Construct Tables. The boys of the voca- 
tional school, at Holyoke, Mass., have recently completed 
the construction of sixteen cooking tables for the domestic 
science department. The tables were made at a cost of 
less than $25 and the work was done under the direction 
of Peter Mason, instructor in charge. 

Plan Consolidation of Courses. The citizens of 
Marshfield, Wis., will be saved several thousand dollars 
through the consolidation of vocational and academic 
courses. The plan which is proposed by the board has 
been in operation for some time at Wisconsin Rapids 
where the cost is only $6,000 annually. 





Vote Trade School. The citizens of Middletown, Conn., | 


in town meeting assembled, voted to establish a trade 
school. The state’s appropriation of $40,000 will be met 
by the citizens. 

Large Enrollment in County Vocational Work. A 
total of 552 persons were enrolled in Cumberland County, 


Pa., vocational schools and courses during 1921, according | 
to a report of the County Supervisor, W. R. Skillman. | 


Of the total enrollment, 170 were in the five vocational 
schools of the county; 104 were in the junior project 


work conducted in eleven rural schools; 157 were enrolled | 
in the farmers’ short course in January, and 121 in the | 
course which closed in February. School project work | 


was successfully conducted by 76 pupils with a gross earn- 
ing of $3,140 and an average earning of $1.26 per hour. 
The schools took an active part in the agricultural events 
of the state and county and promoted an extensive pro- 
gram of special events in all parts of the county. 
Censtruct Display Stands. The vocational school at 


Marshfield, Wis., recently made 48 stands for the display | 


of ladies’ garments and Easter millinery of a local style 
shop. The stands have a twelve in¢h diameter base and 
machine-turned spindles, mounted with knobs and coat 
hangers, varying in height from 16 to 48 inches. 


Tests for Trade Teachers. The Board of Examiners | 


for the New York City schools has announced examina- 
tions for applicants who desire licenses to teach certain 


subjects in the vocational schools. The list of sub- | 


jects follows: 


Teachers in Vocation Schools,—Architectural drawing, | 
(men); advanced dressmaking, (women), elementary 


dressmaking, (women), electrical installation and prac- 
tice, (men); embroidery machine operating, (women); 
flower and feather making, (women); foundry work, 
(men); laundering, (women); industrial design, (men); 
mechanical drawing (men); novelty work, (women); 


shoe cutting and fitting, (men); shoe machine oper- | 


ating, (men); straw machine operating, (women); trade 
mathematics, (men). 


Teachers of Textile Subjects in a Vocational School | 


for Boys.—Decorative fabrics, (men and women), and 
machine knitting, (men). 

Teachers of Vocational Classes in Elementary Schools. 
—Electrical Installation and practice, (men); industrial 
design, (men); machine shop practice, (men); pottery, 
(men); printing, (men); sewing and dressmaking, (wom- 
en); sheet metal work, (men); trade drawing, (men). 

For all of the licenses, the examination will include 
practical tests, oral tests and short written tests in the 
theory and practice of the trade, knowledge of machines, 


tools, etc., uses and values of materials, conditions in the | 


trade, municipal regulations, if any, applying to the trade, | 


etc. 

Carpentry Classes Build Tool Room., The carpentry 
classes at Hudson, N. Y., recently completed the building 
of a tool room for the carpentry shop. The boys are very 
proud of their handiwork since it offers many advantages 
over the old system of cabinets and drawers. Two classes 
shared in the building of the room which was undertaken 
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STANLEY 


*‘Everlasting’’ 


CHISELS 


No. 50 


 aaage “Everlasting” Chisels 
have made good with the car- 
penters—hence their value and pop- 
ularity in the educational field. 
They are made in two styles, with 
beveled and square edge. No. 50, 
shown above, is representative of 
the line. 

Head, shank and blade are forged 
from one piece of tool steel, insuring 
strength, durability and providing 
for maximum efficiency. 

Handle of selected hickory, well fin- 
ished and fitting snugly into ferrule. 
Special patented construction pre- 
vents handle from splitting. 


Write for Stanley Tool Catalog, 16 E. 
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New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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Two More CASS Books 


Published by Wiley 


Technical Mathematics 


By HARRY M. KEAL, 


Head of Mathematics Department, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit; 


NANCY S. PHELPS, 


Grade Principal, 
Southeastern High School, Detroit, and 


CLARENCE J. LEONARD, 


Instructor in Mathematics, 
Cass Technical High School. 


VOLUMES I AND II ARE READY 


OLUME I is the first unit of a series of 
three books taking up the subject and 
representing, with the other units, the result 
of ten years’ study of the needs of technical 
high schools. This unit represents the first 
three semesters’ work, the equation being the 
main topic. 
228 pages. 4% by 7. 148 figures. Cloth. 
OLUME II takes up the work of the 
fourth and fifth semesters, developing 
the triangle and proving the work previously 
taught. The line between plane and solid 
geometry has been broken, the latter being 


covered as far as spherical geometry. 
271 pages. 4% by 7. 307 figures. Cloth. 


OLUME III will be published during the 

coming summer. Oblique triangulation, 

the geometry of the sphere, and the neces- 

sary practice in logarithms and the slide rule 
are given. 





“Cass” Textbooks are Dependable 
The graduates of Cass Technical High School 
who have been through this series have been 
found well prepared for engineering colleges, 
and have been uniformly successful in such 
college work. 











We will gladly send these or any other WILEY 
BOOKS on free examination terms. Mail the 
coupon—send it TODAY. 


Wiley Free Examination Coupon 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 
Pooks: (1e ete eee eee eee eee e eaten tee ett tenet eee es 
If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 
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with interest by all the boys. The work was done under 
the direction of Mr. Kenneth R. LaVoy, instructor in the 
industrial arts department. 

New Machinery Installed. The Florence High School, 
at Florence, Colo., has recently installed new manual train- 
ing machinery, at a cost of $4,500. 

Complete Shop for District School. The manual train- 
ing work for the Westville District of New Haven, Conn., 
is being carried out in a complete shop. The district 
recently became a part of the New Haven school system 
and it is expected that the work this year will take on 
added interest and greater scove and value. Mr. Harvey 
H. Wheaton, formerly of Gardner, Mass., has joined the 
faculty. 

Build Farm Shop. Under the direction of the instruc- 
tor in vocational agriculture, the boys of that department 
at Mexico, Mo., have built a farmshop on the school 
grounds. The boys did all the work of building the foun- 
dation, erecting the structure and installing the benches 
and machinery. As a reward for the work, the depart- 
ment was given a band saw, a wood turning lathe and a 
power-driven emery wheel. 

Automobile Mechanics. A course in automobile mech- 
anics has been introduced -at Deadwood, S. D. There is a 
satisfactory enrollment and the interest of the students is 
keen. It is planned to enlarge and extend the work during 
the next year. 

Industrial Addition. The school district of Lock 
Haven, Pa., has completed an addition for the industrial 
school which is 32 feet by 40 feet and two stories high. 
The addition houses the automobile department of the 
high school. 


School Enrolls 370 Students. The new vocational 


school at Fond du Lac., Wis., opened with an enrollment - 


of 370 students. The home economics classes have the 
largest enrollment, with 134 students of whom eight are 
boys. There are 71 boys in the machine shop courses, 64 
in the bookkeeping, 29 in shorthand, 28 in printing and 22 
in the automobile mechanics course. 

State Expends Large Amount. The state of Illinois 
has expended a total of $398,009.79 for vocational educa- 
tion within the state. A total of $144,776 have been spent 
for agricultural education, $163,040 for industrial educa- 
tion and $120,192 for home economics work. 

Smith-Hughes Work Continued. The high school at 
Sandpoint, Ida., is one of two schools in the state to con- 
tinue Smith-Hughes Economics courses. The failure of 
the legislature to make the necessary appropriations has 
resulted in the selection of Sandpoint and Shoshone to 
continue this work. 


An organization meeting of the Niagara District Vo- 
cational Club was held at Niagara Falls, New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, at which time the following officers were elected: 
President, William E. Wire; Secretary, William V. Win- 
slow; Treasurer, Frank J. McAuliffe. The Niagara dis- 
trict club is one of an association of similar New York 
State clubs, affiliated with the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education. Its purpose is to get together all per- 
sons interested in vocational education throughout the 
state. 


New Vocational Courses. The Vocational School at 
Beloit, Wis., has recently introduced courses in salesman- 
ship and comptometer work. These are conducted in con- 
junction with the regular commercial course. The work 
is under the direction of Mr. A. G. McCreary. 

Accepts Gift. The homestead of the late James H. 
Stout, founder of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., has 
been given to the state of Wisconsin by Mrs. Stout, to be 
used as a dormitory for women teachers and girl students. 
The homestead includes a large residence and twenty 
acres of land which form a veritable park. After Mrs. 
Stout’s death, the state is free to use and dispose of the 
property as it sees fit. 

Course in Garment Design. The Textile Evening 
Trade School, New York City, is offering a course in ladies’ 
garment designing. The course has been arranged to 
meet the needs of men and women in the several branches 
of the industry and is intended for those who seek pro- 
motion or material aid in their work. 


Vocational Education in Lumber Mills. Classes in 
electricity, lumber grading, and general education have 
been conducted this year at the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany in Mill City, Oregon. Two more classes in mechani- 
cal drawing and automobile mechanics are planned. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
Issue Bulletin No. 5. The Oliver Machinery Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has just issued its new Bulletin | 


No. 5, describing its circular sawing machines and ex- 
plaining the care of circular saws. The pamphlet offers 
a number of practical pointers about circular saws and 
suggestive equipment for fitting purposes. It describes 
the construction and special advantages of the Oliver 
variety saw bench, motor-arbor saw bench, hand-feed rip 
saw, portable hand planer and jointer, motor-arbor swing 
saw and self-feed rip saw. The bulletin should be of 
special help to those who have to take care of circular 
saws or who have in charge the operation of circular saw- 
ing machinery. 

Real Help on Making a Teachers’ Desk. The Ameri- 
can Woodworking Machinery Company has just issued a 
booklet on “The Manufacture of a Teachers’ Flat Top 
Desk” which is a real help. It sets a new standard for 
business literature addressed to school shop teachers. 

The booklet contains the complete working drawings 
and bills of materials for a flat top teachers’ desk and a 
chair. It then illustrates and describes each of the 
machine operations necessary to prepare the several parts 
of the desk for final assembly. The illustrations, made 
in the Rochester Vocational School, show correct typical 
methods of putting stock through wood working machin- 
ery. The final pages illustrate right methods of gluing, 
assembly and finishing. 

More Than a Catalog. 


Sheet metal work is growing | 





as a manual arts subject and as a vocational subject with | 


leaps and bounds. The reasons for the growing interest 
are first, the intrinsic merit of the activity and its inter- 
esting character and secondly, the valuable helps which 
are available for school and school shop use. To illus- 
trate: The Berger Bros. Company of Philadelphia have 
just issued a new catalog of machines, tools and miscel- 
laneous supplies for school sheet metal working. Instead 
of limiting the booklet to a dry presentation of items 
offered for sale, considerable teaching material is in- 
cluded. Ten distinct lists of equipment for typical school 
situations are included; five are minimum lists and five are 
generous, economical lists which may be termed “complete 
outfits.” The catalog proper is followed by a series of 
seven lessons in sheet metal work, tables of seams, and 
gauges. The use of machines in turning out a typical 
school project is illustrated. The bookle* is mailed with- 


out charge. 
NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Oliver Tenoner. The Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just placed on the market 
its new Oliver No. 125 Universal Single End Tenoner, 
which it claims to be the most efficient and most thor- 
oughly safeguarded tenoner yet produced. The machine 
is designed for tenoning, coping and cutting off of stock 
to lengths used in the production of furniture, cabinets, 
implements, or wherever a tenoner of wide range is 
needed. 

The machine will cut tenons 7 inches long at one cut 
or 10 inches long with two cuts, will make double or 
triple tenons, and can be used as a saw tenoner to work 
tenons 4 inches long, 6 inches thick and 24 inches wide. 

The machine is provided with belts, cutting heads and 
saw which are all completely covered with special safety 
guards to protect the worker. The main frame is of 
rigid iron construction and carries all of the sub units 
which compose the machine and are interchangeable for 
repair. 

Inaugurates New Service. The Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation has just published a new telegraph and 
cable code for the benefit of its customers. It is be- 
lieved that the code will be equally helpful for domestic 
customers as for those overseas, and will save telegraphic 
as well as cable expense of those who have occasion to 
order GTD goods by wire. 

The code represents several years’ work and is of 
the five letter type so arranged that it can be combined 
with the majority of standard commercial codes. It 
covers every item manufactured by the firm and includes 
the usual features relative to orders, etc. The code may 
be obtained direct from the home office of the firm at 
Greenfield, Mass., and will be found included in the new 
46A catalog. 
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Introducing 


“ARTISTA” Water Colors 


By the Makers of “CRAYOLA” 


After extensive laboratory work to de- 
velop school water color paints of Gold 
Medal Quality, we now take pleasure in 
offering you “ARTISTA” Water Colors. 


“ARTISTA” is put up in attractive black 
enamel boxes, lithographed in a deep 
chrome yellow. 


The cover is in five compartments for 
mixing as many color washes as will be 
necessary for the most varied use. 


The box, longer than the average box on 
the market, admits of more space between 
pans, thereby minimizing the likelihood 
of one color running into the other. When 
shut it will remain tightly closed due to 
two nibs on the front of the box which 
form a catch. There will, therefore, be 
no spring to the cover as is the case in 
boxes where it is necessary to rely on a 
close fit in order to keep the box shut. 


The colors are permanent, smooth work- 
ing, and especially prepared to yield color 
freely to the brush. The pigments used 
are of standard shades and will never 
vary. 


In every way, “ARTISTA” Water Colors 
will equal in quality our well-known line 
of Gold Medal Crayons for every use. 
Samples will be sent to supervisors on 
request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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PERSONAL NEWS NOTES. 

Mr. W. LeRoy Benedict, of Cozad, Neb., has accepted 
a position as instructor in manual and mechanic arts in 
the industrial department of the city schools of Seward. 
Mr. Benedict will have charge of the supervision of man- 
ual training, mechanical drawing and automobile me- 
chanics. 

Mr. I. S. Neall of Salt Lake, Utah, has left the 
state vocational service to accept a position with the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education in charge of 
part-time school work. Mr. Noall will have in charge 
the work of training teachers in vocational education in 
trades and industries who will aid the state trainers in 
this work. 

Mr. George S. Sanders of Ogden, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. I. M. Noall as Supervisor of voca- 
tional education in trades and industries. 

Mr. I. L. Chessen and Mr. Fred Schroeder, Jr., have 
been appointed teachers of shopwork for the elementary 
schools of Brooklyn Borough, New York City. 

Mr. Ernest Nickel, of Minneapolis, has been appointed 
instructor in mechanical drawing and shop mathematics 
in the vocational school, at Fond du Lac, Wis. Mr. Nickel 
succeeds Howard Gerber. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Burbank, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been appointed Director of the Girls’ Trade School 
at Worcester, Mass. Miss Burbank succeeds the late 
Helen Hildreth. ; 

Mr. A. W. Siemers, principal of the vocational school 
of Madison, Wis., since its founding in 1912, has resigned. 
_ Siemers will enter the commercial field about August 

rst. 

Mr. Marvin Miller, of Independence, Kans., has been 
appointed State Director of Vocational Education under 
the Smith-Hughes law. 


Mr. John Hickman Brown has recently accepted the 
position of associate professor of industrial education at 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College 
Station. Mr. Brown will have charge of the teacher- 
training work under the Smith-Hughes law. Mr. Brown 
was for some time principal of the building department 
for the Seventh Division Army Vocational Schools. 

Mr. S. Weod Bishop, teacher of manual training in 
the Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., died at 
his home in that city on February 7th. 

Mr. John J. Hatch has been made head of the Depart- 
ment of Manual Training for the State Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Mr. D. M. Schweickhard, director of vocational educa- 
tion at Clinton, Ia., on June 15th resigns to take up the 
work of Supervisor of Industrial Education for the state 
of Minnesota. Mr. Schweickhard will make his head- 
quarters at St. Paul. 

Miss Bertha Kenly has been made a teacher of home 
economics at the Vocational School, Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. Burl Dougherty has been appointed headmaster of 
the Greenbush Prevocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. John T. Robinscn, for 27 years in charge of the 
forge shop at the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who recently retired from school work, was the 
guest of honor at the third annual reception and dance 
given by the Manual League on February 3rd. 


Mr. E. R. Theil, formerly at Jackson, Minn., has been 
elected instructor in woodwork and prevocational electric- 
ity in the Junior High School of the Central High School, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Dr. Ellis E. Lawton of Syracuse, N. Y., has assumed 
his work as instructor of electricity at the Technical High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. He succeeds W. B. Longenecker, 
who resigned to enter industrial work. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Ask New Technical School. The Central Labor Union 
at Washington, D. C., has made a request for an appro- 
priation to provide for the erection of a second manual 
training high school. The Union points out that there is 
need for additional facilities in the technical arts to ac- 
commodate the large number of such students and to 
relieve the congestion in the Central and McKinley schools. 

Woodwork at Three Rivers, Mich. The drawing and 
advanced wood-shop classes recently cooperated in the 
making of mechanical drawing tables. Layout tables 
which were found to serve the purpose exceptionally well, 
were designed together with stools to accompany them. 
The tops of the tables were made adjustable. The irons 
were forged in a local blacksmith shop. White pine was 
used for the tops of the tables, with ash for the remain- 
ing parts. The department has a large equipment of Oliver 
Machinery which makes it possible to offer machine wood- 
working to a considerable extent. Mr. Emery Smith acts 
as instructor in drawing and wood-shop work. 

Trade School Opened. A model trade school has been 
opened in the remodeled Olcott School, Bessemer, Mich. 
The building contains departments for woodworking, ma- 
chine shop practice, drafting, sewing, automobile mechan- 
ics and forging. 

Printshop Rules. The school board of Allentown, Pa., 
has adopted rules to govern the school printshop. All 
orders for printing must hereafter be made out on the 
new form provided for that purpose. A small fee will be 
collected for the printing of cards, programs, etc., which 
require admission fees. All material for the printshop 
must be ordered through the supervisor, and all bills for 
material must be O. K.’d by the supervisor. Money col- 
lected must be turned in to the supervisor. 

The product of the printshop must be used for instruc- 
tion purposes only and for the use of the school district. 
The printshop must be under the supervision of the in- 
dustrial supervisor. 

Model Sheet Metal Shop. A model sheet metal work- 


ing shop will be a feature of the convention of the . 


National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Convention and Exposi- 
tion to be held May 15-19, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Two students, Mr. Elton Heglund of the West Inter- 
mediate School, and Mr. Basil Melville of the East Inter- 
mediate School, Jackson, Mich., have been chosen to repre- 
sent their respective schools at the convention and to 
work in the model shop during the convention. 

The plan of sending the boys to the convention was 
made possible through the interest and cooperation of the 
sheet metal contractors of the city of Jackson with the 
sheet metal departments of the school. The boys were 
chosen on the basis of superior ability and workmanship. 
Total expenses of the boys, while attending the conven- 
tion, were defrayed by the Jackson local organization. 
The work in sheet metal at the West Intermediate is under 
the supervision of Mr. Fred L. Barnum, and that of the 
East Intermediate under that of Mr. D. B. Fox. 

An Experiment in Furniture Making. The night 
school class in furniture making at Flint, Mich., which was 
begun as an experiment proved an entire success as the 
subject had not previously been taught in the regular 
woodshop. The class of men who took the work ranged 
from printers, skilled mechanics, unskilled mechanics, etc., 
to day laborers. A thirty-week course, beginning in 
October and closing in March, was conducted on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings from seven to nine 
o’clock. 

In beginning the work it was found that the majority 
of the men did not know the first thing about the use of 
tools. The greater number of them could not even put a 
jack plane together. The plan this year was to teach the 
principles and uses of the ordinary hand tools that are 
regularly used in the home. Next year it is planned to 
take up more advanced work. The men who completed 
the work were very frank in telling about the benefits they 
received from the instruction and expressed the hope 
that they would be permitted to resume the course next 
year. 

Officers Elected. At the Annual Conference of Art 
and Industrial Art Teachers, held April 28th, at Lafayette 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y., the following officers were 
elected: President, Kathleen Sherlock; Vice-President, 
William V. Winslow; Secretary, Mildred L. Cornell. 
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Vol. II Is Ready 


for the 
Electrical Service Student 


OL WRIGHT’S 
ELECTRICAL AUTOMOTIVE 

" wean REPAIR 

A second carefully prepared, 
practical text for the auto- 
motive student, for the 
service station man special- 
izing in electrical work, and 
for the owner who does hj 
own repairing. The full d 
tails of 56 electrical jobs 
are given, with working 
photographs and detail 
drawings — the necessary 
principles of the subject are 


also included. 


417 pages. 6 by 9. 405 figures. 
Cloth, $.... postpaid. 


JOHN WILEY 
AnD 
SONS 
Nc. 


Wright’s Automotive Repair 
Vol. I. 


issued in October, 1921, and intended for the 
general repairman owner, is already the required 
text in automotive courses in 72 schools. 


530 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 


Send Today for Copies on Free Examination 


Wiley Free Examination Coupon 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., = 
432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 
ee 
If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 
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Instructors! The Golding Art Jobber will help 
You Teach The Better Character of Art Printing 


For teaching the better character of Art printing, such as ° 
large halftone pages in colors, large rule forms, large half- 
tone and plate forms (like window and car cards in colors), 
booklet halftone pages (four up), embossed labels in large 
forms, printing on wood (like in imitation burnt wood ef- 
fects), and other forms of a similarly difficult character, 
there is no assistant so good as the Golding Art Jobber. 


The Golding Art Jobber has that greater and more 
rigid impressicnal strength so necessary in getting that 
cleaner and sharper result required in demonstrating 
what a really good printed job should be like. 

The Golding Art Jobber also has the higher mechanical 
speed, ease of feed, excellent distribution, features for 
quick make ready, durability, noiseless action, and other 
features necessary for the production of better printing 
at a greater profit. 

The i!lustration shows the Golding Art Jobber of size 
12x18 inches complete with full length Automatic 
Brayer Fountain, Duplex Distributor, Adjustable al 
lerways, Safety Feed Guard, Counter and Power Fix- 
tures. Also made in size 15x21 inches. Both sizes can 
he furnished complete with individual electric motor 


e 
SPECIFY THE GOLDING ART JOBBER 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


We also manufacture the Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand 
Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Bosten and 
Official Card Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding 
Tablet Press. 





* EXHIBITOR - 


= | Boston Graphic Arts Exposition ny 


eo August 28 to September 2 
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Adopts Vocaticnal Guidance. A vocational guidance 
system has been adopted for the schools of Shelbyville, 
Ind. Boys are tested in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years in the six activities of mechanical drawing, cabinet 
making, carpentry, sheet-metal work, and machine-shop 
practice. Where a student shows ability in one or two 
lines, he is permitted to pursue those courses throughout 
the three remaining years of the high school course. A 
course in social studies and vocations is offered in the 
ninth year to familiarize students with the different in- 
dustries of the city and to give some idea of the trades 
and industries. Boys who do not show any particular 
aptitude for the industrial-arts work may elect cither the 
academic, commercial, agricultural or: fine arts courses. 
Mr. R. S. Ray acts as director of the industrial arts work 
at Shelbyville. 


Introduce Home Mechanics. The manual arts depart- 
ment, at St. Joseph, Mich., has added a home-mechanics 
course, which comprises a list of certain definite jobs of 
home repair work. Most of the work is done in the school 
shop but some is also done outside and written reports on 
accomplishments handed to the instructor. Each boy is 
given a certificate upon completion of the work. The tasks 
comprise furniture repairing, refinishing, soldering, wir- 
ing, plumbing, coop and g&te making, toy making, large 
construction work, glazing, door repair, screen making 
and repair, and painting. Mr. C. E. Rossman has charge 
of the work in manual arts. 


Vocational Survey. A report has just been made on 
the vocational education survey of Kingston, N. Y., which 
has been in progress since September. The report covers 
57 pages, in which an analysis is made of conditions in 
each occupational field by special committees of citizens 
appointed for that purpose, with recommendations for 
better preparation of boys and girls to enter these fields. 


The special occupations investigated were agricul- 
ture, machine shop trades, sheet metal, electricity, mill- 
work, dressmaking, steam engineering, painting, tobacco 
working, factory clothing, power machine operating, re- 
tail training and general commercial education. 

In a summary of recommendations as to courses to 
be introduced in the schools, and as to administration 
of vocational education the general survey committee, 
which is made up of 55 leading representatives of indus- 
tries and civic bodies, calls for the following: 

1. The introduction of a cooperative course in retail 
training in the high school. 

2. The introduction of short term evening vocational 
courses for machinists, sheet metal workers, carpenters 
and mill workers, electrical workers, steam engineering, 
retail training, general commercial work, and home mak- 
ing. 

38. For the part-time or continuation schools it is 
recommended that machine shop practice, sheet metal 
work, carpentry and building, electrical work, millwork, 
power machine operating, retail training, and general 
commercial work be offered. 

Each of the several committees engaged in the study 
asked that suitable industrial arts be offered to boys of 
the seventh, eighth and high school grades. In general, 
the reasons given for making the recommendation were 
as follows: 

1. A school organization should include some form 
of practical work for the boys and household arts for the 
girls to make it variable and flexible enough to meet all 
the activities of life. 

2. Information and experience in the industrial field 
gained in school shops is of value regardless of the voca- 
tion followed in later life. 

8. Experience gained in school shops by pupils who 
leave school éarly is the means of directing them into 
occupations which are more suitable to their capacities. 

4. Instruction in the industrial arts can be provided 
without building extensive additions to any schools. A 
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sufficient sum should be provided for the purchase and 
installation of suitable shop and home making equipment 
in two particular schools. 

The committee recommended the introduction of a 
unit trade course in power machine operating in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Industrial Werk for Hand-Minded Pupils. A recent 
intelligence test conducted in the high school at Wells- 
burg, W. Va., has disclosed the fact that one-third of the 
boy students lack the mental ability to master the regular 
academic subjects. These students are of the hand-minded 
type and must be given more industrial work to take the 
place of the cultural subjects. 

In order to partially meet this need and to overcome 
the lack of accommodations, it was decided to offer 
shop mathematics and household mechanics beginning with 
the semester in February. Later, it is planned to 
offer industrial history as a further effort to provide an 
industrialized course. These courses are offered in addi- 
tion to those in woodwork and mechanical drawing. 

Manual Training Building. A manual training build- 
ing along modern shop lines is being erected this year 
at Marinette, Wis. The building which is 90 feet by 120 
feet, is constructed of variegated art brick, tile and con- 
crete. The construction of the roof is such that it will 
serve as a floor for the second story in case it may be 
necessary to provide more room. The building is a 
separate unit, located between the junior and senior high 
schools, and has the advantage of removing the noise and 
vibration of the shops from the other two units. 


The building which is fireproof in character is de- 
signed to take care of 600 students. Inside walls consist 
of large window sashes extending two-thirds of the dis- 
tance to the floor, while eight skylights admit an excep- 
tional amount of light into the shops. Partitions have 
been designed to make them easily transferable to other 
locations in case it becomes necessary to enlarge any of 
the shops in the future. Provisions have been made for 
a large machine shop and tool room, forge room, auto- 


mobile repair shop, three cabinet making rooms, mill | 


room, carpentry shop, tin shop, finishing room, besides 
the main offices, recitation rooms and storage rooms. The 
work was supervised by Mr. G. W. Schefelker, director 
of manual arts and vocational education. 

New Course. A course in automobile mechanics has 
been introduced at Waterloo, Ia. A second-hand Ford has 
been obtained for demonstration purposes. The shop is 
open for free work to any owner of a car who wishes to 
take advantage of the school shop. A printing depart- 
ment was opened last year with very successful results. 

Vocational Education in Illinois. There were 1,940 
students enrolled in vocational agriculture in 78 different 
high schools in Illinois during the year 1919-1920. Dur- 
ing 1920-21 there were 2,667 students enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture in 115 different high schools. This is 
an increase of 37 high schools conducting classes in voca- 
tional agriculture and an increase of 727 students receiv- 
ing instruction in vocational agriculture. The total re- 
imbursement to high schools for conducting classes in 
vocational agriculture during the year was $114,776, or an 
average of $998.06 per high school. 

During 1920-21 vocational home economics classes 
were in operation in 131 high schools in the state. Of 
these 109 carried the work in the regular high school 
classes called “full-time” classes and nine offered it in 
“part-time” classes. The total reimbursement amounted 
to $120,198. Of this amount, seventeen per cent came 
from federal funds and 83 per cent from state funds. 

Salaries cf Teachers. A recent report of the State 
Education Department of Illinois shows that the average 
salary of 154 teachers of vocational home economics in 
1921-22 was $1,577, an average increase of $100 over 
1920-21. The median salary of these teachers was $1,610. 
It is also shown that 28 or eighteen per cent of these 
teachers were in their first year of teaching. Their me- 
dian salary was $1,485. 

Of 129 teachers in 1920-21, 75 or 57 per cent contin- 
ued teaching vocational home economics this year.. The 
average yearly salary of these teachers was $1,613, an 
increase of $117 over last year but an increase of only 
$98 over the average of beginning teachers. This shows 
there is a large turn-over in home economics teachers. 
The change in personnel will no doubt always be large, 
but as far as possible, where teachers are successful, they 
should be urged to remain in their present positions. 
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Pamphlets for 


HOME STUDY 


Wiley Publications 


HE Division of University Extension, 

Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, JAMES A. MOYER, Director, has 
brought out, in pamphlet form, instruction 
material for home study, for class and corre- 
spondence instruction, and for the Bureau 
of Navigation, United States Navy. Descrip- 
tions of the three sets of pamphlets already 
published are given below. 


PRACTICAL STEAM ENGINEERING 
Edited by JAMES A. MOYER. 

This course is of practical assistance to men em- 
ployed in engine and boiler rooms. While it is fairly 
elementary in subject-matter, sufficient theory is 
given to explain common causes and effects in steam 
engineering. It also gives the right start in study 
to men who are planning to secure licenses and who 
desire advancement as firemen and engineers. 

In 20 Assignments, each bound separately, in paper, 
$2.50. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


For Electricians, Electrical Machinists and Others. Includes 
material taken from TIMBIE’S “ESSENTIALS OF ELEC- 
TRICITY.” 


Edited by JAMES A. MOYER. 


This series of pamphlets gives a course in the practica] applica- 
tions of electricity. The arrangement in serial form makes it 
especially suitable for individual home study and correspondence 
instruction, without interfering with its usefulness in classwork. 


In 20 Assignments—7 Pamphlets—$3.00 


MARINE STEAM TURBINES 
Edited by JAMES A, MOYER. 


These pamphlets give condensed information as to the principal 
features of construction, method of operation, and the proper 
care of marine steam turbines. 

In 31 Assignments (4 Now Ready—25 Cents Each)—Paper Bound. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 
books : 
If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 
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TO THE INSTRUCTOR IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING: 

We will send, free of charge, a ‘“‘Minusa” 
Ruling Pen toa regularly appointed teacher 
of mechanical drawing who sends in his 
name and address, address of School and 
department in which he is teaching. This 
offer is limited and is revocable at any time. 























*‘Minusa’” AmericanMade Drawing Instruments 


—aK & E Precision Product 








Price — well within reach of the student’s 
purse. 

Qualit y—the best, indicated by their extensive 
use in leading schools and colleges and 
by thousands of veteran draftsmen. 








Good tools do not necessarily make a good 
draftsman; but it is difficult to become a good 
draftsman without good tools! 

Then why not give the student a set of real 
instruments to start with—tools that will not 
only endure for the brief span at school or 
college, but will equip him at once for his later 
profession. Such an investment is real econ- 
omy, especially as our prices are not appre- 
ciably higher than those of so-called “school 
instruments,” suitable only for lower grade 
school work. 


Send for our “Minusa” booklet. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street, General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
616-20 S. Dearborn St. 817 Locust St. 30-34 Second St. 5 Notre Dame St. W. 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical and Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes 








Graphica, the student organization of the printing and 
publishing department of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., spent their Easter vacation on 
an extensive inspection trip. The party was absent from 
April 5th to the 15th on a tour which covered Springfield, 
Holyoke, New London, New ork City and Philadelphia. 


High School Department Progresses. East River 
High School, Princeton, W. Va., has made rapid progress 
in the manual arts under the supervision of Mr. J. Louis 
Barger. A unique feature of the work this year is a class 
for girls, in which the course covers the use of tools, mak- 
ing of practice joints, weaving, basketry, carving, draw- 
ing and designing. The girls have shown much interest 
and are determined to do as good work as boys of their 
own age. 


New Classes. The vocational department at El Paso, 
Tex., has recently formed classes in automobile mechanics 
and machine shop practice. The classes train boys for 
their trades and offer a foundation for an engineering 
course. The work is arranged on the cooperative plan, 
the student spending one-half day in the shop and the 
other half day in related academic work. Each boy makes 
out a daily time card showing the jobs he has worked on, 
and the time required on each job. These cards are later 
transferred to permanent record cards which are kept in 
a filing cabinet. The cards offer an accurate record of the 
student’s progress and the instructor is able to tell how far 
the student has advanced in the trade. 


An Economic Clamp. Mr. Henry Lacey, Instructor in 
Woodwork in the Middletown High School, Middletown, 
Conn., has found that a marine planking clamp is most 
useful in the manual training shop to perform the work 
usually done by expensive cabinet maker’s clamps. The 
clamp is known as the Chute Planking Clamp, sells at a 
small fraction of the cost of the furniture maker’s clamps, 
and can be as easily used as the latter. 


A Revised Course of Study. The entire course of 
study for the Los Angeles schools is undertaking a revis- 


Easter Inspection Trip. Twenty-six members of the 


ion. The manual training department under the direction 
of Mr. C. A. Kunou, is redefining the activities, objections 
and outcome of the entire course for grades four to eight 


inclusive. 
PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. A. W. Siemers, director of the vocational school 
at Madison, Wis., has announced his resignation. Mr. 
Siemers will enter the business field in the near future. 


Mr. A. M. Bleyer, direction of vocational education 
at Oshkosh, Wis., has been reelected for a two-year term. 
After this year Mr. Bleyer will receive additional com- 
= for his services as director of the evening 
schools. 


Miss Constance McCorkle will take charge of the Vo- 
cational School for Girls at Birmingham, Ala., during the 
coming summer. Miss McCorkle has been engaged in 
Y. W. C. A. work for several years and has made a special 
study of conditions affecting girls in industrial plants. 


Mr. Harold H. Coburn has resigned as Director of In- 
dustrial Arts at Wellesley Hills, Mass., to become pur- 
chasing agent and assistant to the president of the E. 
Van Worden Sheet Metal Co., Roxbury. 


Mr. R. L. Stephenson has been appointed temporarily 
to fill the position vacated by Mr. Coburn. 


Charles Henry Bradley, for 32 years superintendent of 
the farm and trades school, Thompson’s Island, Boston, 
died at his home on January 30th. Mr. Bradley received 
his early education in the schools of Vermont and later 
went to Massachusetts as an instructor in the state pri- 
mary school at Palmer. He became head of the farm and 
trades school in March, 1888 and under his direction the 
school became nationally known as a leader in its field. 
The first sloyd classes were formed there and he also es- 
tablished a meteorlogical observatory, which is now a co- 
operative station of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Mr. Bradley was given a degree of M. A. by Norwich 
University and since 1912 had been a trustee of that in- 
stitution. 
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SCHOOL CRAFTS CLUB MEETING 

The regular meeting of the School Crafts Club was 
held April 22nd at Newark, N. J. The afternoon was 
spent in an inspection of the plant of the Sherwin-Will- 
iams Company, paint manufacturers, at Newark. The 
members and guests were guided through the plant and 
shown the various steps in the process of making paint, 
varnish, shellac and enamel. The process of pigment 
making proved most interesting. Among other unique 
features of the plant were the labels used on the export 
trade, which received their due share of attention due to 
the gay colors and foreign languages in which they are 
printed. 

After tendering expressions of appreciation to the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, and to the very able guides, 
the meeting was considered adjourned. 

R.-F. Hemion. 


SPRING MEETING 1922 EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the spring meeting of the Educational Associa- 
tional of Western Pennsylvania held in the Schen- 
ley High School at Pittsburgh an unusually large 
attendance of the members of the Industrial Arts Section 
had the opportunity of listening to an exceptionally 
rich program. 

Mr. L. H. Dennis, Director of Vocational Education 
in Pennsylvania, gave an address, illustrated by charts, 
on what is being done in the state in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Edward T. Franks, of Owensboro, Kentucky, 
member of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
delivered an address on the crying need for a more in- 
tensive training of the farmers of tomorrow which is be- 
ing well taken care of through the Smith-Hughes work. 


BOSTON SOCIETY MEETS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Society of Boston was held Saturday, April 1, at 
Wentworth Institute, President George F. Hatch presid- 
ing. 

This was one of the best attended meetings of the 
year and the members who were present enjoyed a very 
entertaining and instructive meeting. 

During luncheon Mr. Robert E. Baker of the Social 
Committee entertained by leading the members in the 
singing of several songs. After luncheon the members 
were directed to the large hall, where Professor Willis- 
ton welcomed those present as the guests of the insti- 
tute. The members were invited to inspect all parts of 
the school. Wentworth Institute being one of the finest 


and best equipped schools of its kind in the country, the |! 


inspection was much appreciated by all present. 

Professor Frank M. Leavitt, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave a very instructive 
talk on his’ experiences as an educator. As Professor 
Leavitt had spent many years in Boston as a director 
of manual training, his old friends and associates who 
labored with him in the past, gave him a rousing wel- 
come. He spoke very enthusiastically of the wonderful 
achievements in the middle western states, in all phases 
of vocational education. It was his opinion that the 
schools of the country will in the near future be organ- 
ized on the 6-3-3 plan, with vocational education in all 
schools. He made a stirring appeal for the constant 
growth of the teacher, pointing out that in teaching as 
in all walks of life, there is no such thing as standing 
still, we either progress in our work, or fall back in the 
quality of our teaching. 

Mr. Elmer W. Greene, the head of the new School 
of Photo-Engraving at Wentworth Institute, presented 
an excellent outline of the aims and plan of the work in 
photo-engraving instruction. Mr. Greene’s talk was par- 
ticularly interesting because this is the first time that 
photo-engraving has been taught as a subject in a trade 
school. He exhibited a series of monochrome and color 

lates. 
Mr. Greene said that “photo-engraving is one of the 
leading industries of the country and offers many oppor- 
tunities for the young man who will fit himself for them. 
Besides being an interesting and lucrative trade in it- 
self, the mere contact with it suggests many lines of 
study. 
‘ “Chemistry, in its relation to photo-mechanical en- 
graving, is taught in our laboratories, and this is a 
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STANLEY 
Tool Chests 





No. 888 “D” 


NSTRUCTORS: Tell your 
hoys who graduate this month, 
they can purchase Stanley Tools 
in Chests —the same tools with 
which they have been working 


during their school year. 


Assortment “D” (shown above) 
contains a complete .set of wood- 
working tools that will give good 
service for many years to come. 
They are tools to make things 
with, of a quality and accuracy 
that manual training graduates 
and skilled artisans will take real 


pride in owning. 


Ask your hardware dealer to 
show you Stanley Tool Chest 
No. 888, Assortment “D” 


LSTANLEY 


Sy 


THE STANLEY Rute & Lever PLanrt. 


THe Stance’ Works 


New Baitain. Conn. U.S.A. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Sonttle 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 
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COTULLA BLA 


The University of Minnesota 


SUMMER SESSION 
1922 


First Term: June 19 to July 29 

Registration Days June 17 and 19 

Second Term: July 31 to Sept. 2 
Registration Day July 29 5 


COURSES IN 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Teacher Training 
Manual Training. 


The University of Minnesota will offer a 
wide variety of courses in the Theory and 
Practice of Trade and Industrial Education 
and Manual Training, both to men and 
women, during its Summer Session. 

In cooperation with Dunwoody Institute 
and the College of Engineering there will be 
offered approximately fifty shop and trade 
courses. 

Because of its desirable location the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota offers a rare oppor- 
tunity to combine advanced study with a 
summer of unusual recreational advantages. 

For further information or for a copy of 
the Summer Session bulletin write to the Di- 
rector of the Summer Session or to the Regis- 
trar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Fall 





SUMMER SESSION 


Oregon Agricultural College 


June 19-July 29 


Annual Convention of the 
American Home Economics Association 


August 1-5 
MANY COURSES 


Industrial Arts, Smith-Hughes, Home Economics, Commerce, 
Vocational Education, Agriculture, Physical Education, Indus- 
trial Journalism, and Basic Arts and Sciences, comprising Art, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, History, Literature, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Public Speaking and Dramatics, including 
Community Entertainment, Physics, and Zoology. Also Music, 
and other collegiate and entrance subjects. 

Visiting Instructors in Home Economics 

Agnes Donham, Family Budgeting; Dr. Ruth O’Brien, Testing 
of Materials; Genevieve Fisher, Federal Agent for Home Eco- 
nomics for Vocational Education Methods; Nola Treat, Institu- 
tional Management; Mary F. McAuley, Marketing; Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, Child Care; Olive Howey, Millinery; Edmund Gurney, 
Tailoring; Winifred Gettemy, Costume Design and House Dec- 
oration. For full staff of 75 instructors in 148 different courses, 
see Bulletin. 

Some Visiting Lecturers 

Professor R. A. Immel, University of Michigan; Dr. W. G. 
Anderson, director of the Yale University gymnasium; Henry L. 
Southwick, president of the Emerson College of Oratory; Dr. 
Edward T. Devine, editor of the Survey; Professor Eugene F. 
Bradford, director of admissions, Syracuse University; Professor 
Rollo A. Tallcott, formerly dean of the College of Public Speak- 
ing, Valparaiso University; and Dr. R. M. Wenley, head of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Michigan. 


REGISTRATION FEE OF $10.00 ADMITS TO ALL CLASSES. 


For bulletin with full information write to 
Director of Summer Session, 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 














subject of more than passing interest, especially so when 
we get into the color-reproduction work. 

“The study of light and light actions as taken up in 
the applied science department, gives a knowledge of 
that related subject, and stimulates further investigation, 
Optics. through the use of lenses, telescopes, microscopes, 
is a study unlimited in scope, and never lacking in inter- 
est. 

“As photo-engraving enters very largely into the 
production of a great deal of advertisirfg matter which 
appears in the magazines, it may be considered one of 
the mechanical branches of the advertising business. 
The student of photo-engraving processes must, there- 
fore, study the illustrations and texts of successful ad- 
vertisements. This naturally leads to the study of Eng- 
lish, which is a great help to the student in his Eng- 
lish course. 

“A sense of proper perspective, that is, the relation 
of one object to another, is developed in the student, 
thereby cultivating an artistic temperament, and encour- 
aging a love for the beautiful in nature. 

“The aim of the course in photo-engraving at Went- 
worth Institute, is to make men masters of life, as well 
as masters of industry.” 

Mr. Greene gives every evidence that in addition to 
possessing a thorough knowledge of his subject, he is 
endowed with those qualifications essential in the making 
of a successful teacher, and will prove to be a valuable 
acquisition to the ranks of industrial school instructors. 

At the close of the meeting many of the members 
expressed their appreciation and pleasure at being pre- 
sent at such an entertaining and instructive meeting.— 
Patrick J. Smith. 


Vocational Club Organized. A vocational club has 
been organized in New York City, which is composed of 
teachers, businessmen and others interested in the de- 
velopment of industrial, vocational and technical courses 
in the schools. The purpose of the club is to bring to- 
gether those interested in a common cause in order to 
present and discuss its various problems, to promote 
closer acquaintance and cooperation between the differ- 
ent groups interested, and to make available, as far as 
possible, the results of experiments and work accom- 
plished in the several fields of vocational education, in- 
cluding the work in industry and commerce. 

Following the meeting, which was presided over by 
Prof. David Snedden of Columbia University, a business 
meeting was held, at which the following officers were 
elected: First Vice-President, Charles R. Richards, Di- 
rector of Cooper Union; Secretary, Franklin H. Kellor, 
Principal of the East Side Continuation School; Treas- 
urer, Florence V. Ball, Assistant Director of the Public 
Education Association. 

An executive board, representing the different voca- 
tional factors in school and industry, was elected, includ- 
ing Prof. Morris K. Briscoe, Anna Cooley, F. C. Hender- 
schott, Maude McCann, Frederick Moran, Morris E. Sie- 
gel, G. S. Donaldson, and Paul Augustine. 

The election of a president has been postponed, the 
nominating committee announcing that it hoped to in- 
duce a prominent businessman to accept the post. 

Shortage of Teachers in Chicago. The Chicago 
school authorities have announced that the eligible lists 
of qualified teachers of special subjects in both the ele- 
mentary and high schools have been practically ex- 
hausted. Examinations will be held for candidates for 
certificates to teach in the schools on June 26, 27 and 28. 
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THE ater “a TRIANGLE 


1252 EAST 134TH STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ARTIST SUPPLIES 
HITECTURAL SUPPLIES 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING ROOM SUPPLIES 
TECHNICAL SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





5 Inch 


Combination 
DIVIDER 


and 
COMPASSES" 


In Imitation Leather 


Pocket 
List Price $1.50 


The Instruments are 
already endorsed by many 
rds of Education, the 
latter having the advan- 
tage of a special discount, 
thus making it possible 
for every young scholar 
or student to secure valu- 
able tools. 





Combination Ruling Pen and Pencil.......... List Price $1.00 
eros cn wish menreoGwnsmeds List Price .75 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 











“ARTISTA”? WATER COLORS 


Our family of “Gold Medal Crayons” has 
long been complete. Now we have added to 
this line of crayons the new “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors. 


The box has been so designed that it over- 
comes the mechanical difficulties apparent in 
The colors themselves are perma- 


some boxes. 
nent, smooth-working, and especially prepared 
to yield color freely to the brush. The pig- 
ments used are of standard shades and will 
never vary. 


In every way “ARTISTA” Water Colors are 
equal in quality to our other Gold Medal 
products. 


BINNEY © SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 


- ARTISTA 











Candidates are required for limited certificates in high 
schools for such subjects as mechanical drawing, machine 
shop work, blacksmithing, foundry work, wood working, 
electrical construction, sheet metal, printing and automo- 
bile mechanics. 


A ten-year salary schedule is maintained in both the 
elementary and high schools, the range of the former 
being from 1,475 to $2,250 and that of the latter from 
$1,600 to $3,000. Inquiries are solicited by Mr. E 
Bauersfeld, supervisor c/o of the Board of Education, Chi- 
cago. 

Dallas Kite Tournament. The first school kite tour- 
nament in Dallas, Texas, was held on April first. The 
tournament proved an entire success. Hundreds of kites 
were exhibited, comprising decorated kites, kites with 
streaming tails, box, animal-figure, and butterfly designs, 
great kites held by strong ropes, tiny kites made with 
tooth-pick frames, hard pulling and high flying kites. 
A number of substantial prizes were given by a local 
hardware company and one of the newspaper concerns. 
The prizes made the competition keen and predict great- 
er interest in the subject next year. Plans have been 
made for making the kite tournament an annual event in 
Dallas. Mr. E. M. Wyatt, Director of Manual Training 
for the Dallas schools, was in charge of the activities in 
connection with the kite tournament. 


Trade Teachers of State Meet. The associated trade 
school teachers of Massachusetts held their quarterly 
meeting on April 8th at Westfield. About 26 teach- 
ers and other persons interested in trade training were 
present. Mr. Lester Campbell, in an interesting address, 
pointed to the method of evolution which has brought 
about the present system of vocational training. He 
brought out the fact that a man of 55 in the trades may 
reach the age industrially and mentally of the man of 
75, but he is unable physically to do the work required 
of such a mentality. The present system has been 
brought about by two causes, namely, the demand for a 


hiher degree of skill, and the general trend toward 
scientific and industrial phases of living. 

Vccational Guidance. Commissioner Payson Smith 
of Massachuseetts, in a recent address, placed special em- 
phasis upon the necessity of dealing with individual stu- 
dents according to their respective aptitudes. and capa- 
cities for work. He said in part: “Pay more attention 
to the individual student instead of to the class as a 
whole. All the progress of the world has been the re- 
sult of an individual thought ahead of all the others. 
We should see to it that each child has the best possible 
opportunity to develop to the best of his or her ability.” 

“Education can never accomplish the best results un- 
til it deals with the individual with a view of meeting his 
special needs. It is important first to fix the goal, and 
then to make sure of the shortest and best way to reach 
it. An early decision in vocational guidance is impor- 
tant since it will prevent the waste of years in flound- 
ering aimlessly from one thing to another without attain- 
ing excellence or high standing in any line. 
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DEATH OF L. S. STARRETT. 


Leroy S, Starrett, founder and president of the L. S. 
Starrett Company, manufacturers of Starrett tools, at 
Athol, Mass., died on April 23rd, at St. Petersburg, Fla. = 
where he had been spending the winter months. Mr. 
Starrett was 85 years old at the time of his death. 

Born in Maine, of Scotch descent, Mr. Starrett early 
turned to farming. His inventive genius which had been 
developing rapidly at this time resulted in his receiving 
a number of patents. In the early eighties he opened a 
machine shop in Newburyport, and in 1868 he came to 
Athol, where he combined his business with the Athol 
Machine Company in order to manufacture his inventions. 
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PARKER VISES 


Arestandard equipment in most big shops 


Give the students the benefit of getting used to the 
type of tools they’ll find in the industrial world. 


Send at once for Folder No. 11. 
THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


Master 
Vise 
Makers 


Meriden Conn. 


One of 
the S670" U. s. A. 











“OLIVER” VISES 


Woodworkers 
For Manual Training 
Pattern Makers 


Write for full de- 
scription of the 
New “Oliver” 
Vises. 


QUALITY 
WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY AND 
PATTERN SHOP 
EQUIPMENT 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 







No. 150-D Vise 








“SIGNEDLUMBER 
IS SAFE LUMBER” 


FOR BEST LUMBER INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED 
“TIDE-WATER” 





Lumber—Because it’s “The Genuine Wood Eternal” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Look for this on every board— $ c 


™ A 


Accept no Cypress without this mark ‘Twos Mose Ree US Porn 





CABINET CLAMPS 


Where Black Bros. Clamps are 
known there is no Second Choice. 
KNOW THEM 
Send for bulletin today. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 
Mendota, IIl. 








A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Forty styles of Quick Acting Clamps to meet every 
requirement of the Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 
trades generally. 


Your dealer will supply you. 
Ask for catalog No. 278. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


219 Center Street BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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HAY - BUD DEN 


AW OLE S| 


Solid forged steel top, welded to a solid 


tM 


THAN UINANSNAANNNHNAH 


HULLUUNNUAAATT OLA 








EACH with the tools your 
pupils will find in the 
most efficient shops— 


ae ORGENSEN” 
PEERLESS 


Adjustable Hand Clamps 
Quick Acting Steel Spindles 
Hard Maple Jaws 





Steel Nuts 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP (C0. ** carexeo"* 











__ forged base making a Solid Forged Anvil 








arr - BUDDe,, 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
®RooKiyn 
, ASA : 







A long 
step forward~ E 
First made in America | 


HAY-BUDDEN MFG CO. 


4 N.HENRY 


BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


|2 
‘ i aac JER 
MMT 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 


on the round of each bit. 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. 


309900 
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VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The feo4 That Jeads 





The even grading in a high quality drawing 
pencil should be as accurate and uniform as the 
scales in music. 

Neglect of careful pencil grading means “a dis- 
cord” to the user. 

Van Dyke Drawing Pencils constitute “a har- 
mony of perfect grading. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 














THE NEW AMERICAN SAW TABLE. 


For ten years he acted as general agent and superintend- 
ent of the firm, later resigning to begin the manufacture 
of mechanical tools. Prominent among his inventions was 
a meat chopper. The carefully adjusted Starrett tools, 
known the world over, were first made in 1880 by Mr. 
Starrett in a small shop where the new plant now stands. 

Mr. Starrett was married in 1861. He is survived by 
three daughters, the wives of Frank A. Ball, W. G. Nims 
and M. B. Waterman. 

NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Handy Saw Table. The American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co., at Hackettstown, N. J., has _ recently 
placed on the market a new handy saw table which can 
be used with countershaft or with motor-driven power. 
The machine is light weight but strong, with a rigid 


XLI 


= “COSMOS” = 


@ g@ DRAWING INSTRUMENTS gy @ 
& 











The sturdy construction of “Cosmos” 
instruments, particularly adapts them to 
school use. 

Constructed of German Silver and se- 
lected steel. 

Specify “Cosmos” on your requisition. 

Fully described in Circular 477 L.A. 





F.WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 








frame to which the steel top is attached. The frame also 
supports the swing.ng arm or yoke which carries the 
saw mandrel. 

The saw which is suitable for either ripping or cut- 
ting, is adjustable and is held in position by means of a 
positive clamp. A convenient handle is provided for 
raising or lowering the arm.. The machine is provided 
with a safety guard and splitter, the saw being guarded 
both above and below the table. Information concerning 
the machine may be obtained by writing to the firm. 

A New Universal Vise. The Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany has just put on the market a new model of its Uni- 
versal Pattern Maker’s and Woodworker’s Vise and is 
offering this helpful device for school shop use. 





The new vise can be adjusted to vertical and horizon- 
tal positions and can be adapted to clamping on an angle, 
to handle parallel or wedge shape work. The jaws have a 
tilting feature for holding odd shape material and for 
fastening large pieces like drawers or boxes which are 
worked on the top of the bench. Both the front and back 
pieces are fitted with dogs for clamping large circular or odd- 
shaped pieces. 

Complete illustrated literature and price lists are avail- 
able. 
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| TEACHER AGENCIES 











Wh Join Us? A Bureau for Specialists—no elementary school subjects. 
y The position you want, or nothing to pay. Manual Arts 
teachers placed in the best schools in America. Half of the State Universities 
selected our candidates. Emergency positions open. For a choice position, now or 
later, write us. 


’ Educational ROBERT A. GRANT, President 
S P E C I A L I S TS Bureau Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Salt Lake City, Utah BOISE, IDAHO DENVER, COLORADO Berkeley, California 
A REAL WESTERN AGENCY — FOR THE WEST ALONE 
THE BEST FOR THE WEST Enroll Now REGISTRATION FREE IN ALL OFFICES 











PERSONNEL SERVICE 7000 ‘Teachers Wanted 


Last year employers from forty-three states and from 


Our employment work consists of departmental and s : 
administrative work of all kinds in public and private four foreign Countries asked us OFFICIALLY for 7000 
schools, colleges and universities, including all lines teachers. Manual Arts teachers for Colleges, Normal 
of Industrial Arts work The whole endeavor of and High Schools needed. Free registration. Commis- 
EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized sion payable out of first and second months’ salary. 

for service, not profit. ae THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers 459 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Agency of Chicago, The Nationai Teachers Agency 
of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Gur Nookiet, “Teaching ss 


EDUCATION SERVICE 
: 34th Year a Business,” with timely 
Ernest E. Olp, Director ow York, 437 ee Avenue chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York Setenin Vedton Waliling peony —— a Positions 


Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Southern Building, Washington 
We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National Our Service Unexcelled 
owe ae a ea to University Presidents BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Ore., No. W Bank Bldg 



















NEW YORK WANTS YOU 


On = the —_ ture wane Vetedy Cee Dollars for =< ee = 2 ms 
additions to the present salaries o! oo! teachers, giving inneapolis, ae imber 
$400 to $600 INCREASE ROCKY MT TEACHERS Exchang 
next year over the large salaries this year. This makes New York state y-\ cy aA Ob A Los — > Cal., _— of 
m mei 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER, COLO Kansas City, ree Bldg Rialto 
i te eee Manager Building 


salaries THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. New York wants 2,000 
Teachers from other states fit to earn them. Liberal recognition of 
Credentials. Write at once. 

School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y, 











Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


? ’ 
Southern Teachers’ Agency || ee ree ae ee tie Oey, 


W. H. JONES, Mer. C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Cc O V E R S T H E S O U T H Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration 


COLUMBIA, S.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA Blank NOW—also for free booklet: “How to Apply 




















Spring 


THE BEMIS STANDARD VISE Seats 


— 


Siete 2 ees. 








No. 1, plain, $3.75 ° ‘ ‘ 
PRICES{ No. 3, with dog, 3. Let us make your cushion, either spring or stuffed, 
No. 5. “3 to fit your pieces. We can also supply you with 


all your upholstering materials. 
- Write for our illustrated price list. 


DODGE-DICKINSON CO. Bloomington, III. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
A. L. BEMIS, Woncetin, mass. 
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Manual Training Shops 
g oie boy in your classes may have to make his living with tools some day. He 
should begin now to use the tools that are most popular with mechanics. The 
men who use tools most consistently choose the tools that give them the best service. 
Let the boy use these same tools. 
1 Because carpenters want the best, most of them use Disston Saws. All Disston Tools 
are of the same quality of material and expert workmanship as the “Saw Most Car- 
n —— . . 
0 penters Use.” They are manufactured of the famous Disston-made Steel. They are 
, made by expert workers whose fathers and grandfathers, in many instances, were 
Disston workers betore them. 
I. 
= The equipment of a well appointed wood working shop includes the follow- 
—_ ing Disston Tools: 
ely 
— D-8 Cross-Cut Hand Saws, 22 inch 10 point. No. 5% Try Squares, 6 inch. 
D-8 Rip Hand Sews, 22 inch, 8 point. No. 10 Mitre Squares, 7% inch. 
ae No. 4 Back Saws, 12 inch. No. 3 Sliding T Bevels, 8 inch. 
a No. 14 Adjustable Back Saws, 12 inch. No. 95% Mortise and Marking Gauges. 
No. 70 Dovetail Saws, 8 inch. No. 83 Marking Gauges. 
: No. 7 Nest of Saws. No. 9 Screw Drivers, 5 inch. 
de : ig “oon = ia dim No. 31 Screw Drivers, 6 inch. 
: Web Saws Complete, 14 inch. No. 75 Plumbs and Levels, 24 inch. 
No. 36% Hack Saw Frames. . . 
f ie. 200 Whack: Geer Dicenes Cabinet Scrapers, 3x 6 inch. 
| Mo. 28 Triumph Sawsets. ° Cabinet Burnishers, Oval No. 1. 
No. 280 Triumph Sawsets. Augur Bit Files, 8 inch. ’ ’ 
— Hand Saw Jointers. Hunt’s Chrome Special 3 Square Files, 6 inch. 
=| D-3 Saw Filing Guide and Clamp. Perfection Shear Tooth Files, Half Round, 10 
File Card and Brush. inch Med. 
“ May we give you information about any of these tools ? 
Write to us; we are glad to be of service. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
The September 
Industrial-Arts Magazine 
: will contain an 
ed, Outline Lesson on 
ith “How to Test a Saw.” 
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A 
“WRIGHT” 
BOOK 
For The 
ELECTRICAL 
SERVICE 
~ MAN 





Automotive Repair 
Volume II 


BY J. C. Wright, Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


This new book teaches, in a 
clear, practical and thorough 
manner, the functions of the 
many electrical units in the 
modern automobile. It gives 
the knowledge necessary to 
the repairman in locating 
trouble and making repairs 
in the electrical system. 

Part I takes up 56 repair jobs— 
some simple, some comparatively dif- 
ficult—but all. real joks such as the 
repairman is frequently called upon 
to do. 

The important parts and opera- 
tions are shown clearly by the nu- 
merous cuts, which include both 
drawings and photographs. 

Part II gives that part of the 
theory of electricity which is needed 
for a thorough understanding of 
the function of each electric unit. 


WRIGHT’S “AUTOMOTIVE RE- 
PAIR,” VOL. II, has 417 pages, 
6 by 9 inches in size, and contains 
405 clearly reproduced, readable dia- 
grams and photographs — durably 
bound in serviceable cloth, to stand 
shop usage—$3.00 postpaid (15s. 
net). 





HAVE YOU SEEN VOL. I? 


Instruction Manual of Repair 
Jobs for the General Repair- 
man and the Owner. 


Gives complete description of 
118 common repair jobs, with full 
instructions for carrying the work 
through to successful completion. 

The principles of construction 
and operation, including gas en- 
zine mechanics applied to auto- 
motive equipment, are also thor- 
sughly discussed. 530 pp. 6x9. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.50 postpaid (17s 6d. net). 

















Wiley Free Examination Coupon 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 
NG binccccecscecneccnnsedcuecesesessesoeeseneesenscneses 

If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 


Ef tencher, state GGhO.....ccccccccccccescccccvcescccescsos 


Bf mot tencher, Give referees. ....ccccccsccccscvcccccccccce 
I.-A. 8-22 











NATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS CONVENTION. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the National Home 
Economics Association will be held August 1-5, at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. The conven- 
tion will offer a wealth of material in its program sec- 
tions of special interest to teachers, home makers, insti- 
tutional workers, extension specialists, vocational instruct- 
ors, research workers, business women, and social service 
workers. 

The work for the week is divided into sections, each 
of special interest to some one group and general ses- 
sions for all delegates. Sections as planned will includ 
work in foods and nutrition, home management, health, 
clothing and textiles, institutional management, extension, 
education, science and home making. 

A number of speakers of national and international 
reputation have been secured to speak at the convention. 
Among these are L. S. Hawkins, director of the educa- 
tional department, United Typothatae of America, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Caroline Hedger, medical director of McCormick 
Memorial Fund; Mary Brooks Picken, Women’s Institute 
of Domestic Science, arts and Science, Scranton, Pa.; L. 
Ray Balderston, instructor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Dr. Charles F. Langworthy, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Mary An- 
derson, chief of women’s bureau, Washington, D. C. The 
advance program is as follows: 

Tuesday Afternoon, August 1. 

Unified Program of Extensicn Work for the Home, 
Florence A. Ward, Washington, D. C. 

The Educational Program of the American Hotel As- 
sociation, L. S. Hawkins, United Typothatae of America, 
Chicago, Il. 

Heme Economics and the Business World and Re- 
port on Rural Life Survey, Field Editor, Farmer’s Wife, 
St. Paul, Minn. p 

Wednesday Morning, August 2. 

Health Classes in the Public Schcols, Martha Koehne, 
Univers.ty of Washington, Seattle. 

Nutrition in Elementary Schools, Edna White, di- 
rect Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 

Home Economics for Boys, Mary Ruth Fisher, super- 
visor of home economics, Twin Falls, Ida. 

Health Clinics, Dr. Ulysses C. Moore, Portland, Ore. 

Training Teachers for Health Teaching, Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, Chicago, and Velma Phillips, State Normal, Dil- 
lon, Mont. 

Plans for Teaching Practical Nutrition to the Public, 
Marguerite Mallon, Purdue University, and Margery 
Smith, Oregon Agricultural College. 

Nutrition: Its Application to Commercial and Institu- 
—— Problems, Gudrun Carlson, Teachers College, New 
York. 

The Need for the Application of Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Home Economics to the Home, S. Agnes Donham, 
Director, Association for the Promotion and Protection of 
Savings. 

The Organization and Administration of Home Man- 
agement Work, A. Grace Johnson, Oregon Agricultura! 
College, and Lucy A. Studley, University of Minnesota. 

Heme Economics Work of Business Organizations in 
Textiles, Martha J. Phillips, North American Dye Corpor- 
ation, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; In foods, Louise Fitzgerald, Na- 
tional Dairy Council, Chicago; In Household Management, 
S. Agnes Donham, Association for the Protection and 
Promotion of Savings, Boston. 

Broadcasting Home Economics Through the Maga- 
zines, Marie Sellers, Pictorial Review, New York City. 

Teaching Classes cf Half a Million, Mrs. Emmons, 
The Modern Priscilla, Boston. 

Wednesday Evening, August 2. 

What the Community Owes the Child, Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, Chicago. 

Women’s Part in a Naticnal Health Program, Annie 
W. Goodrich, Teachers College, New York City. 

Extension Work for Women, C. W. Pugsley, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Thursday Morning, August 3. 

What the Home Maker Wants te Knows About Cloth- 
ing, Ethelwyn Dodson, Extension Specialist, University of 
California. 

A Close-up on the Clothing Project, Marion Mac- 
Kinnon, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Home Projects in the Seventh and Eighth Grades, 


Anne Platt, Seattle, Wash. 
(Concluded on Page XXII) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 


i. eke 





One of the reasons why our 
products may always be de- 
pended upon for uniformly 
superior results is because 
of the experts in our labora- 
tory. 


“The House of Experts” 
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For either primary or advanced 
grades. It includes all materials nec- 
essary for the very best wood finishing 
in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
with a manual giving full and practical 
instructions for each operation. 


The material in this equipment, is of 
the highest possible quality—Exactly 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 





This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 





A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 






For full specifications and 
prices of the equipment, write 
the 


Grand Rapids 
Varnish 
Corporation 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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Printers Recommend the Golding Jobber Because of 
Its Features for Quantity and Quality Production 


It is an advantage in the teaching of the fundamentals of 
printing to have presses capable of practical production 
of quantity and quality work. 
Modern Job Printing Establishments require 
quantity production of quality work to insure a 
fair margin of profit in dollars and cents and a 
greater profit in the good will and satisfaction of 
their clientele. 
_ That is why many of them use and recommend the 
Golding Jobber. 
It is easy to feed, has greater speed, greater im- 
pressional strength, better distribution, features 
for a quicker make ready, is noiseless acting and 
very durable. 
The illustration shows the Golding Jobber of size 
10x15 inches complete with Automatic Brayer 
Fountain, Duplex Distributor, Counter, Safety 
Feed Guard, and individual electric motor with 














Made in Sizes 8x12—10x15—12x18 and 15x21 Inches. 








variable speed control. 


FRANKLIN 


> We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand 

Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand-Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding 
= Hand Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and Official Card 
Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding Tablet Press. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for “What Printers Say About The Golding Jobber.” 





* EXHIBITOR - 


o% 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 


August 28 to September 2 











(Concluded from Page XX) 


Development of the Work of the Committee on Re- 
lated Arts, Winifred F. Gettemy, Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

Thursday Evening, August 3. 

International Relations, Dr. Richard F. Scholz, Reed 
College, Portland, Ore. 

Home Economics in Other Countries, Emma H. Gun- 
ther and L. Ray Balderston, Teachers College, Mrs. Alice 
P. Norton, Mrs. Emma A. Winslow and Mrs. Strong. 


Friday Morning, August 4. 


Recent Scientific Research in Foods and Nutrition, 
Dr. Minna Denton, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Agnes F. Morgan, University 
of California. 

The Necessary Revision cf College Courses in Foods 
and Nutrition—Standards of Accomplishment in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools. 

The Content of the First-Year Callege Course Fol- 
lowing the Four-Year High School Course in Home Eco- 
nomics, Margaret Fedde, University of Nebraska, and 
Gertrude York, University of California. 

The Place of Experimental and Investigational Cook- 
ery in College. 

The Content of the Second Course in Foods in College, 
Ruth Wardell, University of Illinois. 

The Content of Health Ccurses in College, Dean 
Thompson, Kansas Agricultural College, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Emery, University of Washington. 

Home Management Work in the Extension Field, Min- 
erva Lawrence, Specialist of State College, Washington. 

A Thrift Kitchen as an Asset in City Home Bureau 
Work, Edith M. Barber, Syracuse Home Bureau, Syracuse, 
i £ 


Application of Household Management to the Bus- 
iness Field, Mary E. Keown, American Washing Machine 
Mnfgrs. Assn., Chicago. 


Home Economics Instruction and Related Community 
Service. 

Friday Afternoon, August 4. 

Methods in Textiles Research, Marion Weller, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Testing Textiles for a Department Store, Rose Fraser, 
University of Washington. 

Standards in Home Economics Research, Minna C. 
Denton, States Relations Service, Washington, D. C. 

What Should be the Lines of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics, Elizabeth Miller, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Some Results Obtained from Experiments With the 
Respiration Calorimeter, Dr. C. F. Langworthy, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Within and Without the Home, Mrs. Joseph C. Gaw- 
ler, Yakima, Wash. 

Responsibility of Home Makers for Home Economics 
in Educational Programs, Mrs. C. H. Castner, Hood River, 
Ore. 

Your Child and Mine, Mrs. J. F. Hill, Parent-Teacher 
Organization, Portland, Ore. 

Friday Evening, August 4. 


Educational Value of a Retailers’ Organization, Mr. 
R. E. Bigelow, Washington State Retailers’ Association. 

Present Status of Women in Industry in this Country, 
Mrs. Katherine P. Edson, Industrial Welfare Commission 
of California. 

Women in Industry and Their Relation to Women in 
Agricultural Pursuits, Mary Anderson, Women’s Bureau, 
Washington. 

Saturday, August 5. 

Home Econcmics Instructicn and Related Community 
Service in Elementary Schools, in Junior High Schools and 
in Regular Four-Year High Schools. 

Women in Hotel Work, Margaret Ebbitt, Chicago. 

Employees’ Cafeteria, S. E. Crichton, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Advise your pupils to buy for their home use 


the same STANLEY Tools that they have used in their 
Manual Training work, and as chosen by the various school 
authorities because of unequaled superiority of Stanley Tools 
for many years. 


We show here Set No. 904, containing the same 
high quality tools as used by master carpenters. 


A Complete Line of 
Stanley Tool Chests 
with list prices ranging from 


$6*° to $95 .00 


may be obtained through any hardware dealer. 
Write for Book No. 16-H, illustrating our complete 











STANLEY CHEST No. 904 


Contains 12 Stanley Tools 
Size 11%” wide, 4” deep, 19%” long. 
Weight 11% Ibs. 
Chest is made of wood, finished in dark Mission stain, 
and sturdily constructed with three hinges, two clasps 
and a carrying handle. All of the tools are held each 
in its place in wooden pockets. List Price $12.50. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Take Part in Industrial Fair. Five hundred school 
children attending grades one to eight of the public and 
private schools of Honolulu held their first annual ag- 
ricultural and industrial fair on Saturday, May 27th, with 
a parade through the streets. Forty-one schools took part 
in the affair and had displays on exhibit. Among the 
articles exhibited were vulcanizing work, radio sets, sew- 
ing, and cooking. 


Make Radio Sets. Radio receiving sets for rural 
schools have been made at the territorial trade school of 
Honolulu and sold to the schools at a minimum cost. 
Students at the school have been engaged in the con- 
struction of an experimental radio receiving set for the 
purpose of listening in on programs of entertainment and 
general information broadcasted by the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. Mr. Cyril Smith, principal of the Royal School, 
gave the necessary information and offered assistance in 
the designing of the set. It is planned to place the radio 
sets in all the rural schools in order that these schools 
may be turned into community centers where the public 
may be educated by radio. 


Building Trades School. The building trades school at 
Newark, N. J., was opened on April first. At present 
there are two classes: one in carpentry and one in ma- 
sonry. All related work is taught by the shop teacher in 
connection with the trade work. Boys from the sixth 
grade upward who are 14 years of age or over, are eligible 
for registration in the school. The course is two years in 
length and consists of practical house building. Houses 
are built by the pupils from the foundation to the roof; 
the masonry work is done by the class in bricklaying and 
the carpentry work by the boys from that class. The 
school was established upon the advice of men closely 
connected with the building industry and it is expected 
that it will occupy an important place in the school system. 

Fortieth Anniversary of School. The Fawcett School 
of Industrial Arts at Newark, N. J., celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary this year. From the simple beginning of an 
evening drawing school, it has grown consistently until 
now it is both a day and an evening school with eighteen 


different curricula. From a faculty of two instructors 
the number has increased until now there is a staff of 
43 teachers selected from the trades and professions and 
especially equipped to teach the particular course assigned 
to them. The enrollment has grown from 25 pupils in 
1882 to 1,613 at the present time. 

Supt. David B. Corson, in his proposed building pro- 
gram, recommended that $500,000 be appropriated for a 
new building to house the schoo] as its present quarters 
are entirely inadequate. 

Course in Employee Training. A course in “employee 
and foremanship training” has been established in the de- 
partment of industrial education and applied arts of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. The purpose of 
the course is to give to students of engineering a con- 
ception of the problems of education and training found in 
industry, and the opportunities for trained men and 
women in various industrial positions. A careful study 
is made of the programs of large factories and corpora- 
tions, and of the various foremanship courses given by 
other schools and agencies. 

High School Exhibit. Exhibits from four depart- 
ments of the Gibbs High School, Little Rock, Ark., were 
shown at the Masonic Temple recently. The departments 
represented were domestic arts, domestic science and mil- 
linery, manual training and commercial. Demonstrations 
and exhibits of laundering taught in connection with vo- 
cational training, were shown. 


Vocational School Enrollment. A largely increased 
enrollment is expected at the Girls’ Vocational School, 
Newark, N. J., next year. The school has an enrollment 
of 233 pupils and there is a waiting list of 85 pupils. The 
recognition of the practical value of the work offered has 
caused a steadily increasing enrollment at the school. 

Meeting of Vocational Club. The March meeting of 
the Utica District Vocational Club was held on March 
31st, at the Hotel Martin, Utica, N. Y. Mr. V. A. Bird, 
director of industrial education at Utica, acted as chair- 
man. Mr. Lewis A. Wilson, State Director of Vocational 
and Extension Education, Albany, N. Y., delivered an ad- 
dress. The officers of the club are as follows: 
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COLUMBAN 


Sledge-Tested VIS JES 
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Se; most varied, and by far the most complete line 
of vises for blacksmith, carpenter and machine 
shops of manual training schools is the Columbian 
Every type, size and grade of vise used in 
Manual Training work is included—as the Columbian 
catalog will show. We solicit the inquiries of voca- 
tional supervisors, principals and teachers. 


The Columbian Hardware Company 
World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


Cleveland 


. 
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Pres.dent, James B. Huff, Utica; Vice-President, F. C. 
Roda, Herkimer; Secretary and Treasurer, W. G. Pope, 
Utica. 

High Schcol Exhibit. An exhibition of work in the 
manual training department of the Ball High School, Gal- 
veston, Tex., was held at the school on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 7 and 8. A subsequent exhibition of the 
work of the grade pupils was held at the Goliad School, 
the San Jacinto School and Central High School, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 12 and 13. The exhibit comprised 
drawing and shopwork and included representative draw- 
ing, notebooks and lettering sheets of all classes through 
the four years of the course. The shopwork consisted 
of stools, lamps, tables, cedar chests, chairs and other 
things of equal magnitude. 

In the automechanic division were blue prints of auto- 
mobile parts. In this section there were two automobiles, 
a wiring table, section models and auto parts. In the 
forge shop were forging and blacksmith work. Approx- 
imately one hundred boys were enrolled in the department, 
the largest number which has ever undertaken the work. 

Drawings of the shops illustrating the different kinds 
of work were reproduced in the form of a large cut for 
newspaper publicity. Blue prints of the cut were also 
used in the classrooms with much interest and profit. 

A Pioneer in Craftwork. The Hilo Boarding School 
at Honolulu, Hawaii, is one of the oldest and one of the 
most historical educational institutions of America if not 
of the World. It was founded in 1836 and was originally 
housed in a thatched grass structure. The Hilo school 
is the progenitor of the Washington institution and in a 
sense of the Roycroft establishment. 

The school’s curriculum is roughly divided into two 
sections, the manual training course and the academic 
course. Both courses are given to each student. The 
manual training or industrial work comprises carpentry, 
blacksmithing, printing, painting, concrete work, road con- 
struction, automobile work, home furnishing, dispensary 
work, electrical work, pipe fitting, leather and harness 
work, putty glazing, care of horses and machines, solder- 
ing, soap making, knots and splicing, cane seating and 
butchering. 


The schoo] has grown until now it has forty acres of 
land under cultivation and a large school building and 
shops fitted with all modern tools and machinery for use 
in the teaching and study of arts and crafts. 

A great deal of furniture is ordered by people living 
in Honolulu and on the coast. During the fall months 
the boys are busy making smaller articles to be sold as 
Christmas gifts. They make such artieles as canes, smok- 
ing outfits, desk supplies, stools, lamps, sewing supplies, 
boxes, and napkin rings. All the boys are required to do 
a certain number of hours of work weekly, and this is 
divided among the farm work, housework and other small 
departments. The boys are excellent cooks and are taught 
preserving and jelly making, as well as other phases of 
cookery. 

It is found that the graduates of this school are self- 
reliant to a marked degree. They learn freedom and up- 
rightness from association with their teachers and self 
government and obedience are engendered through the 
part honor and military system in practice. 

Display Art Work. A style show in which over fifty 
high school girls took part, wearing hats, dresses and 
suits made in the domestic science departments of the 
five high schools of Akron, O., made an interesting fea- 
ture of the art exhibition held on the evening of May 24th 
in the art association rooms of the public library. 

The exhibit, which was shown over a week in the li- 
brary, was made up of the best art, sewing and manual 
training work produced in the five high schools, and was 
gathered by the art teachers with the assistance of the 
instructors in the special subjects. 


Clever posters, in both pen and ink, and color, were 
among the most admired pieces of the art collection, al- 
though the freehand work, applied design in enameling, 
leather stenciling and embroidery and costume design, 
were very good. In the sewing department the range 
was broad, with a generous sprinkling of lingerie, kimonas 
and embroidery of all descriptions. 

Elementary woodworking, wood turning and pattern 
making projects were displayed in the manual training 
division, and two cedar chests occupied a prominent place. 
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“SERVICE” 
BRAND 

DRAWING 

INSTRUMENTS 


student. 


formation. 


After exhaustive tests for accuracy, quality and durability, we have designed Pease 
“Service” American Made Drawing Instruments as the most suitable for the high school 


Service Instruments come in plush lined pocket style cases, the parts are interchange- 
able and they are priced right for the high school student. Let us give you complete in- 


Write for Catalog S-02 
THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY, 802 N. Franklin St. CHICAGO 


Blue Printing~Machinery—Drafting Room Supplies—Drawing Instruments—Drafting Room Furniture 





SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 
FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL USE 
























PERSONAL NEWS. 

Miss Katherine Bullard has been elected instructor 
in domestic science in the high school at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Edgar M. Hammond has been elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Vocational School, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Harold E. Schofield, formerly with the Towne 
Scientific School of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed supervisor of constructive drawing in the 
schools of Philadelphia. 

Mr. W. A. Rush of Wilkinsburg, Pa., has accepted a 
position at the Arsenal Technical School in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Mr. C. W. Thomas, of the Latimer Junior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been placed in charge of the 
printing department of the Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. H. L. Spencer has been appointed to a position in 
the Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Nelson A. Butz has been elected Supervisor of 
Industrial Education at Allentown, Pa., at a salary of 
$3,250 the first year, $3,500 the second year, and $3,500 
the third year. 

Mr. Harold Howes has been elected head of the man- 
ual training department of the Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Robert Grocock has similarly been 
appointed head of the department in the Franklin High 
School. 

Miss M. Louise Hutchinson, who has been director of 
sewing for the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Bronx, New 
York City, for many years, has been placed in charge of 
this work for the entire city. Miss Hutchinson succeeds 
Mrs. A. L. Jessup, retired. 

Mr. W. P. Burris, formerly head of the Department 
of Vocational Education, Cincinnati, O., has accepted the 
position of head of the Department of Vocational and 
Commercial Education ‘of the Ohio State University, at 
Columbus. 

Mr. E. L. Bowman, Director of Vocational Education 
at Erie, Pa., has resumed his work at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, specializing in the field of voca- 
tional training and vocational administration. 


Mr. Harold Francis James was married on June Ist, 
at Hardin, IIll., to Miss Judith Pregaldin. 

Mr. C. T. Johnson has been reelected head of the 
manual training department at Oswego, Kans. 


Mr. W. H. Bender, formerly State Director of Voca- 
tional Education for Iowa, has intimated that he will make 
no effort to retain his office, following a decision of the 
attorney general that the state superintendent has the 
power of removal. The dispute over the dismissal will 
now be threshed out by Supt. P. E. McClenahan and the 
other two members of the vocational board. 

Mr. W. D. Campbell, Supervisor of Art for the 
schools of Columbus, O., has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence until the midyear 1923, to take advantage of an 
opportunity to lecture on “better homes.” 

Mr. Campbell has held his position with the schools 
for the past fourteen years and during that time has in- 
troduced craftwork and design with such success that the 
poster work of the schools is known all over the country. 
Mr. Campbell in his new work will emphasize by demon- 
stration and lecture, the subject, “keep the family to- 
gether with a snug and cozy home.” 

Miss Carrie V. Hagerman has been appointed acting 
supervisor of art during the absence of Mr. Campbell. 


Applied Arts Summer School. The Applied Arts 
Summer School will open for its fourteenth annual ses- 
sion at the Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., 
Chicago, on July first. The school will be open for a 
four weeks’ term and will be in charge of a faculty of 
eight instructors of recognized ability in the subjects 
they will teach. 

A total of eleven courses will be offered at the sum- 
mer school, comprising drawing in color, design, methods 
of teaching, poster making and lettering, interior decor- 
ation, costume design, applied art, textile weaving and 
pillow lace, pottery, color cement, project work in book 
making, basketry, and toy making, together with demon- 
strations of work in gesso and pastel painting. 
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Frame K. D. 
weaving and finishing materials. 
Walnut or Mahogany Varnish 


Duo-Tone Enamel Finish in Frost - 
ed Brown, Frosted Blue, Frost- 
ed Ebony, Blue and French 
Grey, Black and Tan and Old 
POO eo scccancensnevanssesnnns 

Lamp No. 253, 24” High 
Two-Light Fixture 

Walnut or Mahogany Varnish 
Finish 4 

Duo-Tone Enamel Finish........ 

Lamp No. 252, 24” High 
One-Light Fixture 

Walnut or Mahogany 
RD Setividccvinsassaetisesess' 

Duo-Tone Enamel Finish........ 

Lamp No. 251, 14” High 
One-Light Fixture 

Walnut or Mahogany Varnish 

Finish 


4} 
<) 


Pee dd dee ae 
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Lamp No. 200, 68” High 


Two-Light Fixture 
Walnut or Mahogany Varnish 
EN -vuasinen Sashic ciated ide ated 
Duo-Tone Enamel Finish........ 


Weave Art-Fibre Lamps. 





Varnish 


Duo-Tone Enamel Finish........ 2.75 





Table Lamp No. 254, 30” High 
Two-Light Fixture 


with all necessary 


PUN. bias +itetensdstes ceed $5.00 


6.15 


$3.51 






ART-FIBRE WEAVING 


LAMPS 


are the delight of stu- 
dents and instructors. 
Easy to weave, finish 
and decorate. 


You can develop origi- 
nal designs through the 
use of our new ad- 
justable block frames. 


Simple in design, yet 
so constructed that sev- 
eral designs may be 
originated fr@m one 
style frame. 


WEAVE ART FIBR 
LAMPS 


2 


during the summer months. 
Art Fibre woven articles are 
finding ready sale every- 
where. There is an excellent 
opportunity at every resort 


and town. 
LAMP 
CONSTRUCTION 


is simplified through our 
method of supplying all 
necessary materials. Frames 
of the finest construction are 
shipped knocked down. Art 
Fibre Cord, Stakes, Electri- 
cal Fixtures, also Varnishes, 
Undercoatings and Enamels 
are furnished complete, or 
can be purchased in units. 
Our Artists’ Tube Paints for 
decorating the finished pro- 
jJects opens a new field for 
developing beautiful effects. 





- OUR BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTIONS 


containing 32 pages and over 
50 illustrations is given free 
with an order of ten dollars 
or more. All of the funda- 
mental principles of weav- 
ing are clearly explained, 
with progressive illustra- 
tions. Several popular pro- 
jects are described in detail. 
Free with an order of ten 
dollars or Extra 
copies 25c. 


FOLDER OF 
DESIGNS 


illustrating many projects 
will be mailed free on re- 
quest. 


more, 


A Highly Interesting Industrial Art. 
A Fascinating Pastime. : 


GRAND RAPIDS FIBRE [ORD [(OMPANY 
GRANDRAPIDS. MICH. 














TRADE PRODUCTS. 


New Standard Engine Lathes. The John Steptoe 
Company, Cincinnati, O., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket a new line of standard engine lathes. One of these, 
a plain change geared engine lathe of very simple con- 
struction, has the advantages of simplicity and accuracy, 
combined with the highest grade of workmanship and 
materials. It is especially adapted for school shops. 

The standard lathes are guaranteed .001 in twelve 
inches. The legs of the lathes are placed well at the end 
of the bed, consequently there is no overhanging of either 
headstock or tailstock and no chattering when the ma- 
chine takes a heavy cut. She headstock is well braced by 
the belt guard and this not only adds to the rigidity of 
this part of the machine but it gives to the standard lathe 
a decidedly sturdy look. All apron gears and pinions have 
a double support and the operator can take heavy cuts 
without the fear of springing the apron. There are 
ample means for lubricating all parts of the apron and 
all gears are fully guarded. 

The lathe has both lead screw and feed rod and the 
carriage has a long bearing and T slots on the wing. The 
full length of the carriage is scraped carefully to a per- 
fect fit into the V ways and a thread indicator may be 
supplied at a small additional cost. There are ample 
means for lubricating all parts. 


Information concerning the new line of standard 
lathes may be obtained by school authorities upon applica- 
tion to the firm. 

New Belt Sander. The Oliver Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has just brought out its No. 183 re- 
versible sander. The sander is designed for rapidly sand- 
ing line and edge moldings, straight, flat and irregular 
surfaces, and for sanding and finishing built-up pieces 
such as cedar chests, kitchen cabinets, and all kinds of 
medium-size pieces of furniture. The sander takes work 
of any length and sands to the center of 72 inches. It 
takes work on the table 42 inches high, or by unbolting 
the table and taking it off, 66 inches high from the floor. 
the table travels 36 inches horizontally and adjusts 14 
inches vertically. 

The pulleys of the machine run in ball bearings. The 
machine is most convenient for the operator and quick in 
operation. The table also runs on ball bearings. For 
motor drive, a slow motor is directly connected to the 
driving pulley, the pulleys being rubber faced, running at 
600 R. P. M. 


Information about the sander may be obtained by 
writing the firm at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Issue Instruction Schedules. The Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., of Sidney, O., has just put out an instruction 
schedule in machine shop work for the use of the school 
trade. The schedule originated with and is in use at the 
Vocational School, Green Bay, Wis., and has been printed 
for general distribution with the approval of the school 
authorities. 


The schedule has space at the top for the student’s 
name, as well as the date used. Then follows a list of 
standard operations applying to lathe, shaper, planer, drill 
press, milling machine, benchwork and forging work. 
There are extended columns for the listing of time, labor, 
cost, and material so that a complete record may be 
kept of the student’s progress and time spent in the sev- 
eral operations. 

The Monarch Company carries a large supply of the 
schedule forms in stock and will gladly send copies to 


_ vocational schools upon the application of the instructor. 


Issue Assembling Test. The C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago, IIl., has just issued the so-called Stenquist As- 
sembling Tests for Mechanical Ability, devised by Mr. 
John L. Stenquist, director of reference and research, 
New York City. The tests represent an effort to get 
away from the conventional paper and pencil type of test 
in measuring mental ability. The tests which are three 
in number are designed as group tests, having been given 
in the Army to entire companies and in the schools to 
entire classes. They can be used as individual tests 
where small numbers are to be tested. Each test has 
been scientifically scaled and a scoring scheme devised 
which is practicable. The tests as outlined require but 
thirty minutes of the subject’s time. 
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What Type of Saw to Use. 


In the following, we will attempt 
to give general rules to be fol- 
lowed in selecting a saw. These 
rules must be varied according to 
your individual tastes and re- 
quirements but we feel that a gen- 
eral explanation of the reasons 
for, and uses of, the various types 
of saws will be valuable, espe- 
cially to the inexperienced user. 


Cross-Cut or Rip Saw. 


Hand saws are divided into two 
main classes—the cross-cut saw 
for cutting across the grain of the 
wood and the rip saw for ripping 
or cutting with the grain. The 
difference between these two 
classes of hand saws is in the 
shape of the teeth; one being de- 
signed to cut across the grain 
with an action similar to a num- 
ber of small knife blades, and the 
other for ripping apart when cut- 
ting parallel to the grain with an 
action like that of many chisels. 
This is the first choice to be made 
in selecting a saw; your decision 
depends on the kind of cutting to 
be done. 


Skew-Back or Straight Back. 


The terms skew-back and straight- 
back refer entirely to the shape 
of the back of the blade. The 
skew-back blade is cut on a 
curved line at the back, while the 
straight-back blade, as the name 
implies, is cut on a straight line 
from butt to point. The advan- 
tage of one over the other is al- 
most entirely a matter of personal 
preference. The skew-back blade 
is slightly lighter in weight. A 
straight back gives the blade more 
“body” or stiffness. 


What “Point” To Use. 


“Points to the inch” is a term used 
in determining the number of 
teeth in the cutting edge of a 


A Lesson in Outline 


saw. The points to the inch in 
hand saws, either rip or cross-cut, 
indicate the degree of smoothness 
or coarseness of the cut that that 
particular saw will make. This 
smoothness or coarseness of cut 
is regulated entirely by the size 
and set of the teeth. A saw with 
big teeth, 5 points to the inch, for 
example, will make a coarser cut 
than a saw with small teeth, say 
11 points to the inch. 


In determining what point of saw 
will best answer your require- 
ments, remember that a saw with 
a few tooth-points to the inch (say 
6 or 7) will cut fast and make a 
comparatively rough or coarse cut 
—these points are commonly used 
for ordinary construction work 
and similar rough sawing. The 
saws with many tooth-points to 
the inch (10, 11, or 12) will make 
smooth, even cuts and are used 
mostly for interior furnishing, fur- 
niture making, etc. 


The degree of seasoning in the 
wood to be cut must be consid- 
ered also, in determining what 
points to use. Green, wet wood 
requires a coarse saw (few points 
to the inch), while a fine tooth- 
point saw can be used to advan- 
tage in dry, seasoned lumber. 


Hand saws for cross-cutting are 
made in sizes varying from 5 to 
12 tooth-points to the each. The 
7, 8, or 9 point saws, which are 
medium, are in greatest demand, 
and are most satisfactory for ordi- 
nary work. 


In rip saws for ordinary work, 5, 
51%, or 6 points to the inch are 
the standard sizes, and on this 
basis they are purchased with 
fewer points when fast, rough cut- 
ting is desired, and with more 
points when careful, accurate cut- 
ting is necessary. 


Length of Saw To Be Used. 


The length of a rip or cross-cut 
hand saw is always measured by 
the length of the cutting edge. 
For instance, a 26 inch saw means 
a saw measuring 26 inches long 
on the cutting edge of the blade. 
There seems to be a general im- 
pression among the inexperienced 
that all hand saws for cross-cut- 
ting are 26 inches long and all rip 
saws 28 inches long. This is not 
a fact. Both cross-cut and rip 
saws are made in a variety of 
lengths. The terms “cross-cut” 
and “rip” refer to the shape and 
style of the teeth only and not to 
the length of the saws. 

Rip saws are regularly made in 
a variety of lengths—22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches. The 26 and 28 inch 
lengths are used the most. 


Cross-cut saws are made in 
lengths ranging 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches. The most 
popular length is 26 inches. 
Cross-cut saws 24 inches and less 
in length are termed panel saws. 
Panel saws are exactly like cross- 
cut saws in every respect except 
the length of the blade and the 
number of teeth. Panel saws usu- 
ally have finer teeth than full size 
hand saws. 


The above is merely an outline. 
The Disston Saw, Tool, and File 
Book illustrates and describes 26 
different kinds of hand saws, and 
contains a wealth of additional 
information about the selection, 
care and use of saws, tools, and 
files. Write to Dept. L, and we 
will send you as many free copies 
as your classes can use to advan- 
tage. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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WILEY TECHNICAL 
SERIES BOOK 


Now Ready 


MATHEMATICS 


For Technical and 
Vocational Schools 


By SAMUEL SLADE, 
B.S., C.E., 


Teacher of Shop Mathematics in 
the Murray Hill Vocational School 
and in the Murray Hill Evening 
Trade School, 

an 


LOUIS MARGOLIS, 
A.B., C.E., 


Teacher of Shop Mathematics in the 
Brooklyn Vocational School and 
in the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 











School. 
Edited by 








JOSEPH M. JAMESON 


The descriptive matter and the problems given 
in this book, which has been thoroughly tested by 
actual use in the classroom, are so arranged that 
the teacher can use the book as a practical working 
tool for the teaching of Trade Mathematics, with- 
out resort to other books. 


490 pages. 5%4by 75%. 353figures. Cloth, $2.50. 














Send for a copy on Free Examination terms: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Kindly send me a copy of 


SLADE & MARGOLIS’ 
MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


on 10 days’ Free Examination (teachers allowed 60 days). 
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payment for it, otherwise, I agree to return the book to you, 
postpaid. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Establish Department of Vocational Agriculture. The 
Manlius Township High School, near Princeton, IIl., has 
established a department of vocational agriculture which 
will be under the direction of Mr. W. A. Partridge, assisted 
by an advisory board of four farmers of the district. The 
course has for its aims the preparation of the student for 
wholesome and successful farming, the imparting of skill 
and knowledge necessary to the control of plant and 
animal production to the end of economic profit, and the 
articulation of such education with other education which 
will produce an educated country gentleman who works 
with his hands and utilizes the best things which civiliza- 
tion affords. 

Offer Vocational Work. A course in vocational train- 
ing has been added in the high school at Owosso, Mich. 
The purpose of the course is to offer practical training 
for those who do not go to college, to obtain practical 
training in the high school for life after leaving school. 
The course requires three years of English and one of 
United States history and civics. Recognition of com- 
mercial preparation will be given pupils who elect com- 
mercial subjects and special commercial diplomas will be 
given those who take the full commercial course. Credits 
for special work will be given under certain controlled 
conditions. : 

Plan New Courses. New courses in the brickmaking 
and plastering trades are planned for the junior high 
schools at Norfolk, Va., during the next school year. One 
of the important changes will be the addition of more 
shopwork at the Maury High School in preparation for 
vocational studies. 

Vocational Progress in Missouri. State Supt. S. A. 
Baker of Missouri, in a recent statement, shows that the 
state is progressing in the promotion of vocational train- 
ing. While Missouri has day trade schools enrolling 1,400 
boys and girls in the trades, and part-time schools en- 
rolling 5,600 in extension classes, and evening schools en- 
rolling 1,800 men and women in trade courses, the move- 
ment is just getting under way. 

High School Classes Planned. A number of new 
classes in vocational education will be formed in the high 
schools of Texas during the next year. Plans have been 
made for organizing courses of study, for opening classes 
in trade and industrial work, commercial subjects and 
vocational home economics. The classes will be con- 
ducted on a part-time basis, with employers cooperating 
with the schools. 

Increase Appropriation. The value of the vocational 
courses offered at the Crockett Vocational High School, 
Memphis, Tenn., has brought an increase of $5,000 in the 
state’s annual appropriation for the city. It is planned 
to use the money for the installation of laboratories in 
industrial chemistry, machinery and physics. 

Home Economics Course Established. A home econ- 
omics course has been introduced in the high school at 
Bluffton, Ind. The course which is four years in length 
will be divided equally between home economics subjects 
and regular academic studies. 

Prepare for Vocational Training. Mr. J. H. Fanck, 
manual training supervisor at Wakefield, Mass., has made 
preparations for the more extended courses which will 
be possible in the new high school. A questionnaire was 
sent to eighteen local industries to ascertain what studies 
would be most beneficial to boys desiring to learn trades. 

Three School Leaders Study in Europe. Three leaders 
in the part-time continuation school movement in Wis- 
consin, consisting of Mr. R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee, Mr. 
G. P. Hambrecht, Madison, and Mr. E. W. Schultz, She- 
boygan, have for the past two months been touring Europe 
where they studied new angles of the continuation school 
program. Among the countries visited were Germany, 
France, England and Denmark. 

Teachers Discuss Vocational Training. Every phase 
of vocational agriculture was discussed by teachers of 
Ohio in a five-day conference held at Columbus during the 
month of August. It was brought out that the work done 
by the teachers of Ohio is gaining the recognition of the 
people and that the state is one of the leaders in voca- 
tional agricultural work. Almost three thousand boys 
are enrolled in high school classes offering instruction in 
scientific agriculture. 

Teachers Emphasize Practical Value of Vocational 
Work. How to make vocational education a practical 
part of the school program was discussed by teachers at 
the summer conference of the New England Vocational 

(Continued on Page XXVI) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 








' smcarianntaemeamuas \ ; ’ 
) For either primary or advanced 
| One of the reasons why our grades. It includes all materials nec- 
_ oe ew always be de- essary for the very best wood finishing 
- \ pended upon for uniformly - : : 
in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
superior results is because . HES, f 
of the experts in our labora- with a manual giving full and practical 
tory. instructions for each operation. 


“The House of Experts” 






The material in this equipment, is of 
the highest possible quality—Exactly 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 





This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 





| A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 


For full specifications and 
prices of the equipment, write 
the 


Grand Rapids 
Varnish 
Corporation 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 












SHING | 


The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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USE the PEARL PRESS for INSTRUCTING 
PUPILS in the FUNDAMENTALSof PRINTING 


The Pearl Press is a small press for small work. More than 17,000 are in 
use by print shops, other industries and schools. 

The Pearl is a fast press, simple to operate, light and easy running, strong 
and excellent for every kind of small job work in the printshop and the school. 


It is the Pearl Press that serves the special need for a small, 
inexpensive press for breaking in pupils in the art of printing. 
It is easy to operate by foot treadle and can be equipped for 
overhead drive or for operation by individual electric motor. 
The Pearl Press is in large use by technical and public schools 
who find it essential for instructing new pupils in the funda- 
mentals of printing. 


Printers themselves use the Pearl Press for breaking in ap- 
prentices and for producing all small forms quickly, easily 
and at a profit. 

The Illustration shows the Pearl Press, size 7 x 11 inches, 
complete with fountain, throw-off, safety feed guard, fly 
wheel guard, and individual electric motor. 


SPECIFY THE PEARL PRESS. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official Hand 
Press, Golding Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters, Pearl Paper Cutters, 
Boston and Official Card Cutters, Golding Tablet Press, Little Giant Lead 
and Rule Cutters. 





Made in sizes 





5 x 8 and 7 x 11 inches 














(Continued frem Page XXIV) 

Guidance Association held during August at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Prof. L. V. Koos of Minne- 
sota, recommended that the school curriculum be altered 
to include vocational subjects in the early grades, for the 
guidance of children who leave school to go to work. Dr. 
Edward Rynearson described the work carried on under 
his direction in the schools of Pittsburgh. He declared 
the most valuable feature is the personal relation between 
vocational counselors and children who apply for working 
certificates. The director encourages the children to re- 
main in school and keeps in touch with them when they 
go to work. 

Sheet Metal Class Started. The Detroit Sheet Metal 
and Roofing Contractors’ Association has established a 
sheet metal class for apprentices at the Cass Technical 
High School. Boys 17 years or older are furnished the 
school by the secretary of the association who advertises 
for the boys and places them in the shops of the members 
at a wage of thirty cents an hour. The apprentice is also 
given a bonus of five cents an hour on all time he has 
worked if he has a satisfactory school record in attend- 
ance and work. The class started with seven pupils and 
has now passed an enrollment of twenty students. 

Students Build School Building. The pupils of the 
wood working classes of the Peckham Vocational School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., have undertaken the building, painting and 
finishing of a frame building for the use of the wood work- 
ing classes. . 

New Manual Training Subject. Mr. Chas. E. Lay, 
Commercial Aeronautical Engineer is offering material for 
an entirely new subject in manual training, the making of 
air planes. Mr. Lay has developed a one seat plane for 
practical flying. He has prepared complete blueprints 
containing full sized patterns and working drawings for 
making the plane. Assembly instructions and a complete 
course of instruction in flying are included. The plane 
is to be equipped with a 28 horse power motor which will 
give the plane a speed of over 58 to 78 miles per hour when 
running at 1450 r. p. m. The landing speed of the ma- 
chine is about 31 miles per hour and the width of the 
plane is such that the public highway can be used for 
landing. All the materials for making the plane can be 
bought locally and the cost will not exceed $80. 


New York City. The carpenters’ unions of the 
greater city have agreed not register apprentices who are 
not enrolled for trade instruction in the evening schools. 
The plan under which the courses have been developed 
and the unions are acting, has been developed by the ad- 
visory board on industrial education of the schools. 

Examinations are held every five months, and appren- 
tices not showing progress consistent with the standards 
set by the school and the trade will be dropped as not 
having the qualifications necessary for a competent 
mechanic in that trade. 

The photo engravers and the sheetmetal workers of 
the city have had the plan in operation for some time. 

The vocational school building at West Sunbury, Pa., 
about ten miles north of Butler, Pa., was burned to the 
ground by fire that is believed to have been of incendiary 
origin. The building valued at $20,000 was destroyed. 
The loss includes a blacksmith shop attached to the school 
and all of the vocational equipment. 

The Chicago board of education has recently increased 
the salaries of all teachers in the schools up to approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. Teachers of manual training in the 
high schools are paid on the basis of regular instructors 
provided they have a general certificate. The minimum 
salary of the first year of service on the lower group is 
$2,000 with annual advances of $200 up to the maximum 
of $2,800 on the fifth year. In the upper group the mini- 
mum of $3,000 with annual increases of $200 up to the 
maximum of $3,800 in the fifth year. 

Manual training teachers who hold a limited certifi- 
cate, receive a minimum of $1,800 on the first year and 
are advanced up regular increases to $2,400 on the fourth 
year. Thereafter they may receive $2,550 on the fifth 
year. When they are promoted to the upper group they 
begin at $2,700 and are increased up regular annual 
amounts up to $3,300 on the fifth year. 

In the grades, teachers of manual training are divided 
into an upper and a lower group. The minimum in the 
former is $1,750 for the first year and $2,250 on the fifth 
year. In the upper group the minimum is $2,375 and the 
maximum is $2,750 on the fourth year. 

Teachers of domestic science in the grades begin at 
a minimum of $1,700 and are increased to $2,200 on the 

(Concluded on Page XXIX) 
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(Concluded from Page XXVI) 
fifth year. When they are promoted to the upper group 
they begin at $2,325 and may receive a maximum of $2,700 
on the iourth year. 

Visit Europe. An extensive study of the methods of 
education in the Schools of Munich, Germany, is featur- 
ing the trip of Wisconsin educators, including R. L. 
Cooley, superintendent, Central Continuation school, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Ernest Schultz, Sheboygan, president, state 
board of vocational education, and George Hambrecht, 
Madison, state director, vocational education, formerly the 
president of the industrial commission of Wisconsin. The 
party sailed Aug. 26th for England, France, Germany and 
Denmark. 

Vocational School Improved. The Vocational School 
at Louisville, Ky., has been improved with the building 
of a two-story addition for housing the automobile 
mechanics, electrical, wood working, printing and mechan- 
ical drawing departments. New heating, plumbing and 
other improvements have also been added. The present 
addition doubles the school’s capacity and provides space 

Drawing Class. The class in architectural drawing 
at the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex., recently 
worked. out, to one-fourth scale, the details taken from 
the house planned by the students in the preceding term’s 
work. The details offered a variety of chances for the 
originality of the students. 

Mechanical Perspective. A project in mechanical 
perspective has been worked out by the mechanical per- 
spective classes at the College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Tex. In the work, the students selected a suitable picture 
done in perspective, preferably a hall with a staircase, 
and a view of the room beyond. The stairway was drawn 
in perspective by the student for the problem in the me- 
chanical drawing class, and the room drawn on the 
same plate as a problem in interior decoration. The prob- 
lem as it was worked out served a two-fold purpose. 

Urge Part-Time Home Economics Instruction. The 
Tennessee vocational schools are being urged to estab- 
lish part-time and evening vocational classes for girls 
out of school and women who are at home. Two or more 
less distinct groups of women, it is urged, can be reached 
through part-time home economics instruction: 

(a) A group who have not had any extended ex- 
perience as housekeepers but who have and are having 
certain household duties. 

(b) An older group of women who have had years 
of experience in housekeeping and who are engaged in 
the business of housekeeping. 

The instruction offered to the younger group of 
women who are either at work as wage earners or em- 
ployed in the home as house daughters will be very much 
like that offered in home making classes in all day schools. 

Essay Contest Decided. The Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation has recently awarded prizes to students in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges for the best essays on the 
farm uses of concrete. The first prize in the college di- 
vision was won by Warner Adams of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan, Kans. The first prize in the 
high school division was received by Dana F. Baxter, a 
student in the St. Johnsbury Junior High School, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. The second prize in this class went to Ray 
Ellis of Oshkosh, Wis., and the third prize was divided be- 
tween Earle Gilliland of Cleveland, Tenn., and Pearl Gregg 
of Middlebourne, W. Va. ‘ 

The contest was participated in by a total of 498 
students in 47 states. The judges were Prof. L. J. Fletcher 
of the University of California, Dean Thomas Cooper of 
the University of Kentucky, Mr. C. H. Lane of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Washington, Dr. 
G. C. Creelman, of the Ontario Agricultural College and 
Mr. Raymond Olney, of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. em . 

Trade School. A $5,000 trade school building will be 
built at the Bovs’ Industrial School at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
The building will be used as a workshop and laboratory. 

Pupils Make Schoc] Desks. The vocational school at 
Holyoke, Mass., recently received an order for twelve 
new school desks to be made by the pupils of the school. 
The desks will be made of cherry and will be installed in 
the classrooms during the vacation period. . 

Expand Vocational Department. Because of the in- 
creased registration in vocational training at the Cohoes, 
N. Y., high school, the board has authorized the expansion 
of the work in this department. Two additional teachers 
have been appointed to assist the present staff of in- 
structors. 
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Grows in Favor 


Schools all over the country are appreci- 
ating more and more the great educational 
value of clay modcling. They realize that 
it is one of the few studies which combines 
knowledge and pleasure. 

To get the most pleasing results with 
this subject, it is important to use the right 
kind of material. 


LACLEDE 


MODELING CLAY 


is the ideal material for modeling, because 
it is real clay. Unlike many of the prepared 
mixtures, it is absolutely clean, pure and 
sanitary. It contains no smelly animal 
oils; nor any ingredients which would 
be injurious to the hands or to the 
instruments used in modeling. It is the 
natural modeling material. 

LACLEDE Modeling Clay is plastic 
when you get it, and it stays that way. It 
is always ready for instant use, and can 
be used over and over again. Assorted 
colors. Packed one pound to the carton, 
the latter being durable, moisture-proof 
and attractively gotten up. 

LACLEDE Modeling Clay is sold exclu- 
sively by leading School Supply Jobbers. 
Tell us who your jobber is and we will 
send you a liberal sample of LACLEDE 
Modeling Clay; also descriptive literature. 
Write us today. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Established in 1844 
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The most widely used Text- 
book for Elementary Auto 
Courses. . 


Motor Vehicles 
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e . 
Their Engines 
By 
Edward S. Fraser and 
Ralph B. Jones 


A complete course in the Auto- 
mobile with technicalities reduced 
to a minimum, therefore especially 
suitable for Vocational, Industrial, 
and High Schools. 

It has stood the test of three 
years of class use in many of the 
biggest practical schools and has 
just been revised and enlarged— 
brought thoroughly up to date and 
corrected according to the sugges- 
tions of those who are using it. 


350 pages with 280 illustrations. 
Price $2.00 


Ready October 15th 


Electricity and Its Application 
to Automotive Vehicles 
By Paul M. Stone, 
Assistant Principal 
Michigan State Automobile School 
Here is a thorough class book on all phases of 
Automotive Electricity that tells the student both 
“what to do” and “how to do it.” 

It is easier to understand than any book of its 
kind and yet teaches ali the technical detail needed in 
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the most exhaustive courses. 


INo -Risk Order Form 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
8 Warren 8t., 
New York. 


Forward for FREE examination copies of 


If books are not adopted in my classes, I will return them or 
remit as billed. 
SD. épctqecdnncdéede cop edioeredsokadtbabeesneneddtteedaueusee 


IAM 10-22 
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PERSONAL NEWS. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Wm. E. Casey has been appointed 
head of the sheetmetal department and Mr. A. J. Crock- 
ford, teacher of electrical theory and practice at the Holy- 
oke Vocational School. 

Southington, Conn. Walter D. Pierce of Worcester, 
Mass., has been engaged as supervisor of manual train- 
ing in the local schools to succeed John Stuart, who re- 
signed. Mr. Pierce is a graduate of the Framingham 
Normal School and has had three years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching. 

Mr. J. P. Warner has been appointed instructor of 
electrical equipment and installations in the College of 
Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. H. C. Beard has been made instructor of industrial 
science of the same college. 

Mr. Truman G. Dell, automobile instructor at the Elm 
Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. James E. Nel- 
son, machine shop instructor at Peckham, had charge of 
the summer school courses in these subjects at the Oswego 
Normal School. 

Mrs. Cynthia Lindsay has been appointed assistant 
vocational guidance counselor for the public schools of 
Rockford, Ill., succeeding Allan Shank. Mr. Shank has 
accepted the position of supervisor of industrial arts at 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Dr. James: P. Whyte of Waukegan, IIl., has been 
elected president of the Billings Polytechnic Institute at 
Billings, Mont. 

Miss Ava B. Milam, Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, on 
September 2nd, sailed for China for a stay of two years. 
During the first year Miss Milam will make a study of the 
home life of China and during the second year she will 
assist in organizing and establishing a department of home 
economics in the University of Peking. Miss Milam ex- 
pects, to return to her position at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College at the end of the two-year period. 

Mr. J. Ernest G. Yalden for many years superintend- 
ent of the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, New York City, 
has resigned owing to poor health. The new superintend- 
ent is Mr. Robert H. Greene, who has been connected with 
the institution for several years. 

Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, who has been president of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 
its establishment in 1903, has resigned from the position. 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, secretary of the school, has been 
made acting president until a successor is appointed. 

Dr. Hamerschlag has been engaged in educational! 
work since 1892, when he became superintendent of St. 
George’s Evening Trade School in New York City. He 
was appointed in charge of the Carnegie Technical 
School by Andrew Carnegie, and he has been an important 
factor in the growth of the school from a small beginning 
to one of the great institutions of the country. The 
school at present enrolls 4,000 students a year and em- 
ploys a teaching staff of 250 instructors. 

Dr. Baker is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and has had wide experience in educational work. In his 
capacity as secretary he has been identified with various 
movements contributing to the growth of the Carnegie 
Technical School. 

Mr. Stone Accepts Position. 

Mr. H. E. Stone, vocational counselor for the schools 
of Erie, Pa., has accepted the position of Dean of Men and 
Assistant to the President of West Virginia University, at 
Morgantown. For the past seven years Mr. Stone has 
been connected with the Erie schools as teacher, boys’ 
counselor and director of Americanization work. 

The University at Morgantown is supported by the 
state and has an enrollment of 2,500 students, distributed 
among the several departments of a typical university. 

Mr. Stone receives his Master’s Degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this summer and will shortly 
after assume his duties at the University. 


ADVANCE MEETING DATE. 

The Vocational Education Association of the Middle 
West and the National Society for Vocational Education 
have jointly announced that they will hold a great joint 
convention at Detroit, November 29-30 and December 
1-2. 

In previous years the associations have met in Jan- 
uary and February respectively, and considerable rivalry 
has existed concerning the meetings and the sphere of 
action of the organizations. 
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f HE many types and sizes of Columbian 

? Vises cover every requirement of manual 

b training schools and afford the widest range of 

; choice as to price. Columbian Vise equipment is 

‘ widely used and may be bought conveniently in 

; every part of the country. Write for complete 

t catalog. 

1 

: The Columbian Hard 

e€e CVolumpDilan araware Company 

‘ World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 

Cleveland 

2 q - 

f NEW PRODUCTS. continues at its present address, 263 Whiton Street, Jersey 

8 Make Artificial Abrasives. The Cleveland Stone City, N. J. The company now handles a complete line of 

ls Company has entered the field of Artificial Abrasives. school and art supplies, including paints, tempera, batik 

a They recently acquired a prominent Grinding Wheel Con- materials and engraving tools. 
cern having an enviable reputation for quality and in- A Glue Pot with Automatic Heat Control. The new 

! tegrity. ai £ the Cleveland S Wallace Bench Glue Pot involves automatic heat control 

° The resources and organization of the Cleveland Stone in sych form that the pot is practically boy proof and is, 

4 Company together with their prominence as grinding ex- therefore especially adapted to school use. The pot may 

l perts will enable them to attain as high k standing in the pe ysed as water bath or hot air or dry heat pot and is so 

t ag eee hadi Industry as they have always maintained adjusted that the temperature may be kept at 140 to 150°. 

4 = a ees ‘ll be glad to 1 f this addi. he electrical equipment is of an improved type and heats 

2 ? eir many friends will be giad to learn Of this acdl- quickly. If it is accidently continued after class, there is 

. tion to their Grindstone Department, which will hereafter absolutely no danger of fire. The J. D. Wallace Compan 
be known as the Abrasive Department. H. W. Caldwell — & 4 conta A pany 

; , : : ss ’ of Chicago has prepared complete literature which will be 

y Vice-President will have direct supervision and A. W. cent unen séemest te ane teneiee 

5 Curtis will be Sales Manager. Both are well known P q y ‘ 

3 among Manufacturers and the Hardware Trade. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

7 New Selling Arrangement. Recently arrangements “Chucks and Their Uses,” published by the Skinner 
were made between the Linoleum-Block Printing Supply Chuck Company, is now a familiar little booklet of useful 
Company and the Abbott Educational Company, whereby information to a vast number of users of chucks. Quite 

3 the latter company will handle the linoleum printing 4 number of trade schools, universities and boards of 

j blocks manufactured and sold by the Linoleum-Block education throughout the country have accepted this book- 

, Printing Supply Company. > _ let with interest and recognizing its value have adopted 

. The Linoleum-Block Printing Supply Company is_ it as a textbook used in conjunction with courses involv- 

’ changing its name to the El-be Art Supply Company, but ing the use of chucks and chucking operations. 

) The Skinner Chuck Company, ever keen to improve 
> wherever possible their educational service, have formu- 
i lated a very helpful supplement to this booklet, in the 

form of an inclusive set of questions and answers on 
5 Chucks and their Uses. As a result of their close coopera- 
y tion with the schools, they learned that certain difficulties 
recurrently appear to puzzle the novice or student in 
mechanical work in his manipulation of chucks and similar 
2 machine tools. These questions and answers thoroughly 
1 cover these likely problems and in a simple, direct and 
t definite manner put the worker on the straight path 
. toward correct operation. Moreover, they constitute an 
emphatic way of laying down certain rules of Chuck 
bs usage in an interesting and assimilable arrangement. 
7 There is no doubt that these “Questions and Answers 
¢ on Chucks and their Uses” will win as great popularity 





Cross Section of the new Wallace Bench Glue Pot, showing the water 
jacket, automatic control and heating unit. 


as the booklet “Chucks and their Uses” has earned, and 
the Skinner Chuck Company is prepared to furnish copies 
of these leaflets upon request. 
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OU may experiment with 

some inferior tools but when 
it comes to saws, you will make 
no mistake when you select 
Simonds Circular, Band or Hand 
Saws. They are edge-holding 
saws that stand up to the work. 


SIMONDS 








Simonds Manufacturing Co. 
“The Saw Makers” 

















Fitchburg, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
5 Factories 12 Branches 
| Umm 











We Will Give You 


an Opportunity to Examine 
these Practical Books for 
10 days on Approval. 


Lasting color and 


well-defined lines 
make the perfect Blue Print 


Indistinct lines and figures not only mean 
wasted time but might result in an expen- 
sive error. 


Applied Mechanical Drawing 
By Frank E. Mathewson 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing 


And so many Blue Prints are indistinct. By Frank E. Mathewson 


The reason? Lack of contrast between 
the blues and whites because the wrong 
stock is coated with the wrong solution. 


Perspective Sketching from Working 
Drawings 
By Frank E. Mathewson 


Shop Mathematics 
By E. E. Holton 


Our Blue Print Papers give deep blues and 
clear whites —the perfect contrast. 


The chemically right solution is applied 
to stock which washes white, is strong in 
the bath and has excellent keeping quality. 


| 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. | 


Right goods at right prices 
continuously since Year 1885 





Forge Shop Practice 
By J. D. Littlefield 


Progressive Exercises in Typography 
By R. A. Loomis 
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Sales 


Branches: pT Offices: 
(Sy Philadelphia Washington 


Chicago New York 
New Orieans Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Factory: | 
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Why We Give Away Books 


The Reasons for the Publication 
of the Disston Educational Aids 


As the industrial and vocational 
work in schools progresses, the need 
for accurate and authentic informa- 
tion on the care and use of tools be- 
comes more apparent. 

Outside of the schools, compara- 
tively little information exists on 
this subject. Even in schools, proper 
instructions in the care and use of 
tools is difficult. It is one of those 
subjects upon which the untrained 
“suppose all knowledge, having 
none.” 


As manufacturers of good tools, we 
saw the vital need of adequate in- 
struction on this subject, and wanted 
to co-operate actively with voca- 
tional and industrial instructors. 


We sought some effective way to be 
of assistance. After consulting lead- 
ers in vocational instruction, and 
after many trials and experiments, 
we have developed a service based 
on a series of charts and booklets 
designed to be of value to instructor 
and student. 


The many complimentary letters we 
are receiving, the constantly grow- 
ing popularity of the books, the fact 
that in a great many leading schools 
they are being used as text books,— 
all this convinces us that the service 
we have to offer is one of genuine 
assistance. 


We have the following literature for distribution. If you are not 
already using them in your work, we will appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to send you sample copies. Kindly address Department L. 


Saw Chart. 

File Chart. 

The Pruning Book. 

The Saw in History. 

The File in History. 

Saw, Tool, and File Book. 

The Lumberman’s Hand Book. 

How a Disston Hand Saw Is Made. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


The next issue of the 
Industrial-Arts Magazine 
will contain information 





“on 
Disston Shop Equipment. 
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“THE WOOD THAT ALL ITS USERS PRIZE 
THE WISE INVESTOR SAFELY BUYS.” 





A WORD 


as to the 


Reasons and Purposes 


BEHIND THE INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


Cypress Pocket Library 


Everybody likes to build, but nobody likes “repair jobs.” 


Repair jobs inevitably represent an additional investment 
without any addition to value. 


That point is worth digesting. 


When you build, whatever you build, you like to build “for 
keeps.” 


Some people change their minds about styles, in building the 
same as in wearables; our tastes develop and result in changes 
in our wants; but nobody changes his or her mind as to wishing 
to get the greatest possible endurance, or wear, out of the things 
they buy, and especially is this true of building investments. 


Yet, singularly enough, as many people know so little about 
woods and their relative values and special utilities; so many 
people think that “lumber is lumber” and never attempt to 
specify the KIND of wood they wish used; so many people be- 
lieve that repair bills are “necessary evils,” that we believe we 
shall be able to render a real public service by continuing the 
publication of THE CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, convenient 
in size, authoritative in character, of probable value as a tech- 
nical guide, and careful and scrupulous in its every statement or 
inference. 


We have not, and do not, by any means, recommend the use 
of Cypress without discrimination ; Cypress is not the best wood 
for every use; but where it IS appropriate it is so emphatically 
(and demonstrably) the one best wood that the many should 
know about it instead of the comparatively few who formerly 
profited by their special knowledge. 


Write For Vo.tuME I, with full text of U. S. Government Re- 
port on Cypress, and containing complete list of all the 43 
volumes in the library. Then write us for the volumes that will 
best serve you. 


It may be of interest that many of the volumes of The Cypress 
Pocket Library have become established as standard works of 
reference—text books—in a number of eminent educational in- 
stitutions and Government Departments. This is a gratifying 
tribute to the broad and helpful spirit in which these booklets 
have been produced, and more than justifies the theories behind 
the original pioneer idea of such a Library for Lumber USERS. 





Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 
Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


1250 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or 1250 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT 's c 
YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE 


HASN’TIT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. « - 


‘Trane Mase Ree U.S Dor Orme 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

Install Radio Outfit. The vocational department of 
the Mt. Summit, Ind., high school has installed a $500 
radio outfit in the school auditorium. The school is be- 
lieved to be the first in the state to install an auditorium- 
size radio receiving outfit. The vocational department is 
under the direction of Mr. L. R. Romine. 

Vocational Work Explained. Mr. G. B. Frazee, prin- 
cipal of the vocational school at Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Mr. C. W. Kellogg, head of the printing department of the 
school, recently appeared before the board of education 
to explain the work accomplished in the printing depart- 
ment. More than a dozen of the younger vocational pupils 
were also present, who asked intelligent questions and 
added much to the life of the meeting. 

The purpose of the visit of the school heads was to 
tell of the exhibits of printing which have been taken at 
various times to school meetings in Ann Arbor, Jackson 
and Kalamazoo. The exhibits and talks on the subject 
have made evident to all the entire practicability of teach- 
ing printing in schools. Through the spreading of the 
news of what the school has done, many employing printers 
have visited the school and offered to help lay out a definite 
course of work and study for the pupils. The boys are 
thus able to learn the trade itself from the very beginning, 
— having to serve the worthless period of doing odd 
jobs. 

State Board Enlarges Vocational Work. The Wiscon- 
sin Board of Vocational Education has determined to give 
more attention to the vocational training of the cripples in 
the state. The rehabilitation of cripples was discussed by 
Miss Tracy Copp of Washington at the recent meeting of 
the board held at Milwaukee. A plea for the organization 
of systems of apprenticeship and education to afford the 
greatest opportunity for advancement was made by Mr. 
G. P. Hambrecht, state director of vocational sducation. 

Large Enrollment in Vocaticnal Work. Nearly 2,500 
men and women, boys and girls were enrolled this year in 
vocational schools in North Carolina. North Carolina has 
made remarkable progress in the training of workers in 
trades and industries since the work was inaugurated in 
1918. There were four classes then and there were 163 
classes in operation during the year 1921. The courses 
taken supplement the work of the student and the teachers 
are enlisted from the industries affected. The subjects 
taught include automobile mechanics, practical electricity, 
steam plant practice, masonry, industrial chemistry, paper 
and pulp manufacture, carpentry, plumbing, furniture de- 
sign and textile courses including carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, chemistry, designing and finishing. One of the out- 
standing phases of the work has been that in the textile 
communities. The industry is the largest and most im- 
portant in the state and employes the largest number of 
workers. It is felt that industry and the public generally 
have benefitted very largely as a result of vocational 
training in trades and industries. The work has brought 
opportunity to the doors of individuals who have the ca- 
pacity for and ambition to increase their usefulness, and 
it contributes to the development of industry by fitting 
men and women to be leaders and experts in their particu- 
lar lines. 

Maine Vocational Conference. The vocational confer- 
ence which was held recently at Portland, Me., was novel 
in view of the fact that it was the first combined gather- 
ing of educators and representatives of the various indus- 
tries held in the state to consider the problems of voca- 
tional education. Previous to this time there had been no 
close correlation between the efforts of the state to pro- 
mote industrial education and the individual efforts of the 
manufacturers and employers of labor to train their men 
to fill positions of higher efficiency. More than 200 people 
from outside the city of Portland were at the conference 
representing both the state vocational society and the as- 
sociated industries of Maine. 

At the session, Mr. L. A. Wilson, president of the 
National Society for Vocational Education, outlined the 
practical methods which have been adopted in New York 
State to bring about educational expansion as advocated 
at the conference. Through Judge B. F. Cleaves, who was 
active in making arrangements for the conference, sugges- 
tions were made which will allay some of the suspicion 
which has prevailed between employer and employee. Em- 
phasis was laid upon the obligations that the employer 
owes his men to provide for them healthful working con- 
ditions and assurance was given by employees that they 


would be glad to. cooperate. 
(Continued on Page XXVI) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 


\ 
™“ 





‘Me 
\ For either primary or advanced 
| One of the reasons why our | grades. It includes all materials nec- 
\ promatte may cig _ na | essary for the very best wood finishing 
) comer vende is because ! in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
| of the experts in our labora- with a manual giving full and practical 
» | tory. instructions for each operation. 
\ “The House of Experts” 


The material in this equipment, is of 
the highest possible quality—Exactly 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 
























This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 





A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 


For full specifications and 
ge of the equipment, write 
the 


Grand Rapids 
m® Varnish 
me Bee Corporation 


B® | FINE VARNISHES I 
‘uaa 








Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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Instructors! The Pearl Press Will Help You Get 
Better and Quicker Results From Your Students 


Here’s a press that a student will just natural ly fall into the swing of! It can be run at any 
speed up to 3600 impressions per hour. It can be operated by foot treadle, overhead belt 
drive, or by individual electric motor. 


The Pearl Press is small enough and simple enough in 
construction and operation to lend confidence to the op- 
erator, from the beginning, that he is its master. 


Though simply and lightly constructed, the Pearl Press 
has extraordinary durability. More than 17,000 are in 
daily service in many parts of the world. 


The printers themselves use the Pearl Press for teaching 
the “devil” the fundamentals of printing, and for pro- 
ducing all small forms at a greater profit. 


The illustration shows the Pearl Press No. 11—7xil inches 
—complete with Full Length Fountain, Throw Off, 
Treadle, Counter, Safety Feed Guard, Safety Fly Wheel 
Guard, and Individual Electric Motor. 


The Pearl is the ideal Press for the School. Specify it! 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Official 


Hand Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand-Clamp Power Paper Cutter, 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and 
















Made in Sizes 5x8 and 7x11 Inches 


Official Card Cutters, 
Tablet Press. 


Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding 















* EXHIBITOR - 


Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
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In addition to outlining a forward-looking program, 
the sessions served to give the different branches of voca- 
tional teachers instruction by specialists in the line in 
which they were most interested. 

First High School Conference. The first high school 
boys’ vocational conference, was held at the Idaho Voca- 
tional Institute, Pocatello, Ida., on April 19th. More than 
one hundred boys were present from the junior and senior 
high schools; especially of Southern Idaho. 

The address of welcome was given by C. R. Frazier of 
the Idaho Technical Institute, who explained the ideals 
and aims of the first vocational conference. The keynote 
address was given by Commissioner of Education E. A. 
Bryan, who spoke on the necessity of an aim and certain 
standard groups of professions, and of particular train- 
ing for each of these. He emphasized the fact that the 
motive for choice must come from within and not from 
without. 

At the afternoon session, Dean A. C. Gough of the 
Technical Institute and H. T. Plumb of Salt Lake gave 
talks on engineering as a profession. Mr. S. W. Glelm 
spoke on contracting as a vocation, and Mr. C. H. Lewis, 
also of the Technical Institute, gave an explanation of 
educational and vocational tests. 

At the evening session, Mr. N. B. Adkinson of the 
Technical Institute, gave a talk on the Importance of the 
Study of Chemistry in Preparation for Vocations. He 
spoke especially of the chemical industries and the oppor- 
tunities open to those who specialize in this line. A num- 
ber of reels of films on engineering were shown by Mr. 
Ralph Walters at the close of the evening session. 

Vocational .Pupils Earn Wages. The vocational 
school at Fond du Lac, Wis., recently issued a report on 
the earning power of pupils attending school part time. 
The report shows that boys and girls of the school earned 
on an average of $10.82 per week last year. A representa- 
tive group of 197 pupils earned a total of $110,873 last 
year, with actual earning per week of $2,132. 

The weekly earning of eighteen boys and 24 girls 
attending school half time who averaged between $5 and 


$8 was $22.04. The boys’ actual earnings were $106.40 
and the girls’ $115.64. 

Among pupils attending school eight periods per week 
the first group included 24 boys and 30 girls averaging 
between $8 and $11 per week. The boys’ actual earnings 
were $216 and the girls’ $283 or a total of $500. 

For 38 boys and 29 girls averaging between $11 and 
$15 per week the boys earned $473 and the girls $350 or a 
total of $823. 

For nineteen boys and three girls averaging between 
$15 and $18 per week the boys earned $297.75 and the girls 
$45 or a total of $342.75 for actual earnings. 

; In the last group of eleven boys and one girl averag- 
ing between $18 and $25 per week the boys earned $228 
and the girl $20 or a total of $243. 

New Equipment. The Penhale High School, at East 
Youngstown, O., has just completed the installation of ap- 
proximately $2,000 worth of wood working machinery in 
the manual training department. 

Lengthen Prevocational School Day. Supt. P. A. 
Mortenson of Chicago has recommended that the prevoca- 
tional school day be extended to six hours and that the pay 
of teachers in these schools be increased ten per cent. It 
is believed that a school day of six hours will increase the 
opportunities of the students for advancement. The pre- 
vocational schools are composed largely of over-age pupils 
of the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

; New Equipment Installed. A complete set of ma- 
chines and tools for manual training was installed this 
year in the high school at Weirton, W. Va., at a cost of 
$5,000. The domestic science department was furnished 
basen several new tables and a complete up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

It is planned to include wood working and sewing 
with the courses offered next year. 

Mr. R. L. Gates has charge of manual training classes 
and Miss Margaret Workman of the domestic science work. 

Need of Designers for Commercial Purposes. Mr. 
Wm. H. Vogel, director of art in the schools of Cincinnati, 
O., in a recent article in the Cincinnati Enquirer, points out 

(Continued on Page XXIX) 
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(Continued from Page XXVI) 
that the world is in need of craftsmen with artistic train- 
ing and designers who have actual knowledge of the crafts 
for which they design. 

Mr. Vogel declares the need at present is for agencies 
which will train men and women to design the things in 
great quantities, as the yardage of the textile mills, and 
those made in moderate quantities, as furniture, for ex- 
ample, which hand and machine have almost equal parts in 
fashioning. While the schools have grappled w.th these 
questions, their limitations are such as to permit only a 
beginning. But more and more art is being taught in its 
relation to the material things of daily life. This training 
lays a foundation for public taste and creates a demand 
for better things, but the restrictions of the schools do 
not permit sufficient technical training to produce the 
finished designers or craftsmen. 

Linotypes Installed in Print Shop. Three linotypes 
have recently been installed in the printshop of the College 
of Industrial Arts at Denton, Tex. Two of the machines 
were purchased at the beginning of the fall term and the 
third was donated by the Mergenthaler Company of New 
York. Since the machines have been installed, the classes 
have been full and there has been a waiting list of those 
desiring to take the course. 

The students set up on the linotypes or by hand, and 
then print on the job press, all programs, posters, and 
notebook paper used by the college, together with station- 


ery, form letters, or any other printed matter wanted by 


the faculty or students. 

Among other things, the equipment consists of large 
oak cases containing the stock of type, a large paper-cut- 
ting machine, composing tables, and a hand press for mak- 
ing proofs. 

Manual Arts Field Trip. For the past three years the 
students of the Manual Arts Department of the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex., have made “field trips” to 
Fort Worth and Dallas to visit the furniture factories, 
foundries and jewelry stores. 

On February 7th the 1922 trip was taken with eleven 
students under the direction of Miss Nind and Miss Force. 
After breakfast at the terminal, the party was taken to 
the Hub Furniture Factory at Fort Worth, where the stu- 
dents were shown the various departments of furniture 
manufacturing. The party first went to the machine room 
where they witnessed the surfacing, jointing, woodturning 
and sanding work. Next the glue room was visited where 
glued stock was shown ready to be made into tables, desks 
and dresser tops. In the assembly room were the various 
pieces of furniture which lacked only the finish. The 
special lines of furniture constructed were dining and 
library tables, davenports, rocking chairs and kitchen cab- 
inets. Other lines made are dressing tables, sofas, 
chifforobes, and hall trees. 

At Dallas the party visited Mosher’s foundry where 
they witnessed the handling of melted iron, learned how 
gears are made and finally saw the completed casting as 
it was thrown aside like a pile of scrap iron. 


The stu- | 


dents saw the workmen beating iron rods into different | 


shapes, as a blacksmith does, and making joiners with hot 
rivets. 

The party next visited Evert’s jewelry shop where the 
students investigated the art of jewelry making. The 
employees were mostly men of the expert type. The stu- 
dents were shown how rings and pins are made and broken 
ones repaired. The method of making impressions was 
shown as well as the method of applying a rose gold finish 
to a piece of jewelry. Many valuable hints and tricks 
were learned by the students who eagerly watched the 
processes. Each guest departed with a little pocket cal- 
endar and an invitation to return on the trip next year. 

Federal Aid to Schools. State and Federal aid 
amounting to $619,888 has been given to the schools of 
Kansas. This fund is in addition to amounts raised 
through local tax assessments. 

Favors Elimination of Manual Arts in Grades Supt. 
P. J. Zimmers, of Boise, Ida., has proposed the elimina- 


tion of manual training and domestic science in the grades | 


in preference to reductions in teachers’ salaries. 
Teacher Wins Suit. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has | 


rendered a decision in the case of Wm. Hemmer vs. the | 


board of education of Hall Township High School District, 


reversing the finding of the Circuit Court of Bureau | 


County and the Industrial Commission, in his claim for in- 
juries sustained while at work as a manual training teacher 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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No. 2265 


HE combination Try and Mi- 
tre Square shown above (at 
left) is nickel plated with iron 
handles, graduated 8ths, 16ths and 
32nds. Edges of blades are ma- 
chined and square inside and out. 
Furnished with metric gradua- 
tions without additional charge. 


The sliding “T” Bevel has im- 
proved locking device to prevent 
blade from slipping. Blades ma- 
chined and ground on both sides 
and edges. Rosewood handle. 


Both are genuine Stanley Tools 
that make for accurate work. And 
they belong in every student's 
outfit. 


Write for Catalog 16 F 
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A New 
Wiley Technical Series 
Book—Ready in August 


MATHEMATICS 
for TECHNICAL and 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


By SAMUEL SLADE, B. S., C. E. 


Teacher of Shop Mathematics in the Murray Hill 
Vocational School and in the Murray 
Hill Evening Trade School, and 


LOUIS MARGOLIS, A. B., C. E., 
Teacher of Shop Mathematics in the Brooklyn 
Vocational School and in the Stuyvesant 
Evening Trade School. 

JOSEPH M. JAMESON, Editor 

Some special features of this book which 
commend it to teachers, for class room 
work, and to individuals, for self-instruc- 
tion, are: 

1. Every chapter has been tested, while in 
manuscript form, by actual use in the 
class room. 

2. Examples are given which explain and 
illustrate the text. 

3. An abundance of problems is included, 
for class use. 

4. Practical methods of computation and 
logical arrangement of work are empha- 
sized throughout. 

5. An Answer Book has been prepared, 
giving correct solutions of all the prob- 
lems. 


About 320 pages. 514 by 714. Illustrated. Cloth. 





NOW READY 


KEAL-PHELPS-LEONARD. 
Technical Mathematics. 
(Books of The Cass Technical High School 
Series) 
Vol. I—231 pages—145 figures—$1.50 
Vol. II—275 pages—306 figures—$1.75 











Send the coupon NOW for these books 


Wiley Free Examination Coupon 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
“ 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen : ' : 
Please send me for ten days’ examination the following 


MRS cccccewosesdesderetaresssesessesagoswenoees seeee eee 
If I decide to keep these books I will remit their prices. 
If not I will return them after ten days, postpaid. 


OORT PORE L EEOC ETOPTT TT OT O TT ee 
If teacher, state school..........seeeeceeecccccccececeeesees 


If not teacher, give reference... ........seeseeeceenrsssesess 
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on March 5, 1918. The board had contested his claim on 
the ground that the school district was not engaged in any 
enterprise which would automatically place it within the 
jurisdiction of the industrial commission. Failure to ob- 
tain satisfaction from the commission or from the lower 
courts led to the filing of new arguments with the Supreme 
court which heard the case after a writ of error had been 
given by the court. 

Exhibit of Work in Evening School. The evening vo- 
cational school at Evansville, Ind., closed its sessions with 
an exhibition of the work of the colored classes. There 
was an extensive display of furniture, together with ex- 
amples of brickwork in different designs, including Ameri- 
can, English and Flemish bonds. 

Vocational Graduates Give Show. The exercises of 
the Albany Night Vocational School, at Albany, N. Y., on 
March 10th, marked the close of the year’s work. The vo- 
cational section has served 1,300 men and women during 
the year. A large exhibit was a feature of the program. 
One hundred and twenty students received academic 
diplomas and eight hundred were awarded vocational 
course certificates of graduation. 

School in Loop. The Chicago board of education pro- 
poses the erection of.a school in the loop district to house 
the technical classes for girls. A location on Dearborn 
Street has been selected for the purpose. 

Vocational School Exhibit. A large number of visitors 
attended the exhibit in connection with the closing exer- 
cises of the Elm Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
visitors were shown about the schoo] where they were able 
to see the night school men at work in the various shops. 

New School Opened. Under the direction of A. S. 
Boynton, the first of a series of courses in silverware 
manufacturing has been established at Meriden, Conn. 
This is one of the leading industries of Meriden and the 
work has proven valuable to boys trained in the trade 
school. 

Textile Course. Steps have been taken to establish 
a textile course for children of the Greenhalge School at 
Lowell, Mass. The work is offered as an aid to the gradu- 
=" this school who enter the mills to begin their life- 
work. 

County School Exhibit. A county school exhibit 
which included displays of the arts and vocational work 
taught in the schools of the county was shown at the court 
house, Lafayette, Ind., during the latter part of March. 
Awards were made for the best exhibits in each class. The 
exhibit was arranged by C. B. Peterson, county superin- 
tendent, and the vocational teachers. 

Vocational Conference. A vocational conference for 
Smith-Hughes workers of northern Utah was held on 
March 30th, at the University Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. The conference which was under the direction of 
I. B. Ball, director of Smith-Hughes work in the state, was 
attended by representatives from Logan City, Cache and 
Boxelder Counties, and students from the educational de- 
partment of the Agricultural College. The director con- 
ducted demonstrations in job analysis and gave lessons 
on the work of planning for poultry raising. A portion 
of the time was given to a general discussion for the bene- 
fit of all the representatives. 

Industrial Arts Course. An industrial arts course, 
comprising all types of vocational work for a four-year 
period has been established in the high school at Joliet, 
Til. In addition to the direct vocational training afforded 
in the curriculum, related sciences and academic subjects 
will be taught. 


The list of studies for shopwork includes machine 
shop practice, electrical work, automobile mechanics, pat- 
tern making, cabinet making, house carpentry, plumbing, 
sheet metal work, printing, mechanical drafting and ar- 
chitectural drafting. Students taking the four-year 
course devote three fifty-minute hours per day to shop 
studies. Students enrolled in the two-year course devote 
six fifty-minute hours to these subjects. 

Vocational School Held in Abeyance. The new 
county vocational school for boys, to be erected at Bloom- 
field, N. J., is being held in abeyance until the court 
gives a decision making legal the establishment of such 
schools under the state laws of 1913. The county board 
has certified to the need of funds for the school but the 
freeholders have delayed starting the work as accommo- 
dations are adequate for both city and county boys at the 
present time. 

(Continued on Page XXXIII) 
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(Continued from Page XXX) 
_ _ Students Leave School to Work. An improvement in 
industrial conditions is indicated by the withdrawal of 
boys and girls from the continuation schools to enter em- 
ployment in the industrial plants at Worcester, Mass. 
When business conditions were at a low ebb, not more 
than ten boys and girls left each week to secure employ- 
ment. The lack of positions during the past year drove 
numbers of students to the all day schools and caused a 
great shrinkage in enrollment in the continuation schools. 

Construct School Furniture. The manual training 
department, at Wakefield, Mass., has begun the con- 
struction of furniture for the new high school. It is 
estimated the schools will be saved $2,000 on the equip- 
ment. The boys also take jobs in printing and book- 
binding. 

Automobile Mechanics Proposed. A course in auto- 
mobile mechanics is proposed in connection with the man- 
ual training course at Chillicothe, O. 

New Manual Arts School. The preliminary steps have 
been taken for the erection of a new manual arts school 
at Madison, Wis., to cost $42,000. 

Domestic Arts Exhibit. The school of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences of Chicago held an exhibit of the work of 
students on May 11th. Girls from all over the country 
were enrolled as students in the school. Among _ the 
courses offered were household management, house! fur- 
nishing and decoration, cooking costs, nutrition and di- 
etetics, home nursing and care of children, and care of 
the home. 


Pennsylvania Vocational Schools. Pennsylvania has 
125 schools offering instruction in vocationa! agriculture, 
= Texas second with 95 schools, and New York third 
with 84. 


Fox River Teachers Meet. The Fox River Valley 
Home Economics’ Club held the last meeting of the year 
on Saturday, April 30th, at Neenah, Wis. About thirty 
teachers were in attendance. The program consisted of 
a round-table discussion of clothing through the grades, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. At the business session 
the following officers were elected: President, Miss Mabel 
Burke, Appleton; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Belle 
Rogers, Oshkosh. Miss Margaret Johnston, State Super- 
visor, summed up the work for the year. 


Promotion of Art in Industry. Plans for inculcating 
the spirit of art into industry in American manufacturing 
plants were discussed at a meeting held on May 15th, at 
the Newark Museum, Newark, N. J. A committee was 
appointed to gather information on what is being done in 
the United States to promote art in industry, and to pre- 
sent its report a year from the present time. The com- 
mittee will be called upon to outline plans for the found- 
ing of an industrial arts association made up of manu- 
facturers, artists, designers, craftsmen, workers in shops 
and factories, and distributors and retailers of manufac- 
tured goods. The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 


Miss Margaret Coult, Barringer High School, Newark, | 


N. J.; Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the New 
York City High Schools; Mr. G. Glenn Gould, Assistant 
Treasurer of McCreery’s, and Miss Florence N. Levy, New 
York School Art League. 

Dr. James P. Haney, in his address, pointed out the 
commercial value of art in industry and declared that 
better craftsmanship in manufacture and better design 
in the manufactured article mean increased profits for 
the American businessman. Newark is one of the leading 
cities of the country in the manufacture of art-craft 
products and is considered an ideal location for an in- 
dustrial arts museum. 

New Equipment at Stout. The equipment in the 
printshop at Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., will be 
augmented next year by the installation of an intertype 
and a linotype machine. The two machines have already 
been purchased and are to be installed during the sum- 
mer season. The new equipment represents a consider- 
able investment and will make an excellent addition to 
the work of the printshop. ; 

Mr. C. W. Hague, instructor in printing for the 
school, will leave shortly for an extended trip in the 
East. Mr. Hague will spend six weeks studying the 
construction and care of these machines and also their 
operation by way of preparation to teach the new course 


next fall. 








The most widely used Text- 
book for Elementary Auto 
Courses. 


Motor Vehicles 


and 


Their Engines 


Edward S. Fraser and 
Ralph B. Jones 


A complete course in the Auto- 
mobile with technicalities reduced 
to a minimum, therefore especially 
suitable for Vocational, Industrial, 
and High Schools. 

Adoptions in such schools total 
just twice the number that used it 
nine months ago,—that illustrates 
the value of its clear exposition of 
fundamentals, of the easy-to-read 
red and black cuts, of the thorough- 
ness with which it presents the sub- 
ject. 





350 pages with 280 illustrations. 
Price $2.00 





Examine these Van Nostrand Text-books 


vey a Cree $2.00 
By Samson and McCracken. 
SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
UIE, goo & 685.00 see cuecenenusiee $2.50 
ELEMENTS OF RADIO TELEGRAPHY... .$2.50 
By Ellery W. Stone. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR TRADE 


NT  aacucinnse sew asi anna eaed $2.25 
By C. C. Leeds. 














o-Risk Order Form 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
8 Warren St., 
New York. 


Forward for FREE examination copies of 





If books are not adopted in my classes, I will return them or 
remit as billed. 
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 COMMETIAN 


Sledge 





VIUSIES 


VERY type and size of woodworking and metal 
working vise suitable for manual training 
schools, is included in Columbian Sledge-Tested 
Vises. Prices cover an equally wide range—and in 
every case the price of a Columbian Vise represents 
a maximum value. 

Supervisors and principals who are facing the 
selection of new vise equipment will find the com- 
plete Columbian catalog a real aid in buying vises. 
Write for it. 


The Columbian Hardware Company 


‘ 








< 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


CLEVELAND 





J 





Vocational Information By Wireless. The Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company is besieged 
by night and by day from all parts of the country by 
persons to use the wireless to reach the thousands who 
are listening to the programs sent out by station KDKA. 
Mr. W. D. McCoy, a member of the Department of Vo- 
cational Guidance of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, was 
successful in getting not only the permission but also 
the hearty cooperation of those in authority to put out 
some vocational guidance propaganda. 

The first question was, “What information is most 
needed?” The pupils in the different high schools in Pitts- 
burgh had just written their first and second choices or 
vocations. The Carnegie Library compiled these choices 
and published a bibliography for each one of the 283 
vocations. Here was our opportunity. The information 
most needed is about the vocations our boys and girls 
have selected. While it is impossible to use the wireless 
for each of these, a selection of those vocations most com- 
monly named was made. Local men and women who were 
specialists in their respective fields gladly accepted a place 
on the program. In practically every case the speaker 
urged those under 18 to remain in school and in most 
cases indicated the necessary preparation for the respect- 
ive field. Words of encouragement and appreciation are 
pouring in from all parts of Eastern United States. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Arthur Frank Payne, associate professor in the 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, has been 
given an Austin Scholarship in the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. Mr. Payne has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to take advantage of 
the award and will leave for Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
on August 15th. While at Harvard, Mr. Payne expects 
to do some research work and teaching. 

The Austin scholarships were established in 1899 for 
the benefit of teachers in colleges and secondary schools 
and are awarded for distinguished academic work. 


Dr. Howard M. Raymond has been appointed president 
of Armour Institute of Technology to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. Gunsaulus last year. Since 


the death of Dr. Gunsaulus last year, Dr. Raymond has 
been serving as acting president of the institution. He 
has been with the school for 27 years and since 1903 has 
been dean of engineering. 

_ President Raymond is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and is a member of the principal engineering 
and scientific societies. The appointment of Dr. Kaymona 
to the presidency assures a continuation of the general 
progressive plans for the future which lie before the In- 
stitute. 

Mr. O. H. Day of East Chicago, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of vocational education at the 
University of Indiana. Mr. Day succeeds Mr. Edgerton 
who resigned last fall. 

Mr J. C. Wright of Indiana has been appointed di- 
rector of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to 
succeed L. H. Carris. Mr. Wright was for the past three 
years chief of the trade and industrial education service 
of the board. 

O. H. Day, formerly director of vocational education 
in East Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of 
vocational education at Blomington, Ill. Prof. Day is a 
graduate of Purdue University. 

C. T. Johnson has been reelected head of the manual 
training department at Oswego, Kans., at a salary of 
$2,000. 

Arthur S. Allen, supervisor for the vocational sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts state department of education, 
died April 29th on the sixtieth day of his birth at New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Matthew S. Herbert, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation at Holyoke, Mass., has been appointed to direct 
the summer vocational school course to be given this 
summer at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst. 

Mr. Kenneth Wilson has been appointed to teach 
manual training and music in the schools of Central City, 
Neb. 

Miss Grace Price of the Fond du Lac Vocational 
School. Fond du Lac, Wis., has been elected to represent 
the schools on the executive council of the Fox River 
Valley Home Economics’ Club. 
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Where the student is not able to buy the 
complete set at once, we are prepared to 
furnish the case with only the 3 essential 
instruments, viz., Compasses, Drawing Pen 
and Bow Pen, leaving the other spaces 
empty, thus giving the student a chance to 


complete the set ss his means permit. 























—ready for better work 


HE student’s task is made easier and his 

enthusiasm is stirred if he is equipped 
with real tools, the kind an expert drafts- 
man would be proud to possess. A set of 
American Made Drawing Instruments 


Minusa 


(SPECIAL) 
—aK & E Precision Product 


will equip him not only for his training period 
but also for his eventual profession. 
The price of the set shown, No. N796, is well 
within reach of the student’s purse. 


Send for “Minusa” booklet. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street, General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
616-20 S. Dearborn St. 817 Locust St. 30-34 Second St. 5 Notre Dame St. W. 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical and Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes 








TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


New Draw:nz Instrument Catalog. The C. F. Pease 
Co., Chicago, has just issued a drawing instrument cata- 
leg which comnmletely illustrates and describes their lin> 
o* Ame-'can drawing instruments manufactured by the 
fim in the Chicago factory. The catalog shows a fine 
line of high-grade drawing instruments which are priced 
right. Information concerning the drawine instruments 
may be obtained by writing the C. F. Pease Company and 
asking for catalog C-51. 


TRADE PRODUCTS. 


Motor-Driven Spindle Shaper. The H. B. Smith 
Company of Smithville, New Jersey, has recently brough* 
out a new tool under the trade designation of No. 190-A 





H. B. SMITH SPINDLE SHAPER. 





double spindle shaper, which is intended to meet the de- 
mand for a high-class two-spindle shaper with a high 
degree of accuracy. 


The machine is provided with motors mounted di- 
rectly on the spindles and can be made to run any speed 
to meet the requirements of the work in hand. The 
spindles are made of the best steel, are accurately ma- 
chined and run in ball bearings made especially for this 
machine and provided with forced lubrication. The spin- 
dle yokes are provided with vertical adjustment to permit 
lowering the spindles below the table. The table as well 
as the frame is made extra heavy and strongly ribbed so 
that the machine will stand the most severe service. For 
high speed frequency changes are required which can be 
driven from any source of power. 


Information concerning the machine may be obtained 
from the H. B. Smith Company upon application. 


Efficiency Grinder for School Shops—The new effic- 
iency grinder manufactured by the Efficiency Grinder Co., 
of Madison, Wis., has several features that make it of 
especial interest to schools where students who are not 
able to use a grinder with the skill of a veteran too! 
user, are daily resharpening valuable tools. The “effi- 
ciency” grinder is furnished in both pedestal and bench 
types and is built for heavy duty. It has bronze bear- 
ings and is fitted with an automatic lubricating system 
that requires attention only once a year. The machine 
is self-contained and the power wires may be attached to 
any lamp socket. Of particular interest to the schools 
the special tool rests and grinding are furnished with the 
grinders. These are so arranged and marked that any 
boy can grind any woodworking tools to the exact, cor- 
rect angle with complete certainty of a satisfactory edge. 
The teacher may thus be relieved of all concern in allow- 
ing boys to use the grinder when he is otherwise engaged. 
Complete circulars are available. 


Wool Process Exhibit. An educational exhibit of the 
process of preparing wool and manufacturing it into cloth 
has just been prepared for school use by the Patrick- 
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A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


for Schools, Colleges and 
Jewelry Craft Workers 


Espositer, Varni Company 


INCORPORATED 


15 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS 
AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


GEMS ON APPROVAL 


When given particulars concerning gems desired, 
we are always glad to send an assortment on ap- 
proval. This permits an unhurried selection from 
a variety of stones under the most favorable con- 
ditions. When a choice has been made the re- 
maining gems may be returned to us. This serv- 
ice gives you practically the same advantages as 
those making a personal selection in our show 
rooms. 


Send for a copy of our “Guide for 
Gem _ Buyers.” i 


It is sent free. 











GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
In Gold and Silver 





Write for Catalog (Dept. !) 


HERPERS BROS. 


18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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GLUING CLAMPS 


le cr te 


We make the best clamps for every purpose; 
ask for Bulletin 11-B 


Steel Bar 
Column 


Wood Bar 
Mitre 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 
Mendota, IIl., U. S. A. 

















Duluth Woolen Mills of Duluth, Minn. The exhibit in- 
cludes eight samples of materials, including raw wool, 
washed wool, dyed wool, carded wool, yarn, woven cloth 
and finished cloth. The material is packed in a box con- 
taining on the inside of the cover a description of each 
sample. A pamphlet describing the sequence of woolen 
mill operations and the principal machines is also fur- 
nished. The exhibit which costs approximately 85 cents 
will be supplied to schools for 35 cents. 


New Schocl Water Colors. Binney & Smith, New 
York City, have recently placed on the market its new 
“Artista” water colors which are of standard “gold medal” 
quality. The colors are permanent, smooth working and 
prepared to yield color freely to the brush. The colors 
are put up in an attractive enamel box, which is a little 
larger than the average to admit of more space between 
pans, thereby minimizing the danger of colors running 
together. The box is made to shut very tightly to keep 
the contents from becoming dry and unfit for use. 


The Student Needs Printing 
as much as he needs the alphabet 


It is as much a part of Education as English, the Rule of 
Three and History. It is, in fact, a combination of all studies—a 
practical illustration of al] the student learns from teachers and books. 
It is at once a science, an art and an occupation. It gives him manual, 
mental and moral training. It helps him form habits of industry, 
accuracy and taste. It is a joy to the learner and a splendid asset in 
every relation of life. 


We supply printing outfits for schools, and give the benefit of 
our experience and that of schools which have tried out the plan. No 
school is complete and doing its best work, or near its best work, 
unless printing is a part of its equipment. 


Send to us for help in your problem 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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“Oliver” No. 133 Hand Planer and Jointer 





NEW OLIVER HAND PLANER AND JOINTER. 
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How To Set A Hand Saw. 


Jointing 

When a saw requires setting 
and sharpening, first examine the 
tooth edge, to see if the teeth are 
of uniform size and shape. Un- 
less the teeth are regular the set 
can never be regular and it is 
useless to attempt to regulate 
them without filing them down 


until all are of equal height. 


To assist in dressing down the 
teeth (jointing) we recommend 
the Disston Hand Saw _ Jointer. 
The purpose of this tool, in addi- 
tion to holding the file, is to guide 
the file and hold it squarely on the 
tooth edge, which prevents round- 


ing of the points. 


Running the jointer back and 
forth on the tooth edge, using 
light pressure, dresses down the 
teeth. This “dressing” must be 
continued until all the teeth are 
of an equal height, at the same 
time preserving the slight breast 
or rounding of the tooth edge, the 
crown of which should be at the 


center. 


After the saw is properly joint- 
ed, proceed to regulate the size of 
the teeth by filing straight 
through between the teeth. That 
is, make all the teeth uniform in 
size, the space between the teeth 
of equal depth, and give the proper 
angle on the front and back of the 


tooth. 


The teeth, now shaped and of 


an even height, are ready to be set. 


A Lesson In Outline 


Purpose of Set 
The purpose of setting the 
teeth of saws is to make the saw 
cut a kerf slightly wider than the 
thickness of the blade. This 
gives clearance and prevents fric- 
tion which would cause the saw 


to bind and pull hard in the cut. 


Depth of Set 
Whether the saw is fine or 
coarse, the depth of the set should 
not go, at the moct, lower than 
half the length of the tooth. If 
deeper than this it may spring, 
distort, or crack the blade, if it 


does not break out the teeth. 


A properly ground saw requires 
a very little set of the teeth. for 
the blade, being of uniform thick- 
ness along the entire tooth-edge, 
tapers thinner to the back and also 
tapers from butt to point, which 
provides a measure of the clear- 


ance necessary for easy running. 


Soft, wet woods require more 
set and coarser teeth than dry, 
hard woods. For fine work on 
dry woods only, either hard or 
soft, it is best to have a saw with 


fine teeth and a little set. 


Setting With Hammer and Anvil 


Setting can be done by the use 
of a special anvil, which has a 
slightly beveled edge over which 
the teeth extend. The points of 
the teeth, extending over this 
beveled edge, are given the set by 
striking each a quick blow with a 


light hammer, the force of which 


bends the point the depth of the 
bevel on the face of the anvil. A 
highly tempered saw may require 
several blows as it is apt to break 
if you attempt to set the teeth 
with too heavy a blow. Setting 
by this method requires consider- 
able skill and only by practice can 
the weight of the blow required 
be determined. This method is 


not recommended for the amateur. 


Setting With Sawset 
The general practice, outside 
of a saw works, is to set the teeth 
with the use of what is termed 
the spring set—bending over the 
point of tooth by pressure with 


a special tool known as a sawset. 


Recognizing the need for a re- 
liable sawset, years ago, we in- 
vented and produced the Triumph 
Sawset. This tool has long been 
regarded as the best sawset that 
can be obtained, and is standard 
equipment in most manual train- 


ing shops. 


This is merely an outline, and 
complete illustrated description of 
all the steps connected with filing 
and setting saws is contained in 
the Disston Saw, Tool, and File 
Book. Write to Dept. L, and we 
will send you as many free copies 
as your classes can use to advan- 
tage. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


The next issue of 
Industrial-Arts Magazine 
will contain an outline lesson on 
“What Type of Saw to Use.” 
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Now Comes 
Real Vocational Geography 


Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton said, in a recent article in 


the Journal of Geography: “There should not only 
be left in the minds of pupils a residuum of useful, 
thought-provoking knowledge, but a technique, an 
attitude of power, which will materially assist the 
student in his contact with the real problems of 
life.” 


The Answer to This Need 
BUSINESS GEOGRAPHY 


(Just Published) 

By ELLswortH HUNTINGTON and FRANK E. WIL- 
LIAMS, with the co-operation of Robert M. Brown 
and Miss Lenox E. Chase. 

Written to meet the great demand for a more 
practical type of Geography text in commerce de- 
partments in high schools and freshman courses in 
colleges. It answers the questions the business man 
would ask in language the student understands. 

482 pages. 6 by 9. 97 figures. Cloth, $2.75. 


Second Edition, Revised 
Principles of 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By ELLswortH HUNTINGTON and the late SUMNER W. 

CUSHING. 

Taking advantage of numerous valuable criticisms 
and suggestions, this book has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and is even more valuable than the first 
edition. This book is being used as the required 
text in over 150 institutions of learning. 
430 pages. 6 by 9. 118 figures. 





Cloth, $3.50 





Mail the coupon TODA Y—examine these 
books—FREE 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Kindly send me a copy of 

HUNTINGTON & WILLIAMS’ Business Geography 
HUNTINGTON & CUSHING’S Human Geography 


on 10 days’ Free Examination (teachers allowed 60 days). 


If I find it satisfactory, I agree to forward $............ in 
payment for it, otherwise, I agree to return the book to you, 
postpaid. 

I pc accdessennsinscdnserereunioeeenenseomwnmemenen 


IAM 9-22 
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NEWS NOTES. 

Install New Equipment. The superintendent of the 
Chicago schools has recommended the installation of the 
unit type of household arts equipment in all new buildings 
and additions. The change in equipment has been made 
following a test of the unit type in two schools. The 
new type was found to come nearer to meeting present 
needs than the old standard cooking room equipment. 

War Veterans Train for Building Trades. Two thou- 
sand men are preparing for the building trades in the 
government vocational schools for wounded veterans of 
the world war. It is estimated about 130,798 students 
are at present enrolled in trade and industrial classes 
maintained under the direction of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau. 

The apportionment of students to the building trades 
is as follows: Carpentry, 512; heating, plumbing and 
ventilating, 476; cabinet making, 304; house painting, 
170; masonry work, 140; stone cutting and bricklaying, 
45 each; paper hanging, 35; plastering, 15. 

Following the close of the school term, the men 
usually go into the industrial establishments for “train- 
ing on the job” for varying lengths of time. Sometimes 
the man is put into an establishment for some trade, 
again the object may be “training on the job” or simply 
to “round out” his training. In many instances the man 
gives such good satisfaction to the owner of the shop 
that he steps right into a job in the place where he has 
been in training. 

Industrial Arts Class Enters Business. The advanced 
class in industrial art at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, has entered upon a business ven- 
ture of its own with the opening of a studio where orders 
are received and carried out for work in commercial, 
fashion and textile designing for the industries. The 
class is a post-graduate industrial arts class the mem- 
bers of which have specialized from six months to a year 
in practical commercial art work. 

The members of the class have reported an increased 
demand for their aid in preparing drawings for advertise- 
ments, car cards and similar commercial work. Among 
the industries represented by its work are candy trade, 
the booksellers, clothing merchants, sporting goods deal- 
ers, tea shops, tailors and dress designers, and dental 
cream manufacturers. The total sales of the class last 
year are reported as running considerably over $1,000. 
The members of the class maintain a small studio at 40 
Irving Place, New York, and may also be reached through 
the employment bureau of the School. Graduates of the 
industrial arts course go directly into the trades, places 
being found for them where their talents may best be 
employed. 

Distribute Vocational Money. Sums aggregating 
$173,375 have been appropriated by the state vocational 
board of Illinois to several cities to reimburse them for 
amounts expended for industrial schools and classes dur- 
ing the past year. Of this amount, the Rock Island 
schools received $300. 

Home Economics Popular. Vocational education and 
home economics in particular are each year finding greater 
favor in South Dakota, according to a report of Miss 
Edna Courtney, state supervisor of home economics. Dur- 
ing the past year there were 93 schools in the state teach- 
ing home economics, exclusive of academic courses in 
state or denominational colleges, while a year ago the 
work was offered in only 82 schools. There were 106 
home economics teachers employed during the past school 
year, which was an increase of thirteen over the preced- 
ing year. The aim of the home economics courses, ac- 
cording to the state supervisor, is not so much to teach 
the actual operations as it is to teach the principles which 
enable a girl to work out other problems independent of 
the teacher. A number of schools in the state which 
have not previously offered courses in home making plan 
to install such departments next year. It is expected 
that the next year will show a greater increase in schools 
and teachers. 

Trade School for Plumbing Apprentices. A school for 
the training of plumbing apprentices has been formed in 
Chicago as a means of overcoming the shortage of work- 
men in this branch of the building trades. The pupil . 
apprentices who formed this first class in the building 
trades were for the most part employed during the day 
on Landis award jobs and were quick to grasp the chance 
to learn the trade and later become foremen or building 
superintendents. The course was outlined by a committee 


of contractors headed by Mr. John A. Corboy, a leading 
(Continued on Page XXVIII) 
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This is the 


Forge for Manual 
Training Schools 


It is just as rugged as the 
usual smithshop forge, yet built 
precisely to manual training 
school requirements. 


The blast is received from an 
independent blower through a 3” 
pipe. 


Regulation is by means of a blast gate operated by a lever. 


The base is designed to receive a hod to catch ashes and 
clinkers from the dumping tuyere which is operated by a con- 
venient lever. 


A handy lever also operates the down-draft hood which is 
connected to the underground exhaust system (see illustra- 
tion). 


Each forge is equipped with coal and water tanks and tool 
hangers; they may be placed back to back to economize space. 


Sturtevant Type H Forges are used in scores of the most 
prominent manual training schools all over the country. 


Send for Bulletin 266 


HYDE PARK 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMMIS UEIUAIN 
Sledge-Iested \VWj[SJES | 


HE most varied, and by far the most complete line 

of vises for blacksmith, carpenter and machine 
shops of manual training schools is the Columbian 
Every type, size and grade of vise used in 
Manual Training work is included—as the Columbian 
catalog will show. We solicit the inquiries of voca- 
tional supervisors, principals and teachers. 





The Columbian Hardware Company 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


Cleveland 


~ 
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(Continued from Page XXVI) 

Landis award supporter. It was designed to meet the 
need for instruction on the part of both the novice and 
the more experienced journeyman. The instruction is 
dovetailed with the practical work on the job and pupil 
journeymen are visited by two instructors as many times 
a week as possible while they are actually at work for a 
contractor. 

Expand Vocational Work. At a recent meeting of 
the Iowa State Vocational Board, plans were outlined for 
the expansion and improvement of vocational education 
in the state. A total of $202,000 have been appropriated 
to carry on the work during 1921 and 1922. 

An inlaid gavel and block and a silk lined carrying 
case were presented at the Boston convention to Miss 
Charl O. Williams, president of the National Education 
Association by boys of the Omaha Technical High School. 
The entire outfit was designed, made, finished and paid 
for by the boys. Supt. Beveridge made the presentation 
address. 

Part-time School Requirements. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Lansing, Mich., has issued 
a small six-page pamphlet dealing with the part-time 
law and the requirements for attendance and working 
permits. The laws apply to boys and girls up to the age 
of 16 years in cities and school districts of the state, and 
also to boys and girls up to 17 years in cities in which a 
continuation school is established for those who reside 
and for those who work in that city. 

A Vocational Department. A vocational department 
is to be installed in the new high school, to be erected at 
Conshohocken, Pa., at a cost of $135,000. 

Students Build Storage Shed. The students of the 
Vocational School at Holyoke, Mass., have undertaken the 
building of a storage shed in the rear of the school. The 
plans for the structure, as well as the construction are the 
work of the students of the school. 

New Plan for Manual Training. A successful plan 
for part-time manual training work has been worked 
out by Mr. Albert D. Brown, teacher of manual training 
in the Goliad School, Galveston, Tex. The plan calls for 
a selection of work by the student and is followed by the 
establishment of a workshop in the boy’s home. The boy 


furnishes his own tools, materials and keeps the products 
he turns out. The teacher visits the boy in his shop and 
offers instruction, aid and guidance, showing him how to 
take care of the shop, tools and how to handle the 
material. An important advantage of the plan is that 
the boy at the completion of his training has a complete 
shop, fully equipped with tools, and is ready to set up in 
business. The initial cost of starting a shop is small, 
about $25 worth of tools being necessary at first. Fifteen 
boys in Galveston are at present working on this plan, 
with ten working on blueprints and four engaged in car- 
pentry. The plan has the approval of the state repre- 
sentative of Smith-Hughes vocational training. 

Open Vocational Bureau. A bureau of vocational 
counsel and placement has been opened on the sixth floor 
of the board of education building at St. Louis, Mo. The 
names and qualifications of 300 graduates of the commer- 
cial course listed and employers of the city have been 
invited to consult the bureau when in need of assistance. 
Mr. L. W. Rader, assistant superintendent, is in charge 
of the bureau. 

Industrial School Opened. The Beatrice Industrial 
School at Wilcox, Neb., offers instruction to children in 
manual training, sewing and telegraphy. 

Vocational Conferences. The vocational educational 
conferences called by the Colorado Board of Vocational 
Education were held at Fort Collins, on June 22, 23, 24. 
School administrators, boards of education and trade and 
industrial representatives attended the sessions. 

At the conference dinner held in the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College dining hall, Dr. Charles A. Lory, presi- 
dent of the college, presided. Federal Director of Voca- 
tional Education J. C. Wright gave an address on “The 
Youth, the Adult and the School.” Dr. E. R. Snyder of 
California discussed the subject, “A State-wide Program 
for Vocational Education.” Pres. C. A. Lory of the Col- 
lege, discussed state plans and policies for the adminis- 
tration of vocational education in Colorado. Mr. R. V. 
Billington, state supervisor of trade and industrial educa- 
tion was in charge of the session on trade and industria! 
education and Mr. Tiemann, federal agent at 


Washington, D. C., was head of the session on the train- 
(Continued on Page XXX) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 
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, > For either primary or advanced 
One of the reasons why our grades. It includes all materials nec- 
products may alway _ ss essary for the very best wood finishing 
eng sa is beanene in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
of the experts in our labora- with a manual giving full and practical 
tory. instructions for each operation. 


\ “The House of Experts” 

| The material in this equipment, is of 
the highest possible quality—Exactly 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 


This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
| brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 





A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 


For full specifications and 
prices of the equipment, write 
the 


#... Grand Rapids 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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THE GOLDING ART JOBBER IS PREFERRED BY PRINTERS 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF DIFFICULT JOBS 


The Golding Art Jobber has the impressional strength, 
distribution, durability, noiseless action, and ease of feed 
at high speed, so necessary for the production of difficult 
jobs with quantity, quality and profitable results. 







Large rule forms, large halftone and plate forms 
(like window and car cards in colors), booklet 
halftone pages (four up), embossed labels in large 
forms, printing on wood (like in imitation burnt 
wood effects), and other forms of difficult char- 
acter, are best done on the Golding Art Jobber. 





The simple and ordinary kind of printing can be done on 
the Golding Art Jobber, too. It is productive on all kinds 
of job work coming within the chase capacity of the press. 
The illustration shows the Golding Art Jobber No. 18— 
12x18 inches—complete with Full Length Automatic 
Brayer Fountain, Duplex Distributor, Adjustable Roller- 
ways, Safety Feed Guard, Counter, and Power Fixtures. 





Specify the Golding Art Jobber. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN 


Press, 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, 
Official Card Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, 
Tablet Press. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


We also manufacture the Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand 
Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, 
Boston and 
Golding 





Made in sizes 12x18 and 15x21 inches. 














(Continued from Page XXVIII) 
ing of trade and industrial teachers. Mr. C. G. Sargent 
discussed the general scheme for vocational teacher train- 
ing, Mr. I. K. Allison talked on the training of teachers in 
vocational home economics work, and Mr. G. A. Schmidt 
talked on the training of agricultural teachers. 

Train for Building Trades. To cope with the increas- 
ing shortage of building trade mechan‘cs in Chicago, the 
Landis committee has opened a trade school where all 
branches of the thirteen building trades will he taught 
by competent instructors. The school is expected to fill 
a great need in providing competent superintendents, 
journeymen in the finer branches of the profession, and 
apprentices adequate for the handling of a large amount 
of work to be shortly undertaken. 

Vocational Department. A vocational department is 
to be included in the plans for the new two-story high 
school at Glenolden, Pa. 

Vocational Work Extended. State Vocational Direc- 
tor G. Ivan Barnes of Kentucky. in his annual renort, has 
recommended the extension of vocational work during 
the next year. He recommends the appointment of a ‘full- 
time director and full-time supervisor of vocational agri- 
culture. and the employment of a professor in methods 
of teaching related science. A small amount of money 
might well be expended in defraying the expenses of two 
or three suverintendents for the development of the part- 
time program. The rehabilitation work requires one or 
two field agents and a publicity campaign of the right 
sort might well be undertaken. 

During the past year there were 103 approved classes 
in agriculture, home economics and trades, an increase of 
seventeen per cent over the previous year, and with an en- 
rollment twelve per cent greater than the previous period. 
Twelve new agricultural departments were avproved dur- 
ing the year, or an increase of 22 per cent over the 
previous year. Thirty-five of the 38 departments have 
applied for state aid and eighteen new ones have voted 
salaries for teachers. The project work on the farms is 
thought to be an outstanding feature of the work among 
agricultural students. Six hundred records were kept on 
twelve different farm projects showing the cost of pro- 
duction on 611 acres of seven different farm crops and 


6,531 head of different types of livestock. The net cost of 
production was $25,689 and the net profit was $27,729. 

The outstanding development in the trades and in- 
dustrial education department was the starting of fore- 
man and plant superintendent conferences, with the en- 
rollment of 35 foremen and sixteen plant superintendents. 
The adoption of a 144-hour program for part-time general 
continuation education in addition to the alternative plan 
added interest on the part of employers in the evening 
trade extension classes. 

The department conducted fourteen part-time classes; 
twenty day trade classes and twelve evening classes, a 
total of 46. There were 706 white students and 194 
colored students enrolled in classes. 

Summer Conference of Home Economics. A national 
summer conference of state home economics directors and 
members of teacher training staffs in all parts of the 
country was held at the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn., from June 12th to July 8th. The 
conference was called by the federal board of vocational 
education to consider problems of vocational education in 
their relation to home making. The conference was in 
charge of Mr. Charles R. Allen of the Dunwoody staff and 
provided practical material for the promotion of voca- 
tional education in day, part-time and evening schools. 
The conference was followed by one on industrial educa- 
tion, in session from July 17th to August 12th. Mr. 
Allen also directed this conference. 

Vocational School. A vocational school has been 
established at Ranburne, Ala. The school employs a 
teacher of agriculture twelve months in the year, who 
devotes a portion of his time to the teaching of manual 
and domestic arts and blacksmithing. The citizens erected 
a fine building for such a school two years ago, at a cost 
of $11,340. A 

Vocaticnal Courses. The Indiana State Board of 
Fducation has approved a plan of Supt. L. C. Ward of 
Fort Wayne, for the reorganization of the high school and 
for the establishment of two-year and four-year voca- 
tional courses. The school under the new plan will ac- 
cept only boys and girls capable of handling a four-year 


course, in crder that they may be fitted to do the work at 
(Continued on Page XXXIIT) 
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(Continued from Page XXX) 
graduation. At present the school has only a two-year 
course which is not considered adequate for training in 
a life career. 

Vocational Men Elect. At the second annual smoker 
of the Milwaukee Vocational Men’s Club, held at Milwau- 
kee on June 29th, Mr. L. N. Knowlton was elected presi- 
dent. Twenty-five persons attended the meeting. 

New Vocational Classes. New courses in sheet metal 
drafting, electrical theory and practice, and power plant 
engineering will be offered at the Vocational School, 
Holyoke, Mass., in the fall. The latter course will be con- 
ducted in cooperation :with the University Extension 
Division of the State Board of Education. 

Vocational Department. A vocational department is 
planned for the two-story high school to be erected at 
Roebling, N. J. 

Employment Bureau. An employment bureau is con- 
ducted at the Winthrop High School, Winthrop, Mass., 
for the benefit of graduates of the commercial course. 
The bureau is in charge of Principal Edward R. Clarke 
and Miss Mabel Howatt, head of the typewriting depart- 
ment. The work was begun in 1916 with the sending of 
letters to local business firms and this plan has been con- 
tinued from year to year with minor changes. This year 
positions were found for every member of the senior 
class in the commercial course who asked help from the 
school. Several members of the other classes who desired 
positions, also secured them through the school. In all, 
about 56 pupils have been placed through the employment 
department of the school. The principal not only places 
the graduates but keeps in touch with them and with the 
firms afterward. Both employers and students are in- 
vited to criticize and their suggestions are taken up by 
the principal and turned to good account in the school. 
The plan has met with remarkable success with the busi- 
nessmen and they have come back to the school year after 
year when in need of office or clerical assistance. 

Vocational School. The Rose Polytechnic School at 
Kokomo, Ind., has been remodeled for the use of the Boys’ 
Vocational School at the opening of the next term. A 
few rooms will be reserved for the temporary use of the 
Rose School authorities. 

Cooley Remains in Milwaukee. Director R. L. Cooley 
of the Milwaukee Continuation School has declined to 
accept the presidency of Stout Institute made vacant by 
the death of Mr. L. D. Harvey. Mr. Cooley desires to 
remain in Milwaukee where he has been identified with 
— and vocational school work from its pioneer 

ays. 

Vocaticnal Students Make Desks. Director M.S. Her- 
bert of Holyoke, Mass., has reported that the carpentry 
department of the rehabilitation vocational school have 
made 42 new desks to be used when school opens in 
September. A number of teachers’ desks have been made 
for the portable buildings to be erected at several build- 
ings. 

New Course at Forest Products Laboratory. Plans 
have been made for an expansion of the instructional 
work offered at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., for the benefit of other wood-using in- 
dustries besides those interested in kiln-drying and box- 
ing and crating. Beginning September 11th, a course in 
gluing of wood will be offered. In addition, two short 
courses in kjln-drying and boxing and crating will be 
given during the month of September. 

The new course in gluing covers such subjects as 
structure of woods, prevention of shrinking, swelling and 
warping of woods; selection and use of animal glues, 
vegetable and water-resistant glues; principles of laying 
veneer and plywood construction; control of temperature, 
pressure and assembly time in gluing; testing the strength 
of glued joints, and analysis of defects common in gluing. 

The courses are of a practical nature and are in- 
tended for industrial representatives so that no educa- 
tional requirements are needed. The work is expected to 
reduce the amount of timber to be cut and to increase the 
profits resulting from efficient production. 

Garden Contest in Hawaii. Every island of the main 
Hawaiian group this year initiated school garden and in- 
dustrial fairs and the vital place of agriculture in the 
schools has been definitely established. The past year’s 
work in industrial education at Kauai has demonstrated 
the progress of the work and another year will see the 
foundations firmly laid. While shopwork and sewing are 
popular with both schools and the public, agriculture holds 
first place as the most popular and useful subject in the 
schools. School gardens are twice as large as last year 
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First among the things that ex- 
plain the preference of two genera- 
tions of skilled machinists for 
Starrett Tools is the fact that there 
are no “seconds.” A man can rely 
on the unvarying accuracy of a 
Starrett Precision Tool as he can 
on the word of his best friend. 
Write for Catalog No. 22 “C.E.” and the 
Supplement describing the new Starrett 
Tools. 
THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 





ATHOL, MASS. 


4 


MICROMETER DEPTH GAUGE No. 440 
WITH THREE MEASURING RODS 


For those who prefer a one inch move- 
ment of the screw.. The 440 provides 
measurements of the depths of holes, 
projections, etc., from 0 to 3 inches by 
thousandths of an inch. 
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Announcing 
The 








THE K & E LINE INCLUDES 


“Minusa” Drawing Instruments—Drawing and 
Sketching Papers—Crossection Papers—Water 
Colors—Drawing Boards—T Squares, Triangles 
and Scales—Blackboard Tools. 





new“ POPULAR” DRAWING TABLE 


make. 
class. 


allow its being raised to 42”. 
. good quality drawing board, can be tilted to any slant- 
ing position desired. 


sizes: 


A low-priced, serviceable table of reliable K & E 
Just the design for the Mechanical Drafting 


The table is 30” high with sliding standards which 


The top, formed by a 


The table is made in light finish, in the following 


PE Gnics orcmencaaeew eur $14.00 
|. Oe 17.00 
Ee ren 21.00 
DNS ois get oe ne aeievers 23.00 


Shipped knocked down. Prices include crating. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street, General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
616-20 S. Dearborn St. 817 Locust St. 30-34 Second St. 6 Notre Dame St. W. 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical and Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes 











and there is more variety of crops. New garden sites 
have also been located so that the year’s program promises 
to be the largest in the history of the schools. 

Shop work has received considerable impetus through 
the addition of new buildings and equipment. New shops 
with tool rooms, toilets, wash basins, lockers, and double 
benches have been erected at Kapaa, Waimea and Eleele. 
During the last year high school classes in shopwork were 
conducted by a grade teacher. Mechanical drawing classes 
were conducted daily during the regular school hours at 
the high school. 

Approximately $300 worth of furniture made in the 
Koloa and Libue school shops were sold at the fair and in 
some cases before it was placed on exhibit. Many 
brightly painted and cleverly made toys were displayed 
at the fair and were sold at high prices within a few 
minutes after being placed on sale. The toys were well 
finished and tastefully decorated. 

The school kitchens have done remarkable work at 
Kaukai and have received favorable comment from the 
public. One school at Kapaa is serving substantial meals 
to the number of five or seven hundred, at the almost un- 
believable price of two and one-half cents each. The stu- 
dents also serve banquets to the local chamber of com- 
merce, the Y. M. C. A. and the other local gatherings. 
The students of the school receive credit for work done 
in their homes. 

The Kaukai schools aided the safety first campaign 
the past year by making in their shops about twenty road 
signs bearing the caption “Go slow, bump ahead three 
hundred feet.” This was a useful and timely piece of 
work and one which autoists generally appreciated. 

Record Attendance at Stout Summer Session. The 
nine-week summer session which opened at The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, on June 26th, enrolled 
408 students. Of these 233 were men in the industrial- 
arts department; and 175 were women in the household- 
arts department. This is the largest enrollment for a 
summer session in the history of the school. An interest- 
ing fact in this connection is that these students are 
present for nine weeks instead of six. 

Smith-Hughes Work in California. A recent report 
on Smith-Hughes Vocational Work in California for the 


year ending June, 1921, shows that the number of voca- 
tional schools receiving federal aid is 3,859. The rate of 
increase is evident when it is noted that the number of 
federal-aided schools in June, 1918, was only 1,741, less 
than half. 

Of the present number, 1,271 are agricultural schools; 
836 are trade and industrial schools; 914 are home econ- 
omics and 388 are part-time general continuation schools. 
Of the 305,224 enrolled students, 42,709 are agricultural; 
83,532 are trade and industrial; 63,806 are home econ- 
omics, and 115,177 are general continuation school pupils. 


The direct work of instruction is performed by the 
state vocational board which in California is the state 
board of education. The function of the federal board is 
supervisory. To coordinate and standardize the voca- 
tional schools in each state, minimum requirements are 
laid down by the federal board as a condition for the 
receipt of funds. Frequent conferences are held, in which 
practical problems are discussed. Research work is 
carried on by the federal staff, and bulletins and trade 
surveys are published. The work is entirely practical in 
purpose and content. 

Training School for the Industries. Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston, where six organizations affiliated with the 
National Education association held their sessions during 
the sixtieth annual convention, held during the first week 
in July, was opened in September, 1911, as a training 
school for young men in the industries. It supplies such 
an education to young men who desire it, but are unable 
to obtain it for financial reasons. The school was erected 
and has been supported by money left for the purpose by 
the will of Adrian Wentworth, a Boston manufacturer, 
who left $3,500,000 for industrial education. Courses for 
one and two years are offered in the several subjects and 
the school aims to deveiop reasoning and ambition, to cul- 
tivate intelligence as well as skill, and to teach not only 
the trades, but also the theory of ‘the trades. 

Courses are offered in machine work, pattern making, 
foundry work, carpentry and building, electric wiring, 
plumbing, machine construction and tool design, and elec- 
trical construction and operation. Day and night courses 
are offered. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Human Interest Catalog. The David Maydole 
Hammer Company has recently issued a new edition of 
its catalog in which are listed the entire series of Maydole 
hammers, including the most recent modifications of the 
Maydole Adz-Eye nail hammers and a great variety of 
mechanics’ hammers to the latest large blacksmith and 
prospecting hammers. 

The David Maydole Hammer Company also publishes 
a vestpocket edition of this catalog, entitled “A Captain 
of Industry.” In this latter catalog is included James 
Parton’s account of the origin of the Maydole hammer 
and of the establishment of the Maydole hammer factory, 
which today is the largest institution in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of handled ham- 
mers. 

David Maydole was a village blacksmith at Norwich, 
New York in 1840, and as was the custom of the day, 
made all the small tools used in the community. At the 
order of a carpenter young Maydole designed the first 
Adz-Eye Hammer. It combined not only the feature of 
the adz handle, but also of the claw for pulling nails. The 
carpenter was so delighted with it that he showed it to the 
men who were working with him in constructing a new 
church building. These men each ordered a hammer be- 
cause they found that the hammer owned by their com- 
panion could be used without danger of having the head 
fly off. Soon after the storekeeper of the village gave 
the blacksmith an order for two dozen, and later a New 
York dealer in tools passed through the village and left 
a standing order for as many hammers as David Maydole 
could make. 

From this small beginning the present large hammer 
industry of the David Maydole Company has developed. 
As in 1840, it is the slogan of the firm that they make 
“the best hammer which can be made.” 

Crescent Woodworking Catalog. Crescent products 
are known not only among woodworkers in all parts of 
North America, but are also standard tools in school shops 
where teaching requirements make the use of standard 
machinery of the highest quality essential to success. The 
latest Crescent catalog is a decided relief from the aver- 
age manufacturers’ catalog which is unwieldly in size, 
bombastic in language and usually incomplete. The pres- 
ent catalog illustrates and describes each machine and 
machine part in detail and includes complete specifications. 
Copies wil be sent on request to the Crescent Machine 
Company, Leetonia, Ohio. 

A Valuable Wall Chart. 


The Monarch Machine Tool | 


| 





Company of Sidney, Ohio, has just prepared for school | 
use a large detailed blueprint of the standard Monarch | 


14-inch Machine Lathe. r 
and is securely mounted on map sticks. 


The print measures 50” by 32” | 
Every part of | 


the machine is numbered and named so that quick refer- | 


ence may be made in classroom instruction, lecture work 
and individual reference work. The chart makes a val- 
uable aid to the teaching equipment of any school shop. 
A copy will be sent free to any supervisor or machine 
shop instructor. 

Vises that “Grip Like a Grizzly.’ The Charles 
Parker Company has just issued a catalog of its entire 
line of metal workers and woodworkers’ vises. The firm 
declares that all of these various types of Parker vises 
are so carefully designed and well made that they will 
literally “Grip like a Grizzly.” 

The catalog, in addition to illustrations and specifi- 
cations of each type of vises, contains suggestions for 
the special use of vises and information about repair 
parts, etc. Copies will be sent to any school on request. 

Squaring Shear Knives. The Niagara Machine & 
Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., has issued a bulletin dealing 
with the proper care of squaring shear knives. The forge, 
grinding and inspection departments are equipped with 
modern furnaces, drawing vats, temperature measuring 
apparatus, and automatic grinders. A considerable por- 


tion of the knife-making apparatus has been designed and: 


perfected for particular needs. It is pointed out that the 
success of squaring shears depends greatly on the quality 
of the knives. Particular attention is given to shear tests, 
attaching, adjustment and re-grinding. The firm offers to 
send a copy of the bulletin to any interested shop teacher 
upon application. 
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STANLEY 


“Bailey” Planes 








TANLEY Tools have been chos- 

en for many years by School 
Authorities for use in Manual 
Training work, because of their 
generally acknowledged superior- 
ity. 


Stanley “Bailey” Adjustable Iron 
Plane No. 514, (shown above) has 
rosewood handle and knob, the lat- 
ter of a special design for case of 
handling. The Frog is adjustable 
for width of throat opening, after 
removing cap and cutter and slight- 
ly loosening the screws which 
clamp frog to base. Smooth bot- 
tom; 11% inch long; 134 inch 
cutter. 


Hardware dealers sell. Stanley 
Tools. Write for Catalog No. 16-I. 


STANLEY, 


SY 


THe STANLEY Rute & Lever PLanr. 


Tue Stancey Worns 
New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Los Angeles - Seattle 


Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 
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Buy Your Art Supplies This Year At Lower Prices! 


NEW “NET PRICE’ CATALOGUE 


We have just celebrated our “66th Birthday” by publishing an 
Anniversary Catalogue. It is fully illustrated. The prices are 
NET—not subject to discount—and represent Big Price Reduc- 
tions! 


Don’t buy your Drawing, Art and Hand-Work Supplies this fall 
until you have seen it. 


You can SAVE MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE 
SERVICE by ordering from this NEW “PRANG ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE.” (64 pages.) 


SEND FOR IT - POST CARD IS ALL! 


(Yow ll say “Thank You!’’) 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago; 118 E. 25th St., 
New York. 








TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Bench Glue Pot. J. D. Wallace & Company, 
Chicago, IIl., have just put on the market a bench glue pot 
that makes a strong appeal to schools and shop teachers. 
The pot is boyproof and teacherproof. It is wholly auto- 
matic in action and insures the correct temperature for 
maximum strength and viscosity of glue at all times. It 
can be used as a water bath, or hot air or dry heat bath. 
It can be used as a glue cooker or as a warming pot in 
connection with a central glue cooker. If carelessly left 
attached to an electric current, it will not cause fire. 

The Wallace bench glue pot is made in three sizes— 
two quarts, four quarts and eight quarts. It is wired for 
A. C. and D. C. current. A complete circular may be had 
upon application. 

New Pipe Wrench. The “little Giant” wrench, a new 
wrench with several interesting improvements has just 
been put on the market. The wrench has the “end open- 
ing” feature which is familiar to users of machinists’ 
wrenches. Its application to pipe turning can readily be 
seen by a glance at the accompanying picture. 

The advantage of the “little giant”? wrench over the 
conventional style is the ease with which it can handle 
pipes in corners, close to walls, and similar confined places. 
The person using it can set it straight on the pipe, as he 
would a pair of pliers, instead of having to fit the jaws 
on from the side. 

The “little giant”? wrench has only three parts, a 
handle and jaw in one piece, which is drop-forged and 
heat-treated; a movable jaw, likewise drop-forged and 
heat-treated and a hardened steel nut. There are no 
springs, rivets, frame or pins, all these parts being elim- 
inated. In spite of the absence of springs, the wrench 
takes hold and releases instantly at the option of the 
user. 

The new wrench is a product of the Greenfield Tap 
and Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. “Little Giant” is 
one of their trademarks, well known to users of screw 
plates, taps and dies. 

A New Jig Saw. The Oliver Machinery Company has 
just put on the market an improved type of jig saw which 
is of interest to all instructors of manual training, wood- 
working, and furniture making. The saw is known as 


‘Oliver No. 173 Self-Contained Jig Saw. It should prove 
to be especiallly popular in school shops where boys make 
furniture requiring the use of a scroll or jig saw. 





The saw has an operating capacity from the front to 
the column of 36% inches and is arranged so that the saw 
may be turned at right angles for work which is longer 
than three feet. The highest work which can be taken 
under the guide is ten inches. The stroke of the saw 
blades is three inches. 

The machine is furnished in belt-driven and motor- 
driven models. It is equipped with a continuous air blast 
for the removal of dust. 

Complete descriptive material concerning the saw may 
be had from the Oliver Machinery Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 











The cutting of a Hand Saw is 
a combination of the cutting of a 
Where 


the edge of a knife blade only 


knife blade and a chisel. 


scores a piece of board, and a 
chisel will “pare” or “slit” strips 
of fibre, the action of a cross-cut 
saw is a combination of both the 
action of the knife and the chisel. 
A cross-cut saw removes succes- 
sive pieces of material, not long 
shavings but small particles called 
sawdust, by scoring, cutting and 


tearing. 


It is similar to the rip saw in 
that its teeth are partially a se- 


ries of small chisels. 


The hand saw for cross grain 
cutting possesses practically V- 
shaped teeth. The teeth are set 
or bent over slightly to clear the 
Al- 


though the back of each tooth is 


body of the blade in the kerf. 


beveled as is the front, it is the 
outside edge of the front of the 


point that does the cutting. 


HOW A CROSS-CUT SAW 
CUTS 

Take a cross-cutting hand saw, 
properly set and sharpened, each 
tooth of uniform size, shape, set 
and bevel. Make with this a light, 
short cut across a smooth piece 
of lumber. One can see that the 
extreme points on both sides of 
the cutting width of the saw first 
make parallel scorings the width 


of the set. These scorings are 
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How a Saw Cuts 


A Lesson In Outline 


similar to the fine cutting of a 
knife across the face of the wood, 
thus starting the cut. Then, as 
pressure is applied, the teeth en- 
ter deeper, gradually bringing 
into action the cutting edge on 
the outside front of the point. The 
of 


the points 


forward motion the blade 


causes and cutting 
edges to strike the fibre at a right 
angle to its length, severing it 
from the main body of wood on 
each side of the blade, and paring 
the ridge of wood between scor- 
ings. A continuation of the thrust 
pressure carries the teeth in far- 
ther until the full bite is taken. 
With the points scoring continu- 
ously on each stroke and the out- 
side edge of the tooth cutting, the 
beveled front edge of each tooth 
performs its duty, chisel-like, of 
crumbling up and dislodging the 
upper portion of wood left be- 
tween the cutters. At each thrust 
of the saw the pieces of wood are 
of the kerf in the 


carried out 


throats or gullets between the 
teeth, until finally the board is 


completely divided. 


HOW A RIP SAW CUTS 
The 


straight front. 


rip saw tooth has a 
Its cutting edge 
strikes at practically a right angle 
to the fibre of the wood, but sev- 
ers it at only one place—the front 
of the tooth wedging out the 
piece of wood. This may be more 


clearly understood by making a 
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direct comparison with the cross- 
As 


stated, this scores with the point 


cutting tooth. previously 
and cuts with the knife edge on 
the outside front. The rip tooth, 
with its straight front and cutting 
The 


comparatively wide cutting edge, 


edge on top, strokes down. 


cutting across the long fibres of 
wood, enters deeper and deeper. 
The wedge-like body of the tooth 
presses against the partially sev- 
ered piece of wood until, unable 
to stand the strain, the fibres in 
the sides and bottom of the small 
section tear apart. Piece after 
piece, each successive tooth cut- 
ting its portion of half the width 
of the kerf, is thus separated from 
the main body of the board and 
carried out in the gullets of the 
teeth at each thrust of the saw. 
In this manner, the rip saw prac- 
tically chisels out the kerf in 
small sections, leading to a com- 


plete division of the board. 


The above is merely an outline. 
The Disston Saw, Tool, and File 
Book illustrates and describes 26 
different kinds of hand saws, and 
wealth of additional 


contains a 


information about the selection, 
care and use of saws, tools, and 
files. Write to Dept. L, and we 
will send you as many free copies 
as your classes can use to advan- 


tage. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Another 
Volume 

in the 
Wright 
Automotive 


Series 








And Now 


Volume IV 


For Tire Service Men 
WRIGHT’S 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR 


VOLUME IV 


Ready Early December 


By J. C. Wricut, Director, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. A practical, thorough textbook 
for the use of those who are preparing for tire serv- 
ice work, and for the repairman who wishes to 
improve his knowledge of the industry. A careful 
analysis of each repair job forms the basis of the 
subject matter. 


VOLUME III 
(For Battery Service Men) 


will be ready early in 1923. (Watch for the formal 
announcement. ) 





VOLUMEI | 
(For the General Repairman) 
has been adopted as the required textbook in 
93 institutions. 
530 pages. 6by 9. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 
VOLUME II 
(For Electrical Service Men) 
although on the market only two months, is 
rapidly gaining favor through its merits and 
is already in use at 11 institutions. 
417 pages. 6by9. 405 figures. Cloth, $3.00. 











Before deciding on YOUR textbook for aut bil la it 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Kindly send me a copy of 


on 10 days’ Free Examination (teachers allowed 60 days). 


If I find it satisfactory, I agree to forward $............ in 
payment for it, otherwise, I agree to return the book to you, 
postpaid. 

PEED (or pag edehis-nc 49o-0 Wee e'e VieweRn oeseeceeneeseweseewes sane 


PD ...cc cedonerscaesuesuseenbennineueaesecimens 
60s 05:0466041%:00000cer SUN eeneNeedNneresnens 
ey ir I Sb cio cnvsenececenwaeoeseeessnesaeecone 


IAM 11-22 
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TWIN CITY VOCATIONAL CLUB MEETS. 


Industrial teachers of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
opened the year’s series of monthly discussion meetings 
with a dinner session in St. Paul, the attendance being 
considerably in excess of 100. Mr. George M. Brace, 
Supervisor for St. Paul, was in charge in the absence of 
President R. T. Craigo, and the discussion of the evening 
centered about the problems of teacher training. 

Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, the University of Minnesota, voiced his close interest 
in training for special fields of work and his plans for 
the improvement of the industrial Department of the 
College. Dr. C. A. Prosser urged breadth of preparation 
for its cultural return and for fuller appreciation of one’s 
aims and relationships in service. Mr. Homer J. Smith 
covered details of the industrial offering of the College 
and the certificate and degree requirements. Mr. Charles 
R. Allen emphasized the necessity of studying the condi- 
tions that teachers must meet as a foundation for the 
training work. He spoke also of the surety with which 
public school industrial courses must answer the practical 
demands of employers. Mr. John N. Greer, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools, Minneapolis, closed the meeting with a cheer- 
ing report on efforts to secure the passage of a part-time 


aw. 

TEXAS MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS MEET. 

The manual training section of the Texas Teachers’ 
Association will meet November 30th to December Ist, at 
Dallas, Tex. Mr. L. W. Fox will act as chairman of the 
sessions. 

At the first day’s session, Mr. N. S. Hunsdon, State 
Director of Industrial Education, will present the re- 
port of the State Education Department on the Affilia- 
tion of Manual Training and Technical Drawing during 
1921-22. Mr. R. V. Rust, San Antonio, Tex., will discuss 
“Aims and Methods of the Industrial Arts in the Junior 
High School”; Mr. H. U. Miles, Galveston, Tex., will talk 
on “A Home Mechanics Course for a City High School”; 
Dr. Arthur Dean, Columbia University, New York City, 
will take for his subject “From Go-Carts to Automobiles”; 
Mr. L. B. Fields, Director of Vocational Education, Hous- 
ton, Tex., will discuss “Co-ordinating Manual Training and 
Vocational Training in Public Schools”, and Mr. N. S. 
Hunsdon, State Director of Industrial Education, will talk 
on “The Certification Law of the Thirty-seventh Legisla- 
ture for the Teachers of Manual Training and Drawing.” 

At the second day’s session, Miss Lizzie M. Barbour, 
of the State Education Department, will discuss “The 
Proposed Part-Time Compulsory Education Law for 
Texas”; Mr. J. M. Hall, will talk on “Selling Vocational 
Education to the Community”; Miss Marion Taylor, San 
Antonio, Tex., will take for her subject “Training for 
Store Service”; Dr. Arthur Dean, Columbia University, 
New York City, will talk on “Where Are We Going,” and 
Mr. John Hickman Brown, A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Tex., will present the Report of the 1922 Conference 
on Vocational Education held at Minneapolis. 

PRINTING INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE. 


The first annual conference of printing instructors 
from shop, trade and high schools was held July 20th, 
e United Typothetae School of Printing, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

At the outset, an analysis of a printing job was made 
so that the various processes could be separated and 
arranged in order of sequence of their learning difficulty. 
This phase of the conference was directed by Mr. Merritt 
W. Haynes, assistant director of the Department of Edu- 
cation, who is editor of the Standard Apprenticeship 
Course for Printers now being prepared. 

The Standard Course served as a guide or basis for 
the discussion of the natural divisions of the subject— 
What to teach, how to teach, instruction devices, organi- 
zation of the lesson and stimulation of interest. 

The discussion of the practical application of the 
principles of teaching was directed by Mr. T. G. McGrew, 
superintendent of the U. T. A. School of Printing. Class 
instruction should be correlated with shopwork in the 
school to get the best results. The instructors in attend- 
ance who were practical printers profited by the theoreti- 
cal analysis of the methods of teaching, while those who 
were primarily teachers were greatly benefited by in- 
struction in shop practice. Mr. McGrew told of his ex- 
perience in planning his course of instruction based on 
the practical application of sound principles that have 
proven to be successful during the twelve years he has 
been training men for the job at the Indianapolis school. 

(Continued on Page XXVI) 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 































ie, 

i ) For either primary or advanced 
One of the reasons why yn | grades. It includes all materials nec- 
products may always be de- essary for the very best wood finishing 
pended upon for uniformly : th ish 1 
superior results is because in elther varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
of the experts in our labora- with a manual giving full and practical 
tory. instructions for each operation. 

X\ “The House of Experts” 


The material in this equipment, is of 

the highest possible quality—Exactly 

the same as we are supplying the high- 

est grade furniture factories in Amer- 

ica—Students to achieve the best re- 

sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 


This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 


A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 


For full specifications and 
prices of the equipment, write 
the 


we. Grand Rapids 
| 0 F Varnish 


COMPANY 
. ADE | SA 


24 fee Corporation 


RUBBING A i > | Ts = 
: VARXI SH “a — Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


hte: 












The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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THE GOLDING ART JOBBER 





FOR BETTER PRINTING 


on the Golding Art Jobber at the minimum cost. 


printing of a considerable variety. . 


fixtures, safety feed guard and counter. 
15x21 inches. 
riding roller and for individual electric motor drive. 


Write for Prices and Complete Information. 


FRANKLIN, MASS., U. S.A. 


Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, Golding Tablet Press. 





THE PRESS YOU CAN RECOMMEND ~ GF 


The highest quality of commercial and art printing is done 


The common kind of printing is also done economically on the 
Golding Art Jobber, but it is particularly adapted to the printing 
of large rule forms, large halftone and plate forms, embossed 
labels in large forms, to printing on wood and other difficult 


The illustration shows the Golding Art Jobber No. 18— 
2218 inches—complete with full length automatic brayer 
fountain, duplex distributor, adjustable rollerways, power 
Also made in size 
Both sizes can be equipped with vibrating 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


We also manufacture the Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, 
Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand 
Lever Paper Cutter, Pearl Paper Cutter, Boston and Official Card Cutters, 
















It was pointed out that printers in every printing 
center should take an active interest in high school print- 
ing departments and should attend to bringing about a 
better understanding of what should be done with the 
boy in the school and what should be done with the boy 
when he completes his course so that instead of merely 
teaching future buyers of printing these schools may 
have a definite aim in training apprentices who will take 
their places in the industry as better journeymen printers. 

The success of the conference was all that could be 
expected and it is probable that it will become an annual 
event, with conferences to include printing shop foremen 
as well as instructors. The bringing together of such a 
representative group of printing instructors is considered 
a distinct achievement in the development of effective 
vocational education. 

NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Vocational High Schools. A recent report shows that 
37 communities in Pennsylvania have vocational high 
schools, some of them consolidations of districts and six- 
teen of them have agricultural education departments. 
In addition to the counties where there are agricultural 
departments numerous schools have agricultural instruc- 
tion as part of their courses. 

New Vocational Course. A plumbers’ apprenticeship 
course has been introduced as a vocational subject in the 
part-time school at Cincinnati, O. A similar course in gas 
pipe fitting has also been provided. The course offers 
training in mathematics, drawing, plan reading, code 
study and English and provides for four hours of instruc- 
tion each week. 

Teach Craftsmanship. Five hundred applicants have 
been selected to enter upon training courses in plumbing, 
painting, decorating, sheet metal work, carpentry, blue 
print reading and elementary draughting in a school which 
opened September 25th in the Otis Building, Chicago, Il. 

The students of the school who range from 16 years 
up, are given two weeks of intensive training, then ap- 
prenticed to a Landis Award contractor. The students 
are paid for four and one-half or five days of work, the 
remainder of the week being passed in school with tuition 
free. Mr. C. L. Bailey, educational director for the 
Citizens’ Committee of the Landis Award, is in charge of 
the school. 





Vocational School. A vocational department has been 
provided for in the high school to be erected in Conyng- 
ham Township, near Arister, Pa., at a cost of $100,000. 


Students Erect Building. As a means of overcoming 
a lack of housing facilities for manual training, the stu- 
dents of the department at Ludington, Mich., have under- 
taken the erection of a building as a regular school project. 
The lack of accommodations has in the past limited the 
manual training work to the eighth and higher grades. 


Large Amount To Be Spent for Vocational Work. 
The vocational schools of Columbus, O., will spend more 
than $20,000 this year for work in the three branches, 
comprising regular vocational classes, part-time work and 
evening classes. Among the courses offered in the eve- 
ning schools are dressmaking and cooking for girls, and 
blue print reading and shop drawing for men and boys. 

Vocational High School. Ground has recently been 
broken for the erection of the new Vocational High School 
at Oakland, Calif. The cost of the new school will be 
$500,000. 

Vocational Schools in Missouri. Nine Missouri cities 
conducted vocational schools during the year 1921-1922 
school term, employed 152 teachers and gave instruction 
to 8,662 students, according to a recent report of State 
Supt. S. A. Baker. 

Two cities, Kansas City and Springfield, conducted 
day schools with a total enrollment of 1,172. Springfield 
had one school and Kansas City three during the last 
school year. 

Five cities with twelve schools conducted evening 
schools with either one, or two and one-half hour sessions. 
Kansas City evening schools lasted two and one-half 
hours, while those in St. Louis, Jefferson City, Flat River 
and St. Charles were conducted two hours each evening. 
St. Louis had six schools and Kansas City three; all other 
cities had one school each. The enrollment in the evening 
schools reached 1,669. 

Part-time general continuation schools in seven cities 
had an enrollment of 5,890. These schools were located in 
Cape Girardeau, Hannibal, Kansas City, St. Charles, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis and Springfield. 

(Continued on Page XXIX) 
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Subjects taught in the different meds included the 
following, according to the report: Auto mechanics, cab- 
inet making, carpentry, drafting, electricity, ignition, in- 
terior decorating, masonry, « xy-acetylene welding, pattern 
making, printing, sheet metal, sheet metal drafting, elec- 
trical machines, shop mathematics, steam fitting, dietetics, 
dressmaking, millinery, blue print reading, commercial 
art, forelady training, foreman training, forage practice, 
janitor training, show card writing, pattern making and 
house wiring. 

New Vocational Courses. Increased facilities for 
vocational work have been provided at the vocational 
school, Two Rivers, Wis., making possible the addition of 
courses in practical electricity, science, automobile mech- 
anics and sheet metal work. 

Retail Sales Course. A retail selling course has been 
inaugurated in the McKinley High School at Canton, O., 
with the cooperation of the local merchants’ association. 

The course covers a period of two years and calls for 
part-time study in the school and work in the store. Two 
credits are given for the course, one for school work and 
the other for store practice. 

Industrial Survey. An industrial survey of the city 
of Sacramento, Calif., has been undertaken by a group 
of senior high school "students, the results to be used in 
the place of one semester of civics for the incoming 
class. Other surveys of the city are planned in the near 
future and the businessmen of the city have been asked to 
offer their services in giving the students helpful infor- 
mation about their professions, especially in the way of 
qualifications for success, and the future outlook. 

Vocational Guidance for Colored Children. The first 
step toward meeting the needs of colored children in New 
York was taken with the establishment of vocational 
bureaus in several schools in Manhattan by a philan- 
thropic committee interested in the Henry Street Neighbor- 
hood. A colored teacher in one of the schools was engaged 
to take temporary charge of a classroom and to have 
charge of the vocational guidance bureau in the school. 
The work was financed for one year by the committee and 
later was taken over by the board of education. In 
two years, the work has been extended to include two 
boys’ schools, all three of them having 2,500 students. 

Under the plan, gifted pupils are encouraged to finish 
the elementary school and to go to high school for fur- 
ther training. Provision is also made for children who 
have not sufficient ability to take the abstract work of 
the high school but who possess special ability. For those 
who are obliged to go to work, positions are secured by 
the counsellor or by the junior placement bureau which 
cooperate with the Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

Vocational Department. A_ vocational department 
will be installed in a two-story high school to be erected 
at Plains, Pa., at a cost of $100,000. 

Vocational Department. A _ vocational department 
will be installed in a two-story and basement high school, 
to be erected at West Reading, Pa. 

Exhibit Industrial Art. Textile designs, posters and 
other forms of industrial art executed by high school girls 
of New York City, were shown during the month of 
September at the Women’s Activities Exhibit, New York 
City. The work was gathered and shown under the 
auspices of the School Art League, which is cooperating 
with the art department of the elementary and high 
schools. During the school year 1921-22, the League held 
a series of lectures at the two art museums of the city 
and more than 22,000 persons attended its meetings. 
Thirty-four young people are .studying on School Art 
League scholarships. 

Record Attendance at Stout. The enrollment at 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, at the close of the 
first week was 285 women in the household arts and 255 
men in the industrial arts. A very considerable portion 
of both the men and women are in the fourth year work. 
The enrollment of men is the largest in the history of the 
school. All but three are taking teacher training. 
Equipment has been added to make it possible to use the 
shops to their utmost capacity. Shop sections are limited 
to the capacity of the shop to maintain good instruction. 

Armour Institute to Build. The eighty acre tract of 
land on the south side of Chicago, known as the Com- 
munity Golf Club has been sold by Armour Institute of 
Technology and will be subdivided into lots for residential 
purposes. The sale does not mean that Armour has 
abandoned its plan to build but merely that a new site 
will be selected for the new buildings. 








Real Clay is the Natural 
Material for Modeling 


You’re familiar with clay modeling as a 
school subject, but are you familiar with the 
use of real clay? Most of the modeling prep- 
arations on the market contain no clay at 
all. To make sure you're getting a real clay, 
hence a material that is absolutely clean, 
pure and sanitary, specify 


AGLEDE 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


MOCBELING CLAY 


LACLEDE Modeling Clay is made by 
one of the leading manufacturers of clay 
products in the country —a firm that has 
been in business for seventy-cight years. We 
make nothing but quality products. 


LACLEDE Modeling Clay is a quality 
product. You and your pupils will be en- 
thusiastic over it. It comes all ready for 
use, in attractive, moisture proof, one-pound 
cartons. Various colors. No water or mix- 
ing or muss; the pupil is simply given a 
lump of LACLEDE Modeling Clay and 
starts to work. 


LACLEDE Modeling Clay stays soft and 
pliable indefinitely ; it absolutely will not dry 
out; it can be used over and over again. 


LACLEDE Modeling Clay is sold exclu- 
sively by leading School Supply Jobbers. 
Tell us who your jobber is and we will send 
you a liberal sample of LACLEDE Model- 
ing Clay; also descriptive literature. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Established in 1844 
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READY OCTOBER 20th 


A new Van Nostrand Book 


PRACTICAL TESTS 
” for the 


ELECTRICAL LABORATORY 
A textbook for vocational schools prepared for use in 
the Philadlephia High Schools by 
Chesley H. Johnson, M.E., North East High School, 
and 
Ralph P. Earle, B.S., E.E., Central High School. 


A text that covers all branches of electrical labora- 
tory work that can be attempted by high school and 
industrial school students, suitable for use with large 
classes and modest apparatus. 


Its understanding requires merely a course in elec- 
trical wiring and a knowledge of the NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL CODE requirements and it is pre- 
sumed that a course in electrical theory will be studied 
at the same time. 


This text presents a graded course involving all 
apparatus of direct interest to an electrical worker, 
whether he be employed as an electrician in the trade, 
in the repair shop or mill, or as an operator in a pri- 
vate or central station. In performing the first ex- 
periments in the sequence given, the student will ac- 
quire the skill for the more advanced work following. 
Thus it is a thoroughly practical book for the indus- 
trial courses of high and vocational schools. 


Alternating Current problems are given early in 
order to overcome the general fear of commencing 
that subject and are interspersed with direct current 
problems throughout the entire text. Each problem 
has the theory carefully explained and is fully illus- 
trated with pictures and complete wiring diagrams. 





Other Electrical Textbooks 


260 pages. Illustrated. Price $2.50 or less. 
Swoope’s, “LESSONS IN PRACTICAL 
Do a eros $2.50 


Sixteenth edition revised by Erich Hausman. A 
splendid book for use in conjunction with the Johnson 
and Earle text. Generally recognized as the leading 
text for Industrial and Trade School courses. 


“PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING,” 
Io sis snide pesos cesinwasde-s6n $2.00 
A simple and understandable book on Direct Current 
Engineering. 
“RADIO PHONE RECEIVING”............. $1.50 
By nine editors, including Pupin, Hazeltine, More- 
croft and Hogan. All phases of the radio phone fully 
discussed. 


“ELECTRICITY AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES” 

By Paul M. Stone. To be issued October 30th, and 

to present a thorough course in automobile electrical 

equipment and maintenance. 


INo -Risk Order For 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
8 Warren 8t., 
New York. 


Forward for FREE examination copies of 


TCT er eer eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee ree ee 


If books are not adopted in my classes, I will return them or 
remit as billed. 
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Students Equip New Dormitory. The students in the 
eabinet making department of Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute are equipping a new dormitory for the school. 
Fifty study tables, fifty dressers, and parlor furniture are 
being made. The work is under the direction of Prof. S. 
Lewis Land. 

Apprentices Take High School Studies. A system 
for training apprentices in plumbing and heating, giving 
those who learn the trade an opportunity to continue their 
education in high school, has been worked out by the 
master plumbers of Wilmington, Del., in cooperation with 
the vocational department of the local high school. 

Under the plan, the boy attends high school for two 
years. If he develops an aptitude for things mechanical, 
he is then taken on as an apprentice in one of the co- 
operating shops. He then works for two weeks in the 
shop, full time, then goes to school for two weeks. While 
he is spending his two weeks at school another boy takes 
his place in the shop and thus the two boys alternate, 
spending their time in schoolroom and shop. The plan 
permits the students to get two more years of theoretical 
study, at the same time they are learning the practical 
end of the trade. It is the hope of the supporters of the 
movement that the plan will result in more intelligent and 
better trained mechanics and contractors. 

New Courses. During the past summer the board of 
education of Detroit published several new courses of 
study. The courses are the work of the teachers and 
supervisors. Included in the new material is a very com- 
plete course of study in vocational education. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. Trybom, assistant direc- 
tor of vocational education, by a committee composed of 
twenty members, and includes outlines for all subjects 
taught in the vocational department of the Detroit schools. 
Experimental work covering a period of several months, 
in boys’ construction work, bookbinding, shop-work, house- 
hold mechanics, machine shopwork, electrical work, auto- 
mobile mechanics, pattern making, mechanical drawing, 
domestic art and domestic science. 

A valuable book of information on opportunities and 
requirements in vocations has been published by Mr. A. 
H. Edgerton, head of the vocational information division 
of the vocational bureau, and his staff of assistants. The 
book gives the nature of work, the main advantages and 
disadvantages, qualifications and training needed, possi- 
bilities and requirements of occupation, remuneration, 
hours of work, some twenty major occupations. It is in- 
tended for the use of teachers in advising pupils as to 
their lifework. 

Decreased Vocational Budget. Vocational and trade 
schools, and compulsory continuation schools of New York 
City, have suffered severe reductions in the appropriations 
made for their support in the new budget, as compared 
with appropriations of last year. Vocational trade schools 
have been reduced from $610,262 to $593,972, a decrease 
of $16,290. The compulsory continuation schools, suffer- 
ing the most severe reduction of all, a decrease of nearly 
one-fourth, were voted only $479,863, or $151,755 less than 
last year. 

Classes for Building Apprentices. At the request of 
the New York Building Trades Congress, the board of 
education of New York City has provided in the budget 
for 1923, an appropriation for special classes in evening 
schools to teach apprentices in building trades. The board 
has asked for $11,700 to pay teachers’ salaries for these 
classes, the necessary supplies, to the amount of $20,000, 
being provided by the Congress. The instruction includes 
academic subjects and subjects related to the trades in 
which the apprentices are employed. Apprentices will be 
paid half-time for the time spent in study. 

Industrial Arts Progress at North Tonawanda. At 
North Tonawanda, New York, the English and art depart- 
ments are working toward a closer correlation between 
these two lines of work as carried on in the elementary 
schools. The industrial arts work is outlined in accord- 
ance with the English which brings together principally 
the subject-matter of geography and history. Reference 
books are put into the hands of the grade teachers which 
give industrial information. 

The outline by months which applies to both the 
English and the industrial arts is as follows: clothing and 
shelter, September and October; records, November and 
December; light, heat and power, January and February; 
food and utensils, March and April; tools and machines, 
May and June. 

The heads of both departments hold joint teachers’ 
meetings. It is hoped that the correlation will motivate 

(Continued on Page XXXIITI) 
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COM MIAN 
Sledge-Tested \V/j[SJES 


HE many types and sizes of Columbian 

Vises cover every requirement of manual 
training schools and afford the widest range of 
choice as to price. Columbian Vise equipment is 
widely used and may be bought conveniently in 
every part of the country. Write for complete 
catalog. 








The Columbian Hardware Company 
World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


Cleveland 


























(Continued from Page XXX) 
all the subjects offered in the elementary school. 

The classification according to months was suggested 
by the New York State Bulletin No. 740, Albany, New 
York, 1922, and is published by the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Child Labor Amendment Proposed. An amendment of 
the federal constitution making possible federal control 
of child labor was introduced some months ago in the 
senate by Medill McCormick, senator from Illinois. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

The congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age, and power 
is also reserved to the several states to limit or prohibit 
such labor in any way which does not lessen any limitation 
of such labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by 
the congress. The power vested in the congress by this 
article shall be additional to and not a limitation on the 
powers elsewhere vested in the congress by the constitu- 
tion with respect to such labor. 

Unit Courses Offered. The Erie, Pa., schools are 
offering two-year unit trade courses in automobile me- 
chanics, cabinet making, commercial art, drafting, elec- 
tricity, machine shop work, pattern making, printing, 
sheet metal work and tailoring. The drafting course was 
previously taught as a related subject to the other trades 
but is this year being given as a separate unit trade course. 
Twenty-four boys have enrolled for this work. Mr. J. F. 
Faber is the instructor in this course. 


The commercial art course includes the subjects of 
illustrating, commercial lettering, show-card writing and 
sign painting and is under the direction of Mr. George M. 
Ericson. 

Night Schools in Four Centers. The night schools 
of Erie, Pa., opened in four centers this year. Under the 
new plan, night schools will have a definite school calendar 
the same as the day schools. There will be two terms of 
thirty nights each. The courses include bookkeeping and 
accounting, shorthand and typewriting, business English, 
advertising, art, salesmanship, sewing, cooking, millinery, 
shop mathematics, shop management, automobile me- 
chanics, machine shop practice, elementary electricity, 


= , 





machine shop drafting, mechanical drawing, plumbing 
sketching and mathematics, architectural drawing, sheet 
metal drafting, builders’ mathematics, slide rule and steel 
square. 

Equipment Constructed. .Most of the new equipment 
for the Roosevelt Junior High School at Erie, Pa., was con- 
structed by the trade classes in woodworking. Two groups 
of the special development boys, between 14 and 17 years 
of age assisted in the building of the equipment. The 
cabinet working boys made the jigs and the special boys 
worked as operators. The Roosevelt building is one of the 
late models in school architecture and cost about $500,000. 

Part-time Classes Open. Part-time classes in cooking, 
sewing, millinery and home nursing have been organized 
in the schools of Indianapolis, Ind. An attempt has been 
made this year to reorganize the work in such a way that 
the hours of instruction may be shortened. A morning 
class will be held from 8:30 to 11:30 and an afternoon 
class from 1:30 to 4:30. 

Instead of a course of 36 weeks as heretofore has 
been given, the course this year will be divided into three 
short units of ten weeks each. Those desiring to enter 
one or more of these ten-week units may do so without 
obligating themselves to attend the entire year. Persons 
over 14 years of age who are not attending a day school 
may enroll in any of these classes. 

The part-time school work has been organized as a 
part of the school service designed to accommodate people 
who have not previously had the opportunity of such 
study. Later in the year it is planned to organize part- 
time classes for those engaged in industrial work. Classes 
in salesmanship are being conducted in many of the down- 
town stores. The work is in charge of Mr. Harry E. Wood, 
director of vocational education and manual training. 

Short Unit Courses. The Junior High School in- 
dustrial work at Muskogee, Okla., has this year been 
organized in the form of short unit courses, giving oppor- 
tunity for “tryouts” in a number of lines of work. In the 
7B grade, eighteen weeks of bench woodwork are offered; 
in the 7A grade, there are offered six weeks of mechanical 
drawing, six weeks of elementary electric wiring, and six 
weeks of printing; in the 8B grade, six weeks of forging, 
six weeks of foundry work and six weeks of sheet metal; 
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‘Speaking of short cuts’ 


“Cutting cross corners to the job is one 
thing. Cutting cross corners on the job 
is another. Only one way to get ahead 
there and that’s by turning out work that’s 
right. Good tools help the most—that’s 
why mine are Starrett.” 


Here’s a new Starrett tool you'll be glad 
to own—the Starrett Black Enameled 
Frame one-inch Micrometer Caliper. Star- 
rett quality throughout. You can get it at 
any hardware store for $6.25. With Ratch- 
et Stop, $6.75. Leather case $1.00 extra. 


Write for Catalog No. 22CEand the Sup- 
plement describing the new Starrett Tools. 


THE L.S. STARRETT CO. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 


New Starrett 
Black Enameled 
Frame Microme- 
ter Caliper, $6.25 
(without Ratchet 











in the 7A grade, six weeks of typewriting, six weeks of 
bookkeeping and six weeks of occupation study are offered. 
A vocational guidance council has been formed, which is 
under the direction of Mr. L. M. Sproker, of the commer- 
cial department. 

Elementary electric wiring has been introduced as a 
new subject this year. 

The machine shop has been improved with the addi- 


| tion of four new lathes and a drill press. 


Receive Gift of Lumber. The 1922 manual training 
class of Dyersburg, Tenn., has received a gift of three 
thousand feet of curly red gum to be worked up into 
projects during the year. The lumber was donated by 
the Island Logging Company. The department has also 


| received one thousand feet of red redar from Tennessee to 


be used in the construction of cedar chests and cedar lined 
chifforobes. The department opened the year with a class 
of sixty boys. The work is under the direction of Mr. N. 
O. White, who has entered upon his third year in the 
Dyersburg schools. 

Trade Training Offered. The vocational department 
of high school at Coatesville, Pa., is accomplishing results 
through its plan of training young men for worth-while 
trades. This year a total of 82 students have selected 
the trade work in preference to a general education in 
other lines of high school work. The total enrollment in 
the vocational school last year was 62, making an increase 
of thirteen students. 

The vocational school is divided into three main divi- 
sions: The electrical, the printing and the carpentry 
departments. The courses in the electrical department 
have proven most popular since 33 students have enrolled 
in this department. Each of the courses covers a period 
of four years and all are conducted on a cooperative basis. 
At the close of the year’s work, students are given credit 
ecards showing the amount of work completed in school. 
This is done in order that the student may obtain work 
during the summer months. 

The printing course is the standard apprenticeship 
course compiled by the Typothetae, and there is sufficient 
equipment to instruct thirty students each term. This is 


| done by dividing the department into two classes. One 


class works in the shop in the morning, while the other 
spends the afternoon in the shop. Last year the depart- 
ment completed approximately $2,100 worth of commercial 
work. The money saved in printing alone more than paid 
for one-fourth of the total equipment in the department. 

The electrical department which is conducted in exact- 
ly the same manner as the electrical department in any 
industrial establishment, is exceptionally well equipped. 
All work is done on a strictly commercial basis and the 
costs and amount of material needed are figured out accu- 
rately before work on any job is started. Most of the 
equipment has been obtained at or below cost. The equip- 
ment includes a motor generator, testing apparatus and 
several motors which was all purchased at a saving of 
several hundred dollars. 

In the department, students are taught the use and 
care of tools; practice in making wire joints and splices; 
electrical measurements and apparatus; study of con- 


| struction and adjustment of bells, annunciators and tele- 
| phones; wiring for light and power, house wiring, factory 


lighting, conduit systems, installation, operation and 


| maintenance of motors, generators and switchboards, 
| armature, field winding and electrical testing. 


The carpentry department is operated on the same plan 


| as the other two departments, with special emphasis on 


the estimation of cost of certain pieces of work. Three- 
fourths of the furniture in the office of the director of 
vocational education has been made in the school. The 


| students are taught the use and care of tools, the use of 


the carpenter’s square, reading of drawings and blue 
prints, processes involved in wood working and house 
building, special jobs, and practice in operating wood 
working machinery. 

Manual Training Courses. The manual training 
department at Austin, Tex., is offering courses in ele- 
mentary mechanical drawing, benchwork in wood, cabinet 
making, forge work , sheet metal, machine shop drafting, 
and architectural drawing. The courses cover four years 
of work and are in charge of specialists in the several 
branches. The Austin schools claim the honor of being the 
first in Texas to offer manual training work. The depart- 
ment has two large endowment funds, the gifts of two 
friends of manual training who recognized the benefits to 
be derived from the work. 

(Continued on Page XXXVII) 
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(Concluded from Page XXXIV) 

New Manual Training Centers. Two additional 
manual training centers have been opened at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., one at the Lafayette School and the other 
in the South Division grade school. A third center will be 
opened later in the year at the Buchanan School. The. 
manual training department has added eight new teach- 
ers, bringing the total to 77 instructors for this depart- 
ment. 

The department reports the opening of a second me- 
chanical drawing room at the South High School. The 
printing and mechanical drawing departments are housed 
in new quarters. A course in automobile repair has been 
adopted for the present school year. The courses in me- 
chanical drawing, meta) work and home economics are 
being revised for future use. 

TRADE PRODUCTS. 

New Reversible Belt Sander. The Oliver Machinery 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just issued its No. 
183 reversible belt sander, which is designed for rapidly 
sanding line and edge moldings, straight, flat edge and 
irregular surfaces. The machine consists of three main 
parts, the power stand, the idler stand and the table. The 
sander will take work of any length and will sand to the 
center of 72 inches. 

Wood Finishing Companies Consolidate. The Grand 
Rapids Wood Finishing Company and the Walter K. 
Schmidt Company have consolidated their respective firms 
and will in the future be known as the Grand Rapids Wood 
Finishing Company. 

The new firm is headed by Mr. A. H. Simpson and 
will include Mr. Van Namee as manufacturing and tech- 
nical chemical expert. 

The new firm will specialize in the manufacturing 
sale of stains and fillers for wood finishing and future 
industries and will manufacture special dyes and dye stuffs 
for special wood finishing purposes. The firm has not only 
complete manufacturing facilities but employs a corps of 
expert wood finishers as travelling salesmen. 

Electric Sifter. The J. D. Wallace Co., Chicago, has 
just placed on the market its new Wallace electric sifter. 
The sifter is used for sifting sand in foundries and is cap- 
able of sifting a ton of sand in four minutes, delivering 
the sand perfectly clean and thoroughly mixed. The 
sifter is a time and labor saver and can be hung from any 
convenient support at any desired height. An electric 
motor with rotary eccentric housing supplies the vibrating 
motion directly to the screen where the work is to be 
done—thus maximum sifting capacity is obtained with 
minimum power and least number of parts. The sifter 
is built for hard and continuous service and needs no 
adjustment. Teachers.of shop foundries who are inter- 
ested in this new piece of equipment should address the 
J. D. Wallace Company at 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

New Power Chisel Mortiser. The Oliver Machinery 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just perfected its No. 
92 Power Feed Hollow Chisel Mortiser which is designed 
for industrial and manual training shops and shops of all 
kinds working in wood. It is a vertical mortiser made 
either for belt-driven with self-contained countershaft or 
motor-driven. 

The machine is equipped with a simple power feed 
mechanism which is very effective in operation. It is con- 
trolled by a foot lever and is brought into action with 
a belt tightener which, when released, brings a brake into 
action on the rim of the drive pulley. The power feed has 
three rates of speed which are regulated by means of cone 
pulleys and a feed belt shifter. The machine is provided 
with two swinging hold down fingers which are held in 
the column of the machine, projecting over the table and 
preventing the work climbing up when the chisel recedes. 

Information concerning the mortiser may be obtained 
by writing the Oliver Machinery Company at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

New Prang Catalog. The Prang Company of Chicago 
and New York have just published a 64-page illustrated 
catalog which is unique in many ways. The first section 
is devoted to articles on the use of enamelac, ivorene, per- 
modello, Juteen and other new drawing, art and hand- 
work materials. The second section is descriptive of 
probably the largest line of art and handwork supplies in 
the country. New materials originated by the Prang 
Company have done a great deal to enrich the work in 
industrial art in the schools and the list is constantly be- 
ing enlarged by new items. 
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NO. 888 “D” 


NSTRUCTORS: Tell your boys 

to provide themselves with Stan- 
ley Tools in a Chest for use in their 
own home; the same tools that they 
are working with in their manual 
training work at school. This will 
keep their interest up, and make it 


‘ 


seem less like “school.” 


Assortment “D” (shown above) 


contains a complete set of wood- 


service for many years to come. 
They are tools to make things 
with, of a quality and accuracy 
that manual training graduates and 
skilled artisans will take real pride 


in owning. 


Ask your hardware dealer to 
show you Stanley Tool Chest 
No. 888, Assortment “D” 


LSTANLEY | 


SY 


THe STANLEY Rute & Lever Plant. 


Tue Stancey Worns 
New Saitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
Angeles - Seattle 
Manufacturers of Wrought Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools 
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Color in the 





Industrial Arts 











Does color enter sufficiently in the 
problems given in the various prob- 
lems in industrial design? Are we 
aware that color is a very vital ele- 
ment in decoration? 

“CraYoLA” CRAYONS will help in the problem 
of adding the interest of color to industrial 
design. 

‘*LecTuReR’s’’ CHALKS will assist teachers in 
getting more attention from classes through 
stimulating blackboard work. We have an 
interesting brochure on blackboard work. Send 
for it, and for our color charts. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Makers of 
GoLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 
New York 
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VITRIFIABLE COLORS 


FOR CHINA, GLASS AND 
UNDERGLAZE DECORATION 


PREPARED GLAZES 


For Matt and Majolica Decoration 


OXIDES, CHEMICALS AND CLAYS 


For Ceramic Purposes 


VITREOUS ENAMELS AND MATERIALS 


For Enameling, Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Brass, Etc. 


ALL REQUISITES FOR DECORATING 


PERFECTION KILNS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
50 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


for Schools, Colleges and 
Jewelry Craft Workers 


Espositer, Varni Company 


INCORPORATED 


15 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS 
AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


GEMS ON APPROVAL 


When given particulars concerning gems desired, 
we are always glad to send an assortment on ap- 
proval. This permits an unhurried selection from 
a variety of stones under the most favorable con- 
ditions. When a choice has been made the re- 
maining gems may be returned to us. This serv- 
ice gives you practically the same advantages as 
those making a personal selection in our show 
rooms. 


Send for a copy of our “Guide for 
Gem_ Buyers.” It is sent free. 











GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
In Gold and Silver 





Write for Catalog (Dept. 1) 


HERPERS BROS. 


18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Keramic Kiln No. 102—Gas Fired. 





“The Keramic is all 
that could be wished for.”’ 


Gentlemen: 

We have used all kinds of kilns from the old 
built-in Wood burners to the Modern Keramic, 
and find by experience that the Keramic is all 
that could be wished for. 


There is no burning up the back when the 
front is under-fired. No fumes to deteriorate 
the colors or lusters as in so many other makes. 


Our kiln is fired as many as three times a 
day for years with little or no signs of wear. 
Surely the Keramic is built right for long life 
and excellent service. 


(Signed) William Lycett’s Son Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Send for Catalogues 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Main Office & Factory [DFC] 
| 
|S __ $< 


Branch Office & Store 


Denver, Colorado Salt Lake City, Utah 


Keramics are built for long life -- excellent service 








“77 Years of Grinding.” The caption of this item is 
the total of a most interesting booklet on the art of 
grinding metals. It is published by the Cleveland Stone 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and tells of the develop- 
ment of grinding stones which the firm has made possible 
during the seventy-seven years of investigation and ex- 
perience. The booklet is of exceptional value to teachers, 
because it describes the characteristics of various grind- 
ing stones and suggests the relative degrees of hardness 
and elasticity which are desirable for typical work on 
various types of metal. Copies will be sent to any teach- 
ers on request. 

A Handy Book on Glue. The Casein Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturers of the well-known “Casco” waterproof 
glue, have recently issued a pamphlet containing complete 
technical information concerning the preparation, use, and 
application of “Casco” glue. The pamphlet includes spe- 
cial information about veneers and wood and is of interest 
to teachers of manual training, cabinet making and pat- 
tern making. It will be sent without cost upon applica- 
tion to the “Casco” Division, 3 West 14th St., New York 
City. 

Issue New Booklet. An_ interesting little book, 
“Chucks and Their Uses,” published by the Skinner Chuck 
Company, has been found of considerable value to the 
various people among whom it has been distributed, and 
it has been adopted as a standard textbook by quite a 
number of Boards of Education, trade and technical 
schools throughout the country. In order to facilitate the 
use of this book and standardize courses of instruction 
on the proper use of chucks, a supplementary booklet has 
been issued, to be distributed together with “Chucks and 
Their Uses.” The title of this supplement, “Questions 
and Answers,” indicates the nature of the booklet, which 
includes a series of the most logical questions arising in 
the minds of people handling chucks and gives correct and 
helpful answers to these questions. 

“Questions and Answers” are, of course, of primary 
interest to instructors and educational institutions. Nev- 
ertheless, any one interested in more efficient and better 
metal working operation will find its use, in conjunction 
with “Chucks and Their Uses,” most instructive and of 
definite, practical help. 
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SUCCESS 


at a bound. 

That’s the story of 
DIXON’S 
“EDUCATOR” 
WAX RAYONS 

Try samples, at 


no cost to you. 
Just send us your 
name, teaching 
position or title 
and address, for 
free box. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 
128-J. 


Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
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"TEACH with the tools your 
pupils will find in the 
most efficient shops— 


“7 ORGENSEN” 
PEERLESS , 
Adjustable Hand Clamps 
Quick Acting Steel Spindles 
Hard Maple Jaws 
Steel Nuts 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 


216 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 
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LET THE STUDENTS BUILD IT 


castings, 
wrenches, 


We sell 
screws, 
working drawings, 
and machining in- 
structions. Standard 
design, simple to 
build and: a _ useful 
tool to add to your 
shop equipment. 
Send 25c for half 
size assembly blue 
print. 

Write for full 

particulars. 


CARL PLETZ & SONS 
3970 Parker PI., Cincinnati, O. 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 


on the round of each bit. 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO- 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. 








— 








GLUING CLAMPS 


We make the best clamps for every purpose; 


ask for Bulletin 11-B 


Wood Bar 
Mitre 


Steel Bar 
Column 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 
Mendota, Ill, U. S. A. 











A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Forty styles of Quick Acting Clamps to meet every 
requirement of the Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 
trades generally. 

Your dealer will supply you. 

Ask for catalog No. 278. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 


219 Center Street BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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HAY =- BUD DEN 
AXLRIFit LS 
Solid forged steel top. welded to a solid 
__forged base making a Solid Forged Anvil 





i] 


ALLEL 





UUM UAALLLLL 


ew Mey 

px-BUDDeE,, fee 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
SRooK Ly N.S 





A long 
step forward= 
First made in America 


HAY-BUDDEN MFG C0. 


254 N.HENRY ST. ~ 


BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


LMM MMMM 


For Every Kind of Work 
Whatever branch of work your school 
teaches, there’s a Parker Vise especially de- 
signed for it. 

Send for New Catalog No. 57-A. 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 
F Meriden, Conn. 


























PATENTED 

Aug. 6, 1912 

No. 1, plain, $3.50 
PRICES { No. 3, with dog, 3.75 

No. 5, “ fe 3.75 


Send for descriptive circular. 


A. L. BEMI WORCESTER, MASS. 


70 Commercial Street 
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COMI VEIVAIN 


Sledge-Tested 


OLUMBIAN Vises range from the simplest, 





types—for blacksmith, carpenter and machine 
shop. Each model, regardless of size or price, is 
built to Columbian standards of quality. 

A catalog, illustrating the complete line of 
metal and woodworking vises, is ready for mail- 
ing to supervisors of manual training and voca- 
tional schools. 


The Columbian Hardware Company 


World’s largest makers of Vises and Anvils 


Cleveland 


VISES 


to the most highly perfected and specialized 
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NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Enlarge Facilities. The manual training department 
at Atlantic, Ia., has enlarged its facilities with the addi- 
tion of new tools and supplies looking toward the enlarge- 
ment of the classroom space in the near future. 


Manual Arts Building. The scHools of Carthage, Mo., 
have come into possession of a manual arts building which 
is devoted exclusively to the teaching and demonstration 
of the practical arts, including sewing, cooking and manual 
training. The building is located on the same site with 
the high school and was formerly used for academic work. 
A drafting room has been equipped with adjustable tables 
made by the instructors and stools built by the manual 
training classes. New equipment is being gradually added 
to the shop. The instructor and pupils of the advanced 
classes will this year design and construct a belt sander 
for the use of the shop. In the girls’ department, sewing 
is being taught to both grade and high school students, 
while cooking is offered only to high school girls. 

High School Boys Build Furniture. The boys of the 
sophomore class of the high school at Tarentum, Pa., have 
begun the making of twenty double commercial desks 
which are to be used in the commercial department of the 
high school. The design of the desks is to be similar to 
that used in hotel writing rooms and is to be arranged 
with two shelves in the center of the table to take care 
of books and ledgers, and four large drawers to care for 
books used in the morning and afternoon sessions. The 
tables will be constructed of oak with five-ply tops, and 
the details for them will be worked out by the students. 


Four of the machines used in the shop have been con- 
verted into motor-driven machines with the installation of 
four motors. A forging equipment has also been in- 
stalled. 

Mechanical and architectural drawing is being taught 
by Mr. D. C. Fox. 

The manual training class has undertaken this year 
the making of kindergarten apparatus such as see-saws, 
slides, kiddie cars, astride horses, etc. All the work of 
the department is being done under the supervision of 
Mr. Paul D. Johnston. 


Manual Arts Carried Through Grades. The manual arts 
work at Miles City, Mont., is offered beginning with the 
sixth grade and carried through to and including the 
eighth grade. In the sixth grade hammer and saw work 
are demonstrated from the actual model; in the seventh 
grade attention is given to more advanced work, including 
simple furniture construction as carried out from the 
complete working drawing prepared by the student. In 
the eighth grade some high-class work along the line of 
cabinet and furniture construction, finishing and painting, 
and mechanical drawing are attempted. In addition, a 
half-year’s course in architectural drafting is being offered 
to each eighth-grade student as an example. Each student 
is expected to complete the plans for a garage, a poultry 
house or similar project in building before he is given a 
final grade. 

Electrical Course. The industrial arts department at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has added a course in electricity, 
which includes general repair work about the home and 
electricity in general. Special work in radio construction 
and operation has been added under the direction of Mr. 
Paul Bell. The industrial arts work is being carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. H. F. Rusch. 

Continuation Schools Failure in London. Compulsory 
continuation schools have proven a failure in London, 
England, according to information received from London 
school authorities. It is reported that in one month there 
were discontinued 35 day continuation schools, established 
at an annual charge of 450,000 pounds, and that there 
are being organized in their places, ten voluntary day 
continuation schools. Opposition of parents and employers 
has been given as the reason for the non-success of the 
schools. These schools have been the subject of acute 
public controversy and their future is deemed uncertain. 
The schools have been vigorously attacked and the matter 
is to be finally adjusted by parliament. Each of the ten 
schools operated on the voluntary basis provides 360 places 
for young persons between the ages of 14 and 18 years. 

Change Course of Study. The course of study for 
the seventh and eighth grades at Alma, Michigan, has 
been changed in order to offer more diversified employment 

(Continued on Page XXVI) 
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for the boys. Under the new plan one shop and one in- 


In ATH ] age structor are eed but a are given a —_ 
e plumbing, refinishing of furniture, painting and glazing 
and in ery shop under the general heading of household mechanics. In 
the senior high school, new equipment in the way of an 
Oliver saw bench has been added. 

Leather Work Offered. Two special teachers in leather 
work, including shoe repair, have been added to the corps 
of manual training teachers at Los Angeles, California. 
The arrangement includes work with boys and girls and 
consists in the making of bill books, belts, music rolls, 
hand bags, coin purses, in plain leather and in imitation 
leather. Shoe repairing or cobbling forms an important 
part of the work. The course includes both hand and ma- 

chine work. The equipment, materials and supplies are 
Starrett Means Accuracy well selected and arranged in rooms fitted for the purpose. 

The work is being carried out in six schools and has the 
approval of Mr. J. C. Beswick, state supervisor of indus- 
- trial education. In some schools the cobbling is done in 
the regular manual training rooms and is taught by the 
manual training teacher. In two schools where the greater 
number of pupils are of foreign parentage, the teacher is 
a regular shoe-maker and the work is confined to cobbling, 
which has a prevocational trend. 

The manual training rooms have been fitted for work 
in various materials, such as woodwork, finishing, paint- 
ing, colored cement work, plaster-of-paris work and in- 
tensified repair work on things brought from the home and 
the schools has been adopted in two of the Los Angeles 
schools in districts where the work is needed. 

More than one thousand elementary manual training 
pupils of Los Angeles performed repairs and carried out 
a number of skilled chores during the last school year. 
These included removal of ink spots from floors; refinish- 
ing of school desk tops; electric appliance repair; making 
and putting up of shelves, map racks, book stalls and 
sand tables for the kindergarten, hobby rockers, school 


’ ' 
Starrett Evwel Qupi bea nursery furniture; remodeling of old bungalow into school 





Starrett Signifie Exactitude 









nursery. Each repair group is in charge of a foreman, 
who keeps the time and records the names of the pupils 
who do the work, estimates the cost of materials, and per- 
forms other clerical work. There are 125 elementary 
manual training teachers in Los Angeles, with 82 teachers 
and more than sixteen thousand manual training pupils. 
Department of Home Economics. A department of 
home economics has been created at Denver, Colo., with 
the appointment of Mrs. Kate Kinyon to the position. The 
creation of the new department results from the com- 
bining of the departments of domestic art and domestic 


S + tH Si ifico Ex. ti tu d | pane d = eliminates the salary of one of these depart- 


Boys’ Vocational School. The Boys’ Vocational 
| School, at Terre Haute, Ind., has been removed to the old 
| Rose Polytechnic site and renamed the Gerstmeyer School 
in honor of Dr. Charles Gerstmeyer, a former member of 
the school board. Dr. Gerstmeyer took an active part in 
the establishment of the vocational school and he also 
left a bequest of $1,000 to be used in the purchase of 
added equipment. With the equipment of the old school, 
plus a large part of the old polytechnic equipment, and 
$9,000 worth of new equipment, the school is well able to 
take care of the 200 pupils enrolled. 

Cooperative Trade School. A cooperative trade school 
has been opened at Centralia, Wash., where boys will have 
an opportunity to learn a trade and work at the same 
time. Mr. L. B. Travers, state supervisor of vocational 
training, had charge of the work of organizing the school. 

Part-Time Classes. Part-time classes for working 
pupils have been opened at Owensboro, Ky., in compliance 
with the law. The classes which began: November first, 
are attended by about 25 pupils between 14 and 16 years. 
Mr. James T. Ryan, state supervisor of trade and indus- 
trial education, had charge of the work of organizing the 





Starrett Meint Genauigkeit 





Write for Catalog No. 22CE and the Supplement 
describing the new Starrett Tools 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers —— and ~ se y i The S Vv 
Hed } ceational Boar sks Increase. e State Voca- 
Mouferrors f Backeawe Onewset | tional Board of Indiana has asked for an increase in the 
ATHOL, MASS. | tax rate to defray past debts and the expenses of the new 


year. The board holds that the present one-half cent tax 
levy granted by the 1921 legislature for the support of 
vocational schools is insufficient for the needs of the 
schools. With the approval of the increase, it is pointed 
out that seventy schools would be able to resume agri- 
cultural courses and seventeen would again take up home 
economics work. The board asks for an appropriation 
of $217,200 for the 1923-25 term. 
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The Cass Technical High School Series of Mathematical 


' EMATICS — RAYannDouB 
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TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS 


By Harry M. KEAL, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, Cass Technical High School, Detroit; NANcy S. 
PHELPS, Grade Principal, Southeastern High School, 
Instructor in 


The Four-Year Day School Series 
| 


Detroit, and CLARENCE J. LEONARD, 
Mathematics, Cass Technical High School. | 
Volume I—The first of a series of three volumes, writ- || 
ten as the result of ten years’ study of the needs of 
technical high schools. Vol. I represents the first | 
three semesters’ work, the algebraic equation and || 
ratio and me," being the main subjects treated. 
231 pages. y 7. 45 figures. Cloth, $1.50. | 
Volume iI—This come unit represents the fourth || 
and fifth semesters’ work, developing the triangle and 
proving the work taken up in the first three semesters. || 
271 pages. %& by 7. 306 figures. Cloth, $1.75. | 
Volume III—The third unit furnishes oblique triangu- || 
lation, the geometry of the sphere, and the necessary | 
practice in logarithms and the slide rule. It completes || 
the preparatory course for engineering colleges. 
(In Preparation. Ready early in 1923.) | 
Tables for Technical Mathematics 1] 
The arrangement of these tables in a separate book | 
makes it possible to teach the right triangle to stu- 
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Text-books 


The Night School Series 


By Harry M. KEAL and CLARENCE J. LEONARD. 


Mathematics for Electrical Students 

Gives to industrial workers and students who have 
not completed high school, that part of algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry which they will need in 
their work. Especially suitable for use with evening 
school and continuation classes, or wherever the work 
is largely individual. Applications from electrical 
work are given. 


230 pages. 44% by 7. Cloth, $1.60. 


165 figures. 
Mathematics for Shop and Drawing Students 

A book similar to the above, with the exception that 
problems of practical applications from shop-work are 
given. 


213 pages. Cloth, $1.60. 


4% by 7. 188 figures. 
Preparatory Mathematics 

By Haroutp B. Ray and ARNOLD V. Dovus, Instructors 
in Mathematics, Cass Technical High School. 

For students in night schools, continuation schools, 
vocational schools, etc. Arithmetic is taken up from 
the beginning and conducts the student as far as frac- 





dents in the second year of high school without dupli- } . - - 
cating tables. Also, they are sufficiently complete and } tions and decimals. Practical trade problems are 
accurate for practical work. | given. 
85 pages. 4% by 7. Cleth, 90 cents. | 70 pages. 4% by 7. 70 ficures. Cloth, $1.00. 
Another New Wiley Mathematics Text-book You Should See 
MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
By SAMUEL S.ape, B.S., C.E., Teacher of Shop Mathematics inthe Murray Hill Vocational School, and Louis MARGOLIs, A.B., 


C.E., 





Teacher of Shop Mathematics in the Brooklyn Vocational School, New York City. 
An excellent text-book for day and evening trade schools and technical high schools, 


ing this subject to men and boys in day and evening trade schools. Approximately 3,000 typical problems ably illustrate 
the explanations, and diagrams and readable figures are used freely. A complete set of tables is also included 
491 pages, 5% by 7%. 353 figures. Cloth, $2.50. 


based on ten years’ experience in teach- 








Visit our booth (Nos. 5 and 6) at the Vocational Edu- 
cation Convention, Detroit, during the week of No- | 
vember 27 to December 2nd. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


| 
432 Fourth Avenue, | 
NEW YORK | 
| 
| 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited 


Montreal, Quebec: Renouf Publishing Company 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Kindly send me a copy of the following books ,on 10 days’ Free | 
Examination (teachers allowed 60 days): l 





If I find them satisfactory, I agree to forward $..........-..++. in | 
payment for them; otherwise, I agree to return the books to you, 
postpaid. | 
re eT ee oe Te Terr rere Tet ee 
DR ATID oo 6 66.6 6-0-0 4.6:0.6:00.0:559.004060000 050600086 0006008000 | 
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Subscribe: to Industrial-Arts Magazine. Yes?........ ee 
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An Attractive 
Carton, Too 


In LACLEDE Modeling Clay we not 
only aimed at producing the best modeling 
material on the market; we also decided 
that such a good clay should have a cor- 
respondingly good package. _ 


So LACLEDE Modeling Clay is put up 
in a one-pound carton that is not only 
strong and moisture-proof, but is so attrac- 
tive that the children will be delighted to 
use it. The clay can be used over and over 
again, so after each class, it can be put right 
back into these sturdy cartons. 


But don’t specify LACLEDE Modeling 
Clay simply because of its better carton. 
Use it because it is the ideal modeling ma- 
terial. It’s real clay, therefore it is abso- 
lutely clean, pure and sanitary. It comes in 
plastic form, all ready for use, and stays soft 
and pliable indefinitely. 


We urge you to give LACLEDE Model- 
ing Clay a trial, because we feel sure that 
both you and your pupils will be delighted 
with it. 

LACLEDE Modeling Clay is sold exclu- 


sively by leading School Supply Jobbers. 


Tell us who your jobber is and we will send 
you a liberal sample of LACLEDE Model- 
ing Clay; also descriptive literature. Write 
us today. 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established in 1844 


|ACLEDE 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF 


MODELING CLAY 
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Farm Teachers Hold Meeting. Teachers of vocational 


| agriculture in Missouri attended the annual three-day con- 


ference of vocational agriculture teachers which was held 
November 2, 3 and 4 at Columbia. The conference, which 
was held simultaneously with Junior Farmers’ Week, had 
for its purpose the exchange of ideas and suggestions for 
the benefit of the teachers of this subject. The committee 
report plan was followed in conducting the conference and 
a report of the findings of each committee was read by the 
chairman before the conference. One of the features of 
the conference was an address by Dr. C. H. Lane, chief 
of the agricultural education service for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, on the subject, “Prevocational 
Agricultural Education and Junior Project Work.” 

Vocational Building. With the pouring of concrete 
for the fifth floor and roof, the new vocational school at 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., is now taking on the appearance of a 
completed structure. It is expected that the building will 
be enclosed by December first, and that it will be ready for 
occupancy early in February, 1923. 

Brick Laying Classes. Classes in brick laying have 
been formed at the Park Street School, Columbus, O., 
while blue printing and estimating are offered at the 
Trades High School. It is estimated about 250 students 
are enrolled in the vocational training classes at the 
Trades High School. 

New Vocational Classes for Women. Vocational 
classes in millinery, dress making and other subjects for 
women have been opened at the Essex County Vocational 
School, Orange, N. J. The classes are open to all women 
17 years of age and over and the fee is $1, which is re- 


| turned if attendance has been satisfactory. 


Vocational Education Progresses in Virginia. During 
the past five years marked progress has been made in 
Virginia in vocational education. Reports for the past 
year and for the period since the fall opening of schools, 
indicate constructive progress in a state-wide program 
for the teaching of home economics, agriculture and work 
in trade and industrial education. During the last year 
45 counties, distributed over the state, maintained high 
school departments in vocational home economics. Alto- 
gether there were 46 departments maintained last year 
and to this number a half dozen schools with such depart- 
ments will be added this session. Last year a total of 
2,244 girls and women were enrolled in day and evening 
classes in home economics, not counting those enrolled in 
teacher training. 

In the field of vocational agriculture, the work has 
grown from ten schools offering agricultural education in 
Virginia in 1917-1918 to 61 schools offering courses in 
1921-22, 53 for white children and eight for colored pupils. 
Last year the enrollment reached a grand total of 1,200 
day pupils and 500 adult farmers meeting for instruction 
at night. The work was distributed over fifty counties 
of the state and is financed similar to the work in home 
economics. 

While the state is essentially rural in character, nev- 
ertheless training in trade and industrial education was 
last year received by 1,600 pupuls, including those enrolled 
in teacher training. A special] effort was made last year 
to offer training courses to foremen in various industries, 
fitting them in a more definite way for their respective 
daily activities. Industrial plants, mining communities 
and trade unions have shown a special interest in trade 


| and industrial education in Virginia, and this in conse- 
| quence has made the work of the state education depart- 
| ment easier through cooperation. 


Commercial Art Course. In the commercial art 
course being offered at the Commercial High School, Co- 
lumbus, O., it is possible for many branches of the work 
to be aided. The classwork has been planned especially 
for the benefit of window-trimmers, sign writers, poster 
designers and others engaged in the several branches of 
the trade. The work is in charge of Mr. Mark Russell, 
who is widely known as an artist and educator. 

New Industrial Art School. An industrial art school 
has been opened in New York City by the Art in Trades 
Club and the New York University. The two institutions 
are cooperating on the establishment of a far-reaching 
program of educational activity, and will also affiliate with 
the National Academy of Design. Under the plan, the 
University acts as an educational center in supplying the 
literary background, the National Academy of Design has 
charge of the instruction in drawing and painting, while 

(Continued on Page XXX) 
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Valuable for use in Drafting Rooms, 
Manufacturing Plants, Colleges, Etc. 


“EDCO” Efficiency Cross Section Papers 
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10 x 10 to one inch. Every fifth line 
slightly heavier. 
lines. 


340—20. 


340—M. 


340—L2. 
340—L3. 


340—L4. 
340—P. 


340—R. 
340—I. 
340— 22. 
340—23. 





No. 340—10. No. 340—12. 


12x12 to onein. Every third and sixth 
line slightly heavier than the sub-di- 
viding lines. Extra heavy inch lines. 


No. 340—16. 
16x 16 to one inch. Every fourth 
and eighth line slightly heavier. Extra 
heavy inch lines. 


Extra heavy inch 


Only the principal dividing lines are shown on above illustrations ; all subdividing lines being omitted. 


“EDCO”’ Efficiency Cross Section Papers are high-grade loose leaf 
record sheets and co-ordinate paper in letterhead size, 8 |-2x1 | in- 
ches, for graphic charts, statistics, sketching, etc. All rulings are in 
neutral tint. imprinted on excellent medium thick Tracing Paper 
stock of sufficient transparency to permit Blue Printing. In addi- 
tion to the three illustrations shown above, ten other rulings as 
well as two plain sheets, as described below, are carried in stock. 


20 x 20 to one inch. Every fifth and tenth 
_ slightly heavier. Extra heavy inch 
ines. 


340—24. Record writing paper, ruled, with margin. 
340—25. Drawing paper, white, no ruling. 


BINDERS 
341. Stiff cover, full black cloth, two rings. 
342. Semi-Flexible, imitation leather, two rings. 


343. Semi-Flexible, full leather, five rings. 


Millimeter divisions, half centimeter, centi- 
meter and 5 centimeter lines heavier than 
the subdividing lines. 


Logarithmic divisions, two cycles, 5 in. base. 





Semi-Logarithmicdivisions in three cycles. 


Every fifth vertical line slightly heavier 
than the other lines, so that the width of 
the plate, 7 in., is divided into fourteen 
equal spaces. 


Semi-Logarithmic divisions in four cycles; 
otherwise similar to No. 340-L3. 


Polar Co-ordinate divisions. Engraving 


7 x 834 inches. 

Record sheet, covers 6 months. 
Isometric divisions. 

Plain writing paper, no ruling. 


Quadrille ruled, writing paper. 


Nos. 340-10 to I, $11.15 per 1000 sheets; Nos. 340-22 to 24, 
$18.00 per 100 fillers of 20 leaves each; No. 340-25, $18.00 
per 100 fillers of 12 leaves each; No. 341, $0.95 each; No. 
342, $1.65 each; No. 343, $3.75 each. 


Descriptive circular fully illustrating 
the line mailed on request. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Right goods at right prices 
continuously since Year 1885 


Branches: x7 Sales Offices: 
Chicago New York (3) Philadelphia Washington 
New Orieans Pittsburgh . Factory: 





San Francisco Chicago, Illinois 
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Illustrating 
the Pearl Cutter 


with Base 


Use the PEARL CUTTER 
for Quick Results 


The Pearl is a leader among small cutters for cut- 
ting stock in quantity. It is in large use by small print 
shops and multigraph shops for cutting stock to special 
sizes as required; by banks, department stores, and 
large commercial houses for cutting the margins from 
their monthly statements; and by photographers for 
cutting sensitized paper in quantity and to exact size 
for printing. 


Exceedingly low priced, but broadly guaranteed as 
to accuracy, durability and workmanship. 


The Base is a desirable feature. It places the bed 
of the cutter at a convenient height for operating and 





acts as a receptacle for waste stock. 


Made in sizes 14% and 19 inches. 
ting depth 2 inches. 


Write for Prices. 





Cut- 
Both sizes can be 
furnished with or without cast iron base. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING Co., 
FRANKLIN, MASS., U. S.A. 


We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobbers, Golding Jobbers, Pear] Presses, Official Hand Presses, Golding 
Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters,Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutters, Boston and Official Card 
Cutters, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutters and Golding Tablet Presses. Write for prices and details. 
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the application of this knowledge to everyday affairs in 
the trades is taught in the school which has been estab- 
lished under the direction of the Art in Trades Club. 

The Club plans to have classes, lectures and confer- 
ences each day, which will be in the nature of general 
courses useful for salesmen, but more especially for buy- 
ers and the general public, teaching appreciation of good 
design and fine craftsmanship in terms of modern indus- 
trial products. The fundamental principles of design, 
textures and agreeable composition will be explained by 
skillful speakers on the subject. 

In the evening it is planned to have a more technical 
set of lectures, particularly for those trade workers who 
are employed in the daytime and desire to spend the even- 
ing in study of the materials they handle and the prob- 
lems that confront them. It is planned later to enlarge 
the work to include advertising of art, the developments 
of modern lithography, etching, engraving and printing. 

Home Making Course. Home making has been added 
to the courses offered in the evening classes of Central 
High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. Among the subjects 
covered in the course are health and recreation, housewife 
problems, foods, clothing, home nursing, home economics, 
hygiene and sanitation, costume design, interior deco- 
rating, household economy, home management, household 
economics and automobile operation. 

Vocational Education in Indiana. LaPore County is 
one of 24 out of 100 counties in Indiana which have pro- 
vided vocational training. Michigan City, it is pointed out, 
is one of 28 cities to adopt vocational training for the 
schools. Indiana vocational schools in trades are training 
boys to be skilled, intelligent mechanics. Of the 226 boys 
who have had one year or more of vocational training in 
a particular field, and who are working, 79 per cent are 
at work in the particular trade for which they were 
trained. In ten industrial courses, conducted by six cities, 
all (100 per cent) of the boys who have had one year 
or more of the vocational industrial course in high school, 
and who are working, are engaged in the particular trade 
for which they were trained. This involves 90 boys in 
the ten industrial courses. It is also pointed out that 





boys taking the vocational industrial course, which pre- 
pares them to be skilled workmen in trades, are able to 
meet college entrance requirements, as shown by the fact 
that 29 of the boys with training in one or more of the 
vocational industrial courses are in college, 23 of these 
being enrolled in college industrial or engineering courses. 
Employers of boys in industrial shops have approved the 
work carried on in the vocational schools and are anxious 
to obtain boys who have been trained in the vocational 
schools of the state. 

Vocational Courses. A number of new evening 
courses have been added at the Manual Training High 
School, Denver, Colo. Among those to be chosen are: 
Languages, chemistry, electricity, mathematics, dramatic 
art, economics, American History, commercial arithmetic, 
English and salesmanship. 

Special courses for the instruction of women in dress- 
making, millinery, and cooking will be held. A number 
of trades for men will be taught. Among them are: Ma- 
chine shop practice, forging, oxy-acetylene welding, print- 
ing, carpentry, cabinet making, pattern making, shop 
arithmetic, electrical construction. and plan reading and 
estimating. 

Vocational Evening School. <A vocational evening 
school will be held in the new Seymour Vocational School, 
Newark, N. J., beginning January first. The school will 
be conducted for apprentices and will accept as students 
men employed in the trades of carpentry, cabinet making, 
pattern making, machine shop practice, electrical work 
and automobile construction and repair. Among the sub- 
jects offered will be proof reading for printers, English, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, blue print reading 
and tile setting. 

Evening Schools. The vocational evening classes 
opened in Boston, Mass., with the first of November. Pu- 
pils this year have the choice of taking tool making, ma- 
chine shop practice, mechanical drawing, plumbing, wood 
turning, pattern making, electricity and mathematics. 

Technical Subjects Offered. The technical department 
of the West Springfield, Mass., evening school opened with 
classes in mechanical and architectural drawing, machine 


(Continued on Page XXXIII) 
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(Continued from Page XXX) 
design and shop arithmetic. An interesting course for 
women in household arts is provided to include cooking, 
sewing and millinery. 

New Practical Courses. The evening school at Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., has added several practical courses in 
electricity, automobile care and repair, sign painting, 
framing and blueprint reading for carpenters, and home 
nursing. 

Boys Build Bleachers. The boys of the manual train- 
ing classes at Greeley, Colo., under the direction of the 
instructor, Mr. A. G. Huntington, built bleachers to seat 
2,000 spectators in the athletic field. The Greeley high 
school field is one of the finest fields in Colorado. 

Vocational Bureau. The Vocational Bureau at De- 
troit, Mich., was organized in September, 1921, with three 
divisions providing for permit, placement and informa- 
tional work. 

The permit division has taken over the work of grant- 
ing employment permits, a function formerly performed 
by the department of attendance, and has developed a plan 
for the investigation of all requests for exemption from 
attendance at part-time schools. 

The placement division of the bureau assisted 1,613 
boys and girls to find employment. During May the num- 
ber placed each week was about one hundred. During 
April, the number of persons who called at the permit 
and placement divisions of the bureau was 2,459. 

The information division has developed its work along 
the following lines: (a) Gathering information concerning 
Detroit occupations and preparing the information for the 
use of counselors and teachers; (b) Gathering information 
about schools in Detroit which offer vocational courses and 
prepare the information for counselors and teachers; (c) 
Assisting school counselors in working out an adequate 
program of educational and vocational counseling; (d) 
Providing a clearance office through which arrangements 
can be made to visit industrial plants by teachers and 
classes, thus eliminating confusion. 

During the past year two hundred placements were 
made by the placement bureau of the Department of 
Special Education. The follow-up of special B girls was 
emphasized this year and two hundred girls with employ- 
ment records for a few months to five years were fol- 
lowed up. Girls trained at the Miller cafeteria training 
class were placed. To date forty girls have been trained 
to. take lunch room and housework jobs. 

—Columbus, O. An opportunity school has been 
opened with 250 children enrolled. The building has 
classrooms and shops for chair caning, furniture con- 
struction, toy making and painting. There are also pro- 
visions for a barber shop, shoe shine parlor, laundry, 
kitchen, dining room, tailor shop and manual training 
room. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. Vocational tests have been 
inaugurated in the schools as a means of ascertaining 
the branch of work for which the pupils are best fitted. 
The tests segregate those who appear best adapted for 
mechanical and engineering pursuits and those who are 
more interested in the abstract causes. The tests have 
been begun in the junior and senior high schools, and will 


be followed by delinquency tests in all the grade schools. | 


The latter will be classified in much the same manner, | 
designating, however, the swiftness with which they | 


assimilate the subjects which they study. 
later to establish ungraded rooms for the instruction of 
those who are retarded in their work and are unable to 
follow the class in the regular work. 

Variety of Work Offered. The manual training de- 


It is planned | 


partment at Rochester, Minn., is offering work in elemen- | 


tary and advanced woodwork, wood machine work with 
lathe, planer, jointer, saw and boring machines, cabinet 


making, pattern making and moulding, iron machine work, | 


forging and automobile engineering. There is also a de- 
partment of mechanical drawing and printing, together 
with x, complete commercial department. 
ew 
manual training has been opened at St. John, N. B., Can- 
ada. This room, which is located in the Lome School, 
will accommodate the boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades in the north end of the city. 
Vocational Guidance. Vocational guidance has been 
introduced in al] the high schools at Muskogee, Okla. 


A | 


Manual Training Room. An additional room for | 


| 


vocational council has been appointed to have charge of | 
the work. Mr. L. M. Speaker acts as Director of the vo- | 


cational guidance work. 
(Continued on Page XXXVII) 
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STANLEY? 
TOOLS 


Stanley Tools assure the best results. 
They are the first choice of master crafts- 
men. 


No. 5 “Bailey” Plane; 
iron; 14-in. long; 2-in. 
cutter; Frog adjustable; 
Rosewood handle and 
knob. 


: 


No. 20—6-inch 


No. 20 Screw Driver. Standard head; blades of 
standard type, with proportionate tips and han- 
dles; handles are fluted and stained black. 

No. 20 


No. 20 “Everlasting” Chisel. Head, Shank and 
Blade of patented construction, and forged from 
one piece. Handle of selected Hickory. 





No. 5 














No. 65% 
No. 65% Marking Gauge. 
polished brass screw; adjustable point 


Boxwood; 
and pencil; face plate. 


No. 12 Hammer. Bell face, : 
round neck and poll; curved 
claw. Made of special steel 
carefully forged, hardened 
and tempered. Handle of 
second-growth White Hick- 
ory. Pulling strain comes 
on body of claw, and not 
on edge. 






No. 20 


No. 20 Try Square. 
“Hand-y” Feature, 
Brass Face Plates; 
blued blades; edges of 
blades are machined 
and are square inside 
= out. Rosewood han- 
e. 


No. 12 


Write to Dept. 16-L for Catalog No. 34. 
THe STAN LEY RULE & Levet PLANT. 


WE STANLEY Woras 


New Sritain. Conn. U.S.A. 


[STANLEY] New York Chicago San Francisco 
(SW) Los Angeles Seattle 
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REMARKABLE RECORD IN TENURE OF SER- 
VICE 


ICE. 
Fifty Men Continuously Employed for Fifty Years. 

Modern vocational training, as exemplied in the 
American schools, has not only gained recognition be- 
cause it affords technical knowledge and skill, but also 
because it recognizes the sense of honor which must ob- 
tain in giving and accepting employment. Those in 
charge of vocational studies will, no doubt, recognize that 
tenure of service, during which the equities between em- 
ployer and employe are happily observed, constitutes an 
important factor in industrial and social well being. 

Stability in the work relations make for stability in 
social relations. The man who serves his employer faith- 
fully and well is usually also the man who serves his 
family well, and meets the conditions of a law abiding 
citizenship. 

But, there is also the employer’s side of the case. He 
must provide economic conditions which are acceptable to 
those who must sell their labor. These conditions must 
not only enable an adequate compensation, but also main- 
tain relations which appeal to a sense of justice and fair- 
ness, and which not only make possible, but really en- 
courage good citizenship. 
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year. Ten years ago the list numbered 21; today, 54. 
The picture of these 54 workers, each with a half century 
or more of experience behind him, is exceptional. They 
may well be considered the backbone of this large saw, 
tool and file works. 

In pointing to this remarkable and commendable in- 
cident it is not the purpose here to laud, in a commercial 
way, an industrial enterprise, but rather to emphasize the 
deeper and more important considerations involved here. 

American industry has turned its attention to voca- 
tional training for the recruiting of its skilled forces, and 
which is now so successfully fostered by the educational 
agencies. It receives, through these agencies a well 
equipped workman constituency which not only brings 
its skill to the workshop, but which also comes with the 
determination to render an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay, and expects working conditions which 
are humane and just. 

The employer who, in a humane spirit, understands 
how to deal honestly with his men, is also one who deals 
honestly with his customers. A firm like Henry Disston 
& Sons, that has for more than a half century withstood 
the storms. and vicissitudes incident to an industrial 
career, has won its high prestige and standing as a pro- 





A MOST UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH. 
Each of the 45 men shown has a record of 50 years or more of continuous service with Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
There are 54 men on the Disston ‘50 year” honor roll. 


When in the light of present-day disturbances be- 
tween employer and employe, and the waste resulting from 
the frequency of hiring and firing men, it is found that a 
manufacturing plant has kept a considerable number of 
men in its employ for more than a half century, it must 
be conceded that some one has held to old-fashioned and 
sound relations between capital and labor. 

Such a record is made by Henry Dissten & Sons, 
Ine., of Philadelphia, where over a half hundred men have 
a record of a half hundred years’ service as saw, tool and 
file makers. The fact was marked on the recent occasion 
of the placing of a cornerstone to mark the spot where 
ground was broken for the first building on their present 
factory site. 

Forty-five of the 54 men who worked continuously for 
fifty years or more with the works, were present to witness 
the ceremony which, though simple in outline, was most 
significant in meaning and purpose. 

Of these 54 veterans, 32 are now actively employed in 
the Disston plant. The lengths of service range from 50 
to 60 years. Two brothers, William and Isaac King, 
aggregate 108 years of service. George Arnold, a 55-year 
veteran, has two brothers working in the plant. These 
three men and their six sons—all of whom are in the 
Disston Works—have to their credit an aggregate record 
of 264 years of Disston service. Three generations of 
“veteran” Emmetts work in the Disston plant, while the 
fourth generation of the Davenport family is now em- 
ployed by the firm. 

It is interesting to learn from records that the number 
of Disston veterans has shown a steady increase year by 


ducer only through an efficient and honest service to the 
buying public. 

The incident which stands out with remarkable 
singularity, in that fifty men have served one employer 
continuously for a half century, assumes a new signifi- 
cance in that it emphasizes the element of integrity and 
honor in American industrial life. The initiative to- 
wards equitable relations between employer and employe 
must come from the former. 

Tf, then, the vocational education factors of the nation 
are expected to train a constituency in mechanical skill 
and for honest service, it devolves upon an employing 
constituency to foster honorable methods in production, 
humane relations with labor, and square dealings with 
the buying public. 





Vocational Evening Courses. The free evening voca- 
tional school at Wilmington, Del., is offering eight voca- 
tional courses comprising the subjects of machine shop 
practice, electricity, automobile mechanics, sheet metal 
work, pattern making, stationary engineering, and shop 
mathematics. 

Sheet Metal Course. A course in sheet metal work 
will be added to the curriculum of the free trade school 
which is being maintained by the Citizens’ committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award at Chicago. The students are 
selected from employes in sheet metal shops of the city. 

Vocational Courses for Men. The evening schools of 
Johnstown, Pa., are offering a variety of courses for men 
engaged in particular fields of occupation. Among the 
present courses offered for this year are machine shop 
practice, printing, carpentry, plumbing, sheet metal work, 
electricity, mining, brick laying, mechanical drawing, sign 
lettering and show card writing. 
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FRANK E. MATHEWSON’S 


Books for Day and Evening High 
Schools, Vocational, Industrial and 
Y. M. C. A. Classes: 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing 


| 


Perspective Sketching from 
Working Drawings 


Machine Shop Practice 
Applied Mechanical Drawing 


Shop Mathematics 
by Edward E. Holton 
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Forge Shop Practice 
by J. D. Littlefield 


Progressive Exercises in Typography 
by R. L. Loomis 


All of above sent for examination 
on ten days’ approval 


THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Write for Catalogs 


CATALOG describing 

these Business and 
Commercial Texts will be sent 
to you on request. Write, 
too, for a sample lesson, stat- 
ing the subject in which you 
are most interested. 





BUSINESS 


and 






BUSINESS AND 
COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


HE list of Business and Commercial 
Texts published by the International 
Textbook Company includes the following: 


Accounting Commercial Law 
Advertising English 

Bank Accounting Foreign Trade 
Banking Law Mathematics 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Civil Service Secretarial 


Traffic Management 
The teaching content of these texts has been 
worked out with greatest care. The continued 
use of these texts in schools and colleges through- 
out the country is. evidence of their superiority. 
Write for Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Scranton, Penna. 


























(Continued from Page XXXIII) 


Enlarge Scope of Evening School. The vocational 
evening school, at Muskogee, Okla., has enlarged the scope 
of its work in accordance with the Smith-Hughes law. 
The work will now include foreman training, which pro- 
vides for the organization of classes in the local industry 
under the direction of trained foremen. 

The vocaticnal school at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, has 
been enlarged and one more instructor added. The school 
has an entering class of 37 boys, and the school board is 
maintaining the institution even though Vermont does 
not qualify for Federal Aid under the Smith-Hughes act. 
This year’s freshman class is the largest since the school 


* was established in 1917. 


—A prevocational course in nursing has been inaug- 
urated in the high school at Wheeling, W. Va.,,as an out- 
growth of the interest taken by freshman girls who last 
year completed six weeks of home nursing as part of their 
course. 

—A Globe automatic sprinkler has been installed in 
the high school at Globe, Arizona. An electrically driven 
ore crusher and pulverizer has been added to the assay 
equipment. This gives the school a complete laboratory 
for fine assaying. This department of the school] has been 
in operation for the past five years and has become very 
popular. Last year the class ran over a thousand sam- 
ples for prospectors and small development properties. 

The Erie, Pa., public schools are offering the follow- 
ing two year unit trade courses: 1. auto mechanic; 2. 
cabinetmaker; 3. commercial art; 4. drafting; 5. elec- 
trician; 6. machinist; 7. patternmaker; 8. printer; 9. 
sheet-metal worker; 10. tailor. The two new trade courses 
offered this year are drafting and commercial art. The 
drafting has heretofore been taught as a related subject 
to the other trades. This year it is also being taught as 
a separate unit trade course. Twenty-four boys have 
enrolled in this course. J. F. Faber, an instructor of draft- 
ing in the Erie schools for the past three years, is the in- 
structor of this course. The commercial art course will 
include illustrating, commercial lettering, showcard 
writing and sign painting. This is under the direction of 
George M. Ericson, who has had practical experience in 


this field, and has been a successful teacher in the Erie 
schools the past year. 

Industrial Survey. A survey of the industrial con- 
ditions at Albion, Mich., will be undertaken with the co- 
operation of the University of Michigan. The survey will 
reveal conditions leading eventually to changes in the 
vocational training courses offered in the local schools. 


Vocational Course. A course in architectural drawing 
is being offered in the vocational school at Stevens Point, 
Wis. The work is in charge of Mr. F. J. Finkbeiner. 

Evening School. The vocational and academic sub- 
jects offered at the Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, 
Ind., include automobile construction, machine shop prac- 
tice, electricity, printing, wood working, architectural and 
mechanical drafting and commercial subjects. 

New Vocational Courses. New courses in automobile 
construction and electrical work have been added in the 
vocational department of the Polytechnic High School, 
Riverside, Calif. The vocational course in printing will 
include a study of mathematics, art, and English, together 
with three hours a day of applied printing practice in the 
shop. Full approval for the work in vocational education 
has been given by the state vocational board and money 
to the extent of several thousand dollars will be given as 
subsidy for the successful work carried on during the 
previous year. 

Evening Vocational Classes. Evening classes in cook- 
ing, home nursing, dressmaking, plain sewing, millinery, 
typewriting and shorthand have been formed at the Girls’ 
Vocational School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vocational Classes. Evening classes in cooking, dress- 
making, millinery, carpentry, cabinet making, sheet metal 
work, art work, shorthand and typewriting, bookkeeping, 
architectural drawing and shop mathematics have been 
begun at the vocational school, West Allis, Wis. 

Industrial Course. A course in industrial arts for 
teachers of subnormal children has been introduced at the 
Central School, Dayton, O., with the cooperation of the 
bureau of special education at Miami University. The 
course covers toy making, woodwork, carpentry, furniture 
construction, chair caning, cobbling, freehand drawing, 
design and clay work. The classes will be held from four 
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‘“‘The Keramic is all 
that could be wished for.’’ 


Gentlemen: 

We have used all kinds of kilns from the old 
built-in wood burners to the Modern Keramic, 
and find by experience that the Keramic is all 
that could be wished for. 


There is no burning up the back when the 
front is under-fired. No fumes to deteriorate 
- the colors or lusters as in so many other makes. 


Our kiln is fired as many as three times a 
day for vears with little or no signs of wear. 
Surely the Keramic is built right for long life 








Keramic Kiln No. 102—Gas Fired. 





and excellent service. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Main Office & Factory 
Denver, Colorado 


Keramics are built for long life -- excellent service 


(Signed) William Lycett’s Son Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for Catalogues 


tie Branch Office & Store 
P2zed) Salt Lake City, Utah 














to six o’clock, on Med ome of each week, and will 
be in charge of Mr. C. Hoey. 

New Vocational Sete The Vocational School, New 
Bedford, Mass., is offering a number of vocational courses 
for both men and women students. In the men’s depart- 
ment, various trade courses are taught, including elec- 
tricity, carpentry, and mechanics. The women’s depart- 
ment offers instruction in cooking, housekeeping, dress- 
making, millinery, hygiene, home nursing and academic 
subjects. 

Classes will also be formed in elementary and ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, shorthand and 
typewriting, and mathematics. 

Industrial Teaching Course. The industrial teaching 
course at Aurora, IIl., opened October 2nd, under the direc- 
tion of special teachers from the University of Illinois. 
The purpose of the course is to attract to the trade teach- 
ing field men with practical experience in the several 
trades who can be fitted for teaching shop classes. 


New Vocational Building. The new vocational school 
at St. Paul, Minn., will be ready for occupancy in Janu- 
ary, 1923. The school, which is one of the finest of its 
kind, accommodates 500 students and cost $250,000. 

Shop Craft Courses. The evening school at Little 
Rock, Ark., is offering shop courses in automobile me- 
chanics, architectural drawing, sheet meta! work, mechan- 
ical drawing, carpentry and elementary electricity. The 
courses are directed by J. H. Moreau, supervisor of voca- 
tional education in the schools and Smith-Hughes repre- 
sentative. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


New Tool Catalog. The Stanley Wédrks at New 
Britain, Conn., has just issued its Catalog No. 34, which 
contains a comprehensive description and prices of the 
several tools manufactured by the firm. The catalog con- 
tains a large list of carpenters’ and mechanics’ tools such 
as boxwood rules, metallic plumbs and levels, steel squares, 
iron planes, bit braces, drills, planes, scrapers, mallets, 
punches, hammers, screw drivers, chisels, awls, and mitre 
boxes. The firm markets tools for the trade which are 
the product of half a century of study and experience and 


which are therefore up to the standard in design, strength 
and convenience in use. 

Vise Catalog. The Charles Parker Co., of New York 
City, has issued its Catalog No. 57, describing the special 
features of the Parker vises. In the making of these vises 
the best of material and skill in manufacture are utilized 
to produce a superior product. The Parker vise has a 
solid steel bar cast in the slide, making it practically un- 
breakable. The swivel base has the strength of a solid 
back jaw, giving a gripping power 360 degrees of the base 
by the expansion of a ring. All jaws are removable and 
renewable and the face jaw is so strongly constructed that 
there is no possibility of its working loose. An important 
feature for the benefit of the operator is the ability to 
place the handle in any position without its dropping down 
as in the case of the ordinary vise. The catalog illustrates 
and describes the Parker superior machinist’s vise, filer’s 
vise, double swivel vise, machinist’s and railway vise, com- 
bination pipe vise, also the Victor swivel jaw machinist’s 
and filer’s vises, woodworking and anvil vises. There is 
a table of sizes and prices for convenience in purchase. 

Issue Manual Training Catalog. The Thurston Man- 
ual Training Supply Co., at Anoka, Minn., has just issued 
its eighth annual catalog of “hard to get” manual train- 
ing materials and supplies. The catalog contains 48 pages 
devoted to leather, hardware, lamp, and cedar chest sup- 
plies, also wood finishes, cabinet glue and shellacs, and a 
general line of miscellaneous hardware fittings, tray and 
picture mouldings. The pamphlet contains a complete in- 
dex and a price list covering all the materials listed by 
the firm. School authorities who are in need of supplies 
of this character should secure a copy of this catalog. 

Mattiscn Bulletins The Mattison Machine Works, at 
Rockford, Ill., have just issued the autumn number of 
“Mattison Methods,” a bulletin describing the products of 
the company in the way of special woodworking machines 
for the trade. The paper illustrates and describes the 
construction and use of sanding machines, moulders, rip- 
pers, and lathes. The machines turned out by this firm 
are used by many of the leading furniture makers and 
are equally useful in large school shops where quantity of 
output and speed are necessary. 

(Concluded on Page XLI) 
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Large range of stock sizes to meet individual 
muffle requirements. 

Equipped for firing with Kerosene Oil or Gas— 
Manufactured or Natural, 

Made by the largest manufacturers in the 
World of portable Fire-Brick Muffle Furnaces. 

The design of the Perfection Kiln is the result 
of the most modern scientific ideas, combined with 
long practical experience in Kiln construction and 
operation. 

All fire-brick used in the Perfection Kiln is of 
special composition and of unequalled durability. 


Glass, etc. 


50 MURRAY STREET, 





PERFECTION KILNS 


“BEST KILN BUILT” 


Points of Superiority which make the Perfection different from any other Kiln— 


Decorating Kilns for firing Decorated China, Pottery, 
Pottery Kilns for firing Biscuit, Glazes, 
etc., and for Experimental and Special Work of all 
kinds in which high temperatures are required. 


Address all Correspondence to 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc. 


Established 1869 


Illustrated catalog mailed on request 


This fire-brick is made directly in the Furnace 
Plant and its manufacture is carefully controlled 
in every detail. 


The type of tongue-and-groove fire-brick con- 
struction used throughout makes full provision, 
as in no other Kiln, for the expansion and contrac- 
tion which necessarily takes place in the course of 
each firing. 


Uniform muffle temperatures are secured with- 
out the use of fragile tubes and other unsatisfac- 
tory and make-shift devices. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Manual on Wood Finishing. The average teacher of 
manual training is weak in teaching wood finishing. 
Whatever his training and experience he seems to hesi- 
tate and stumble when confronted with even ordinary 
methods. A real help is the recent pamphlet—Manual on 
Wood Finishing—issued by the Grand Rapids Varnish 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. The experts of the 
firm have collaborated in presenting in the smallest possi- 
ble space all the essential facts which are needed for or- 
dinary staining, filling, varnishing and polishing cabinet 
woods. Special sections of the booklet are devoted to flat 
finishes, enameling reed and fiber finishing, and the care 
of brushes. Copies will be sent without charge to readers 
of the Magazine. 

Saws for Manual Training Use. E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has issued its latest catalog de- 
scribing the line of saws and tools which are manufactured 
for the use of manual training schools. The firm early 
recognized the importance of supplying the younger gen- 
eration with high grade tools and it has been its constant 
endeavor to produce saws particularly fitted for use in 
schools where the best equipment is essential. Among 
the products of the firm are panel, hand and rip saws, 
back saws, pattern maker’s saws, compass saws, coping 
saws, circular saws, hack saws and circular metal cutting 
saws. The firm is equipped to furnish necessary saws to 
be used in connection with power equipment such as bands, 
circular, turning webs, scroll saws, and machine knives. 

The Atkins silver steel saws have been adopted by 
the leading vocational schools of the country and can be 
recommended for the various uses of the school shop. The 
firm offers to send a silver demonstration saw gratis to 
any teacher who requests one. 

In addition to its school catalog, the Atkins Company 
also issues a Hack Saw Price List and Chart and a catalog 
describing its metal band saw machines for general ma- 
chine shop use. 

GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 

New Oliver School Lathes. The Oliver Machinery 
Co. has just made the interesting announcement that its 
line of engine lathes has been fully completed by the 


marketing of three new small sizes—ten inch, twelve inch 
and fourteen inch lathes. The new sizes are declared to 
be the most complete lathes of these sizes offered in the 
American market. They are complete in every function and 
contain all the features of the larger lathes. Every pre- 
caution has been taken in the selection and use of mate- 
rials, in the design of bearings, head-stock, gear change 
mechanism and other parts, and in the workmanship and 





OLIVER ENGINE LATHE. 


finish, to make the lathes equal in quality and service with 
the larger sizes. The lathes are furnished with the usual 
extras such as geared heads, taper attachment, follow 
rest, gap bed, pump, piping, extra length of bed, milling 
attachment, turret attachment, draw-in attachment, etc. 

A completely descriptive circular, with illustrations, 
has been prepared and is available at the home office of 
the Oliver Machinery Co., in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 
FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


PARKER VISES 


are made by good workmen 
for good workmen 


Write for New Catalog No. 57-A. 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 






















"T PACH with the tools your 
pupils will find in the 
most efficient shops— 


s¢JORGENSEN” 
PEERLESS 


Adjustable Hand Clamps 
Quick Acting Steel Spindles 
Hard Maple Jaws 
Steel Nuts 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP C0. *° caicxeo’* 














A CLAMP FOR EVERY PURPOSE 






a, 
cours! |G. ws, FICCE ENITIR | CP 











Forty styles of Quick Acting eee i to meet every 
requirement of the Worker in Wood, Cement and in the 
trades generally. 

Your dealer will supply you. 

Ask for catalog No. 278. 


BATAVIA CLAMP CO. 
219 Center Street BATAVIA, N. Y. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
EXTENSION LIP AUGER BITS 


ARE STAMPED 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 


on the round of each bit. 


THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO 


CHESTER, CONN., U.S. A. 


998969 
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LALIT S 
Solid forged steel top, welded to a solid 

__ forged base making a Solid Forged Anvil 








er BUDDe Bes; 
MANUFACTURING CO, 

& x A long 

ROOK: step forward= 


First made in natn 
» HAY-BUDDEN MFG CO. 


254 N.HENRY ST. ~ 





250,000 


IMM Mo 


BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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CABINET CLAMPS 


ha rr 


Where Black Bros. Clamps are 
known there is no Second Choice 
KNOW THEM 
Send for bulletin today. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 
Mendota, Il. 
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Get Your Copy 
of This Book 


It’s the best book ever published on 
Artistic Wood Finishing and should 
be in the hands of every Wood 
Finishing Instructor. It is full of 
valuable information on finishing 
all wood—soft and hard. Consid- 
erable space is devoted exclusively 
to the finishing of manual training 
models. It’s the work of experts 
—illustrated in color. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 


4 Write us (mentioning the name of the 
firm from whom you buy paints, varnish- 
es, etc.), and we will gladly send you our 
book, “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture” free and postpaid. 


JOHNSON’S ARTISTIC WOOD FINISHES 


Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes are particularly adapted for manual train- 
ing work as they may be applied by the youngest and most inexperienced 
pupils with good results. Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes are standard for 
manual training—they are being used all over the United States and Canada 
for this purpose. 











Our line of Artistic Wood Finishes is complete—it includes :— 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat 
Johnson’s Wood Dye Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel 
Johnson’s Crack Filler Johnson’s Electric Solvo 
Johnson’s Paste Wood Filler Johnson’s Varnishes 


You will find this entire line described 
in our book. Any time specific informa- 


tion is desired, or whenever you want zg 
posit finished wood panels, do not | S. i JOHNSON & SON, 





hesitate to write us We solicit corre- Racine, Wis., Dept. [A12 (Canadian Factory—Brantford) : 
spondence with Manual Training In- 
structors. 


Please send me free and postpaid your authoritative book on 





Artistic Wood Finishes for use in manual training work. 


Mail attached coupon for this authoritative 
book on Wood Finishing. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
“THE WOOD FINISHING AUTHORITIES” 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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TRUSSED LIKE A STEEL BRIDGE 


Strains and blows do-not harm this Goodell-Pratt 
Mitre Box. It is the only All Steel Mitre Box made 
and is trussed like a steel bridge. 


Only accurate work can result when this mitre box 
is used by manual training and technical school pupils. 
A clean, smooth, vertical cut can be obtained at any 
desired angle between 45° and 90°. An extra angle 
attachment makes possible sawing at more acute an- 
gles. Saw can be locked at any angle and is held by a 
spring which can be released by a slight downward 
pressure. 


In schools which use this mitre box teachers and 
pupils know it can be relied on to, last for years. 
Long service goes with all Goodell-Pratt Tools. That 
is why carpenters, mechanics, artisans and home put- 
terers use them, often to the exclusion of other tools. — 
Write us today concerning this mitre box and other Goodell- 
Pratt Tools. Our free illustrated catalog No. 14 shows “1500 


Good Tools” many of which are necessary to a well-equipped 
school shop. 








All-Steel Mitre Box 
No. 1285 
Price, $25.00 


Steel bottom plates 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
scored to keep work 
from slipping. Stops 


regulate sawing to any 


aesrinienraentie desired depth. 
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MAYDOLE HAMMERS 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 








WILLIAMS’ “VULCAN” 
FORGED-CUTTER TOOL HOLDERS 





There are none better made—none better With Inserted Forged-Cutters 
known. When you buy these hammers, you , , 
are certain of getting the best. They are For continuous, heavy cuts at high 
used the world over. speeds, on lathe, planer, shaper, etc. 

Maydole Hammers are made of finest Change the cutter, not the tool, and save 

uality material, and guaranteed first-class 1. All blacksmith work. 
a ony respect. B 2. All waste of costly high speed steel. 


3. All lost time of men and machines 


waiting for tools. 
Write for our booklet of useful information, 


which every student should have. 


ow Gaur chal oo send? Literature on request 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
The David Maydole Hammer Company “The Drop-Forging People” 


NEW YORK vu. BROOKLYN BUFFALO CHICAGO 
NORWICH 157 Richards St. 157 Vulcan St. 1157 W. 120th St. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 
IN SERVICE FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


IN THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 





Courtesy: The Stuyvesant High School, New York, N. Y. 
(View of original installation in old building.) 


A record like this ought to convince even the most skeptical that the 
Johnson Friction Clutch is a money saver and not an expense. 

Equip your shafting with Johnson Clutches and forget your troubles. 
Any size of steel split, solid iron or cone pulleys may be mounted on the 


Clutch hub. . 
Write for “IAM” Catalog. 





SINGLE CLUTCH, SECTIONED. 
Single Clutches for line shaft drives where 
one or more speeds are desired. 





SINGLE CLUTCH WITH CONE PULLEY 
MOUNTED AND STYLE “A” SHIFTER 
BRAKE MECHANISM. 


See Our EXHIBIT at the National Exposition of POWER & Mechanical Engineering, 


Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 7-13, 1922. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancues rer conn 
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= = 
EI S 
: “Star” : 
iz 
| Hack § : 
| = STAR Hack Saws. = 
= = 
. _2 Test high in efficiency = 
° ° | = Averaging to wear longer = 
A High Speed Ball Bearing || | | : 
; | 2 Rendering a super-service. = 
; = : | a = 
Lathe Designed for Industrial || E 
- | 2 Flexible back blades and = 
School Requirements Det iat eee nication ta ' 
UGGEDNESS, simplicity and safe- | 2 (Clemson Bros., Inc., Middletown, N. Y., = 
ty features are the three main | & ‘ = 
points to look for in a high speed = This firm having manufactured same = 
lathe for Industrial School use. , = ine 
To “stand. up” under the severe | B .Since "1883. z 
conditions of manual training work, = = 
the “American” High Speed Lathe | = Send for free booklet z 
has been designed with ample | 23 “Hack Saw Facts’ booklet S. 
strength factors to insure extreme = - 
ruggedness. 2 : Ee 
The several safety -factors, such as en- pms nnn cH TT 
closed motor, positive one handle belt control | kee wit a bai 
and shifting device, which eliminates hand | Established Incorporated 
shifting, enclosed 1847 1878 
belt and drive pul- 
leys and quick act- | AAS ~ oe zt s 
ing ae - - f iy ¢ ¥ - a As & 
tock, t! | Gata Sy BAA iTS) 
levies — } 4) J NU i bee's mi = es AMO 
ideal high speed . 
lathe that is safe - 
and simple for man- | Motor-Driven 
= ual training stu- 
: dents to operate. | C b . P ] 
=2 Uabinet aner 
High Quality Manual | — 
Training Machinery seinininininrane =y 
at Moderate Cost. 
Saw Benches 
Jointers 
Planers | 
Band Saws | 
Woodworkers 
Write for complete specifications | 
and description. 464 | 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. | 
Hackettstown, N. J. New York City | 
74 Main Street 1374 Hudson Terminal ||| 
| With Motor Coupled to the Cutter-Head 














ili i | thus dispensing with the countershaft. Speed of 
a | x. = | motor 3600 R. P. M., and of proper power 
A ERT AN for the different sizes of machines. 


i B. Smith Machine Co. 


Manual Training Equipment Smithville, N. J., U. S. A. 


| Or Nearest Branch 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Picture This Lathe Turning Out Work 
In Your Manual Training Shop! 


Bae + + watt oxo ® 


we 


ON WOOD WORK 


The class can make baseball bats, candle sticks, 
wooden bowls or platter, chair rungs, table legs, 
floor lamps and many other things. They like 
to use the Wells Lathe because they know it is 
accurate, free from trouble, and will turn out 
work to be really proud of. 


GOOD FOR METAL WORK, TOO 


The machine is fully capable of metal cutting 
without purchasing additional parts, for the 
regular equipment includes a Hand Feed carriage 
with compound swivel rest (see the illustration). 
In addition to metal cutting this lathe will turn 
out spun metal work, for a spindle speed of 3131 
R.P.M. is available. 


No. 218 Manual Training Lathe 





OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE 
WELLS LATHE. 


The question of safety was carefully considered 
when we designed this lathe, and the result is a 
“built in” control mechanism which makes it 
possible to change the spindle speeds merely by 
shifting the lever shown in the picture beneath 
the head stock. 


Spindle bearings are of the ring oiler style, which 
are particularly suited to this type of machine. 
The machine is arranged for motor drive, but 
underdrive shaft equipment can be furnished if 
wanted. 


We have a bulletin—No. 218—which gives fuller 
details. May we send it to you? 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 


¢ GREENFIELD rae AND DIE 


CORPORATION 











GREENFIELD, t 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GT’ D warscae 7p, SCREW PLATES » TWIST DRILLS A-12 
REAMERS + PIPE TOOLS + MILLING CUTTERS 
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A BOOK OF INFORMATION FOR CHUCK USERS 


A book that shows the various types of 
chucks and their uses, together with sug- 
gestions as to the care of chucks, best 
methods of setting up, best way to handle 
certain operations, should be useful to the 
student. 

We have just published such a booklet, 
called 


“CHUCKS AND 
THEIR USES” 


This booklet contains all the informa- 
tion, based on the experience gained and 
the data collected as a result of more 
than thirty years’ experience in building 
chucks. 

We shall be glad to send to any inter- 
ested person a copy of ‘Chucks and Their 
Uses.” .We will also send to vocational 
directors a supply of these booklets for 
distribution among the students who may 
be able to make use of them. 

There is no obligation—no charge. Our 
compensation is the knowledge that we 
are assisting people to better understand 
the proper use of chucks. 

Send for your copy now, giving your 
full name and that of your employer. 


THE SKINNER CHUCK COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN.CONN U.S.A 
ESTABLISHED 1887 | 


al 
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DURABILITY — ACCURACY — STRENGTH 
are striking features of 


Westcott Chucks 


They are as essential in 
the schoolroom as in 
the commercial shop. 

The student who 
| learns his trade 











using the very 
best of tools and 
equipment, is sure 
to benefit in the 





Spur Geared Scroll Combination 
Lathe Chuck 


The patent wedge does it! 
In the case of chucks— /@ 


BUY WESTCOTT 


Mainly About , 


Only on V & B Hammers, 
and remember, each ham- 


© little Giant mer carries the Underwrit- 


Your Classes Doable Grip || | ers’ Laboratories label. 

If you are not using Westcott Chucks now, you B 
should certainly give your boys this advantage. Their When _— buy Vv & ° 
best work can only be accomplished on the best Hammers, you buy quality 


equipment. Specify Westcott Chucks on your next plus safety! 
order—in the meantime send for our catalogue. 


Manufacturers of chucks for every class of work. VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL 
| WESTCOTT CHUCK COMPANY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Oneida, New York Makers of Fine Toots 
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JOINTERS }—— 



















Sizes from 
4 to 36-inch 


Close up view of motor 
and cutting cylinder. 


A Beltless ball-bearing Jointer of motor-on- 
arbor type. Safe, efficient, simple. Saves floor 
space, power, belts, time. Send for full de- 
scription of these and other “Oliver” Wood 
Working Machines in which you may be in- 
terested. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich., U. S. A. 


This instal- 
lation made 
in a prom- 
inent plant 
in Water- 
bury, Conn. 
in 1917 and 
has_ given 
satisfaction 
ever since. 
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Wallace SHAPERS MILLERS 
Bench Machines ENGINE LATHES 


Portable, Electric bench machines that 
may be used at the bench or carried to the 
job, are growing in favor to such extent 
that hardly a woodworking shop or factory 
is without full complement. 


Wallace Bench Machines are recognized 











14”x6’—$400.00 
W 16”x6’— 450.00 
With Quick Change 






as standard and your school shops should Gear Box 

be equipped with a full line so that the stu- —— 

dent can become proficient in the use of Moderate price machine tools — practically 
bench machines so generally used in the fool proof—ideally suited for school shops. 
woodworking trades. Thousands in use all over the world giving 
6” Jointer Electric Sifter daily satisfaction. 

4” Planer 16” Band Saw 












Universal Saw 
* Plain Saw 





Electric Glue 
Pot ; 


Descriptive cata- 
logue and full par- 
ticulars furnished 
upon request. 





i ub 
=e Wallace Bench Universal Saw 
Send for Bulletin No. 215-U and prices. 
Industrial Education Department 


J. D. Wallace & Co. 
1415 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. laa a a 


Most all Machinery Dealers handle the Wallace Line. 


























Why You Should Install 
The TANNEWITZ Type “B” 
Double Revolving Arbor Bench 





The Frame Is a Single Heavy 16” saw blades—a rip 
Casting. The working and a cross cut. These 
parts are well protected interchange instantly. 
from dust. Cast iron Machine turns out mis- 
door in front allows cellaneous work witb 
quick access to saws and astonishing speed and 
affords protection. accuracy. 


e Heavi ibbe: able Ripping and Mi Gauges 
The Heavily Ribbed Table V"Are Very Comphte. Sup- CRESCENT WOOD WORKING MACHIN- 


plied with clamp knobs 











back 13 adjustabl . : : : : 
bal bearings. Tilts quick: and with taper pine and ERY in your wood working department will 
y any esir angie ai . . . 
up to 45 degrees. “Also ‘Thoroughly Protected—Safert give the same satisfactory service that the 
egrees in e reverse i i i ; ; ; ; 
ye, wy a < ee machines are delivering in thousands of fac- 
th hl losed, — 
The Saws Interchange — Ar- pene 2 gree - sage tories throughout the world. 
bor Yoke carries two motor or belt power. 
THE TANNEWITZ WORKS Send today for catalog of band saws, saw tables, 
jointers, borers, disk grinders, planers, planers and 
305 Front Ave., N. W. matchers, swing saws, cut off tables, shapers, mor- 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN tisers, variety wood workers, universal wood workers. 
; The Crescent Machine Co. 
ully Guaran- 
teed. Weshipany 25 Main Street 
TANNEWITZ 
machine on trial. Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Write for our 
special bulletin. 























PATTERN~ MAKING 


McCRACKEN and SAMPSON 





Van Nostrand Textbooks 
For Practical Industrial and Trade Classes 








A conservative publication policy—a policy of putting quality of contents first—has resulted in the 
building of a line of Van Nostrand Trade and Industrial Textbooks that we can justly point to with pride. 


Books like Swoope’s, “Lessons in Practical Electricity,” and Fraser and Jones’, “Motor Vehicles and 
Their Engines,” are standard in their field, so recognized because they combine thoroughness with the 
simplicity of presentation so necessary to adequate practical instruction, and they have been kept modern 
by constant revision. Newer books like Svensen’s, “Machine Drawing,” Stone’s, “Electricity and Its 
Application to Automotive Vehicles,” and the forthcoming “Practical Tests for the Electrical Labora- 
tory,” by Johnson and Earle, are destined for this same distinction. 


Each book in this series is therefore of a high scholastic standard and the arrangement of each 
enables the instructor to obtain the maximum practical results. And this series of books is so compre- 
hensive that the instructor in practically every type of vocational, trade and industrial course can select 
from it an ideal text for his classes. 


Perhaps you are already using one or several of these books, but if not it will pay you to inspect 
the book on your particular subject or if a director or supervisor, to examine the books on all the courses 
taught in your school. A list is on the reverse of this page—it is not an absolutely complete list, space 
won’t permit that,—but it does include representative books of high quality. Read Over the List, Check 
the Books You Wish to Examine and Mail this Whole Page to Us. Or Use the Coupon and Request Books 
on Any Subject Not Listed. We will send them on approval,—you can try them out and at your con- 
venience render us your decision. 


Only by constant and rigorous examination of all the books on his 
specialty, can the instructor determine the best for his classes. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


> Warren St. PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS New York 











Van Nostrand Textbooks 


Examine FREE those suitable for use in your courses. 


Check books desired. 





AUTOMECHANICS 





CJ Motor Vehicles and Their Engines. 


A practical handbook on the care, repair and management of motor trucks and auto- 
mobiles by Edward S. Fraser, American Bosch Magneto Corporation and Ralph B. Jones, 
late Captain Coast Artillery; instructor Motor Transportation Course, Coast Artillery School. 
319 Illus. 5% x9 exible 9 pp. $2.00 

Second revised edition 1922 


This revision is thorough and complete. The old material has been modernized and 
much new material, descriptivo of the many mechancial improvements developed since 
1920 has been introduced. 

The book is a thorough practical course in the automobile and motor truck with 
technicalities reduced to a minimum and is used in the classes of over 100 high, trade 
and industrial schools. An important feature is the inclusion of a large number of cuts 
in two colors that make particularly clear tne illustrations of the carburetion systems. 


CjElectricity and Its Application to Automotive Vehicles. 


O 


O 


By Paul of the Michigan State Automobile School. 
400 Hilus. , 3 flexible 900 pp. $4.00 

Stone is written for the practical course, for the class that gives men a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of electricity and magnetism and then proceeds to a 
detailed study of all types of automobile electrical equipment. 

An important feature of the book is its extreme simplicity. The mental viewpoint of 
the student is always before the autnor and he hammers home important points by 
emphatic repetition. The book was developed during years of teaching the subject at the 
Michigan State Automobile School and every chapter was submitted to the tests of sictual 
class room use before the book was issued. 


ELECTRICITY AND RADIO 


Practical Electrical Engineering. DIRECT CURRENTS 

By Harry G. Cisin, M.E., formerly engineering editor of the Electrical Record. 
68 Illus. 544 x8 cloth 331 pp. $2.00 
This is the most elementary book on the subject. It presents the basic principles in a 
clear, concise, and thorough manner and without the use of mathematics except simple 
arithmetic. 

A correct and definite conception of the principles forming the foundation of electrical 
engineering is taught by a specific and logical plan and a complete laboratory course of 
20 experiments is included in the appendix. 


Swoope’s Lessons in Practical Electricity. 
An elementary textbook. Rewritten and’ revised by Harry N. Stillman, late instructor at 


M. Stone, Assistant Principal 
534 x9 





the Spring Garden Institute, and Erich Hausmann, E.E., D.Sc., Professor of Physics, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
488 Illus. 5/2 x72 cloth 638 pp. $2.50 


Sixteenth revised edition 

Swoope is probably the most widely used textbook on elementary electricity, a state- 
ment proved by a sale of 83,000 copies. Its popularity is due to a logical arrangement of 
the subject, coupled with a thorough and rigorous mode of treatment. 

It offers a complete course in elementary electricity giving a full discussion of modern 
theory and the practical application in the industries of direct and alternating current 
machinery. Courses similar to those given in the Coyne Trade and Engineering School, 
gh ge schools of Boston, and the Baltimore Y. M. C. A. will find it entirely adapted 
to their use. 


Practical Tests for the Electrical Laboratory. 

By Chesley H. Johnson, M.E., instructor Northeast High School, Philadelphia, and 
Ralph P. Earle, B.S., E.E., Central High School, Philadelphia. 
Illus. cloth 365 pp. in press, to be ready December Ist 

This book was developed in the public schools of Philadelphia and is designed for the 
use of vocational schools generally. It ofters a very full course with explicit laboratory 
directions and instructions for the setting up and completing of experiments on all phases 
of direct and alternating current electricity, such as is taught in elementary courses. 

It pre-supposes modest equipment, the type that is generally available in all schools, 
but gives directions for the preparation of more complicated apparatus. 


CJ Radio Phone Receiving. 


( Industrial Mathematics Practically Applied. 


Oo 


Edited by Erich Hausmann, D.Sc., Professor of Physics and Electrical Communication, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, assisted by Alfred N. Gotdsmith, Louis A. Hazeltine, M.E., 
J. V. L. Hogan, John H. Morecroft, E.E., and others. 

Illus. 4%4x% 72 cloth 200 pp. $1.50 

Nine prominent authorities present the theory and practice of radio telephony in a 
manner that a student with no previous knowledge can understand. 

The book tells how to receive messages of any wave length, how to set up, and operate 
a@ set, the theory of transmitting; in fact all the details that a school club or elementary 
course in this subject can cover in one term. 


MATHEMATICS 





An instruction and reference book for students of manual training, industrial and 
technical schools. By Paul V. Farnsworth, former supervisor of the Cadillac School of 


Applied Mechanics. 
250 Illus. 5x 742 cloth 275 pp. ‘ $2.50 
The author simplifies and analyzes, step by step the various phases of industrial 
mathematics. Commencing with a review of arithmetic, it continues through a thorough 
course on all the mathematics that the practical man must know. | 
Carefully selected problems, examples, and illustrations are included and they are 
chosen with the idea of their being as practical and as interesting as possible so that 
they may stimulate and encourage the student to reason and analyze for himself. This 
is a new book, yet already it has been adopted in a large number of schools. 
Practical Mathematics and Geometry. _ 
A tbook for dents i hnical and trade schools in 3 volumes. By E. L. Bates, 
London, and Frederick Charlesworth, 
3 Vols., each 5/4 x7 and IIlus.: 
238 $1.00 





n 
turer in Geometry, L.C.C., School of Building, 
Soctnwsstere Polytechnic Institute, London. 


Vol. —Preliminary course pp. 
Vol. I! —Elementary course 216 pp. 1.00 
Vol. tti—Advanced course 322 pp. 1.50 


This foremost British book on the subject has been introduced into the U. S. so that 
practical instructors may compare English methods of instruction with their own and 
because certain schools prefer this text to the current American books. : 

The group of three volumes covers a two-year course on all details of the subject but 
each book is a unit in itself and may be used in briefer courses. 


Mathematics for the Practical Man. 
The elements of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, logarithms, co-ordinate geometry and 


calculus. By George Howe, M.E. Third edition, corrected with an answer supplement. 
42 Illus. 5% x 7% cloth { b $1.50 
The aim of this book is a hasty survey of the fundamentals of all types of mathe- 


matics. It is brief and consequently does not go into the solving of complicated problems, 
but there is no better book for the individual desiring to review or to learn the funda- 


mental concepts of mathematics. ; 
Schools like the Spring Garden Institute find it valuable for their brief courses. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


D. Van Nostrand Company, _ 
8 Warren Street, New York City. 

Please send the books checked above for examination. 
1 will have remittance forwarded at special instructors’ rate or return them. 








lf not adopted in my classes, 
1 also direct 
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examine copies of suitable textbooks. 
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FORGING, MACHINE SHOP AND PATTERN MAKING 





(] Elementary Machine Shop Practice. 


O 


A textbook presenting the fundamentals of the machinists’ trade, by James A. Pratt, 
M.E., director of the Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades. 
205 Illus, 5% x 8/2 cloth 320 pp. $2.50 

The extended detail of the large machine shop is based on a certain number of ele- 
mentary principles which are applied to the doing of bench work, and to the operation of 
machine tools. The beginner in machine work should master thoroughly these funda- 
mental principles and build his knowledge of the trade on this foundation. 

Elementary Machine Shop Practice describes not only these underlying principles but 
also their application to the various types of machines and apparatus used in a well 
organized machine shop course. It is practical, fundamental and complete and an alto- 
gether useful textbook, already widely known and much used. 


Forging of Iron and Steel. 
A textbook for the use of students In secondary schools and the shop by William A. 
Richards, B.S., M.E., principal of the Grant Vocational School, Cedar Rapids, towa. 


337 Illus, 5Y2 x BY cloth 221 pp. $2.25 
Equipment; fuel and fires; drawing down and upsetting; bending and _ twisting; 
splitting, punching and riveting; welding; electric, autogenous, and thermit welding; 
brazing; tool steel; high speed steel; art work; and steam and power hammers. This 
summarizes briefly the contents of this excellent book. 
The author aims to elucidate the underlying principles of each subject and by a 


series of review questions at the close of each chapter brings out the important phases of 
the various processes discussed, 


(J The Founders’ Manual 


O 


O 


A presentation of modern foundry operation for foundrymen, foremen, students and 
others. By David Payne, late editor of Steam. 
illus. 42x72 cloth 687 pp. $4.50 

This is a ready reference guide givmg authoritative instructions for the solution of the 
many problems which are continually presented in the foundry. Tables, specifications and 
directions for foundry processes are given in great detail and practically every question 
that can confront any foundry student can be answered by recourse to its pages. 

Certain schools find this uscful as a text and every foundry room should have a copy 
available for students and instructors. reference. 


Pattern Making. 

By Edward M. McCracken, Head of the Woodworking Dept., Johnson School, Scranton, 
Pa., and Charles H. Sampson, Head of Technical Dept., Huntington School, Boston. 
Illus. 43 full page plates li x 842 cloth 119 pp. $2.00 

This text is distinctive among books on pattern making because its size permits 
accurate display of the details of plates illustrating all usual types of patterns. 

Each pattern illustrated represents a definite principle, and by a logical arrangement, 
the book offers a thorough course in the principles of the subject which’ will furnish the 
student with the information necessary to make any type of pattern. Information on 
tools, machinery and wood are included as necessary to a thorough understanding of the 
subject. It is perhaps the most practical book on the subject available. 


THE STEAM ENGINE 


An Elementary Manual of the Steam Engine. 
By Ernest D. Lallier, instructor Hebrew Technical Institute. 
Illus. 6 x 8Y; cloth 273 pp. $2.00 

This is an elementary book on fundamentals and is designed for students commencing 
courses in steam engineering who are yet so immature as to be unable to readily apply 
their general knowledge. 





()The Operating Engineers Catechism of Steam Engineering. 


O 


By Michael H. Gornston, steam engineer in the Dept. of Education, N. Y. 
Illus. 42 x 7% flexible 435 pp. $4.00 
This is a series of questions covering every phase of the steam engine and engine 
room answered in simple non-technical language by a man of 20 years of practical 
experience, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND LETTERING 


Machine Drawing. 

A text and problem book for technical students and draftsmen. By Carl L. Svensen, 
M.E., Assistant Professor of Engineering Drawing in the Ohio State University. 
338 Illus. 6x 9% cloth 222 pp. 25 
The book is particular in its attention to engineering detail and offers a very thorough 
course on the principles and practice of machine drawing. 

A quotation from the letter of a vocational school instructor can best describe it: 

“Professor Svensen has put into the book so much of the f 





best of 
drafting room practice and presented such a splendid list of problems 
that to teach without that book is to reduce efficiency.” 


(CEssentials of Drafting. 


0 


7 


A textbook on mechanical drawing with chapters and problems on materials, stresses, 
machine construction and weight estimating. 

450 Illus. 64% x 9% cloth 198 pp. $1.75 

A complete textbook for first- and second-year courses in technical schools, vocational 
schools and colleges covering mechanical drawing and the elements of machine drawing 
from their theoretical and practical aspect. 

A noteworthy feature of this book is that it correlates the course in drawing with the 
requirements and actual practice in engineering. It teaches drawing in its relation to 
mechanical construction. Its many illustrations make its thorough text matter easily 
understandable. 


Principles of Engineering Drawing. 
By Charles C. Leeds, Professor of Mechanical Drawing, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Second edition revised 


174 Illus. 644 x9% cloth 198 pp. $2.50 
Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools. 
By Professor C. C. Leeds, 
Third edition revised 
Illus. 1034 x 73% cloth 160 pp. 61 lessons $2.25 


Mechanical Drawing for Industrial and High Schools. 
By Professor C. C. Leeds. 


Illus. 1034x 8 92 pp. $1.50 
These three books by Professor Leeds constitute a complete course from the most 
elementary principles to the completion of engineering drawing. Each, however, is a unit 
by itself with full instructions on equipment and materials. 


Third edition revised 
cloth 


The High School edition is most elementary and includes a graded course illustrated 
with 10x7 plates, teaching all details of simple mechanical drawing. The Trade School 


edition may be used either for a beginning course or as a continuation of a course that 
used the High School text as it includes much of the material contained in the High 
School edition with the addition of many lessons on more complicated designs that are 
suitable for the instruction of technical school students and those who intend to make 
drafting their profession. Engineering Drawing is a very thorough and rigorous book and 
is popular among drawing instructors generally. 


Lettering for Draftsmen, Engineers and Students. 
By Charles W. Reinhardt, former chief draftsman Engineering News. 
54 Illus. 15 full page plates %xil 36 pp. 
Fourteenth edition 
This was the pioneer text on lettering and it has been kept modern by constant revision 
and has retained its popularity through many years of textbook use. 
It teaches a practical system of lettering, gives full instructions on materials, and is 
ools where lettering is emphasized as a pre- 


$1.25 


generally suitable for the use of those 
liminary course to mechanical drawing. 
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INSTRUCTORS IN MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 


Send for this 3 foot by 5 foot blue print of the 14-inch Monarch 
Lathe. It is gratis to you. 


It will be sent by mail carefully packed, and all ready to 
hang on the wall in your class room. 


.‘—___—— - ——_—_-— 















— 


ional Training School 





This Complete Blue Print, 3’ x 5’, Sent Free to Vocat 
Instructors. 


You will find it of value in instructing your pupils in machine tool de- 
“- and : engine lathe construction. Each part of the lathe is numbered 
and named. 


Every detail of construction of the lathe is clearly shown on the draw- 
ing, which represents the most advanced ideas of modern engine lathe 
design and construction. 


The Blue Print is made on extra heavy paper and is mounted with 
rods on the top and bottom, and hangs on the wall like a map. 


These Blue Prints are quite expensive to make and distribute, yet we 
have one for each Vocational School Instructor. Send for yours NOW. 
Give us your name, title and address together with the name of your 
school and the Blue Print will be mailed you postpaid at once. 





10” and 12” by 5’ Bed Monarch Lathe. Weight 1150 Ibs. 14” x 6’ Monarch Quick Change Gear Lathe with Oil Pan. 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co. 
304 Oak Street Sidney, Ohio 


Largest builders of high grade engine lathes in the world, and specialists in lathes for 


Vocational Training. 


“Visit the Monarch Booth at the Vocational Convention in Detroit in 
December. See the new Monarch Motor Driven Lathes in operation. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS FIND 
SIMONDS HAND SAWS BEST 


because they hold their edge longer and with- 
stand hard usage. 

The Nos. 10 and 1014 Saws are made to 
meet the demand for an all-round saw in 
training schools where accurate, clean cutting 
is necessary. 

Because of their high grade steel and tem- 

- per Simonds Saws take a keen edge and 
hold it. 

Write for your copy of “How to File a 
Hand Saw.” It’s free. 


SIMONDS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Fitchburg, Mass. “The Saw Makers” Chicago, Ill. 


5 Factories 12 Branches 
































MUMMERT-DIXON OILSTONE GRINDERS 
The Modern Edge Tool Sharpening Machines 


THE STANDARD FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 




















Does the work 
of several types 
of sanders 


——_ 





Specify it for your School Shop. 


Because this Open End Sander occupies smal] floor space and 
handles finishing jobs which would otherwise require several 
types of sanders, it is of special value for School Work. 

Belt may be elevated to any level from table position to five 
feet from floor for chests, cabinets, etc. 

Long pieces may project out over table beyond bases. Small 
shaped work is quickly finished against roll, platen or special 
form at left end. 








Bulletin 134 is yours for the asking. 


de ON 


tadwerks “Rockford, Illinois 


Branch Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK SANFRANCISCO CHICAGO GREENSBORO N.C. 
Sales Representatives for New England: 
Baxter D. Whitney & Son, Winchendon, Mass. 











No. 481—Motor or Countershaft Drive. 


An tic attach 
with this machine. 
THE FIVE LEADING FEATURES 
1. Coarse Oilstone Wheel 3. Grinding Cone 
2. Fine Oilstone Wheel 4. Leather Wheel 
Emery Wheel 
ALL AT YOUR FINGERS’ ENDS 


Send for full descriptive bulletin 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


Hanover, Pa. 


for grinding long knives can be furnished 


























Examine 
this 
effective 
textbook 
for 

ten days 
FREE 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE 


749 Schools 


endorse 
this text 








this record is 


French and Svensen’s 


Mechanical Drawing 


for 


High Schools 


221 pages, 6 x 9, 444 illustrations, $1.50 


The authors say in their preface that a 
good textbook on mechanical drawing 
“should be more than a collection of 
problems. It should present the subject 
in a clear, orderly and logical arrange- 
ment of the divisions, explaining why 
each rule or custom is made, and illus- 
trating with examples representing 
good modern practice.” 


The book is based on the Ohio Survey 
of the teaching of mechanical drawing 
in high schools. 


Its purpose is to present mechanical 
drawing as a definite educational sub- 
ject with the following objectives: 


To develop the power of vizualization; 


When a mechanical drawing textbook succeeds in winning 749 sepa- 
rate high school adoptions in three years, that text must be rather 
well adapted to high school requirements. The text that has made 


To strengthen the constructive imagi- 
nation; 


To train in exactness of thought; 


To teach how to read and write the 
language of the industries; 


To give modern commercial practice 
in making working drawings. 


The book aims to teach mechanical 
drawing as a real language to be 
studied and taught in the same way as 
any other language. It presents me- 
chanical drawing as a cultural subject 
as well as a practical one. 


It is a complete textbook and a com- 
plete problem book in one volume. 





x1 





A textbook is an aid 


In a recent article in the Indus- 
trial-Arts Magazine the follow- 





Free Examination Coupon 








ing is quoted from C. R. Max- 
well’s THE SELECTION OF 
TEXTBOOKS: 


“The textbook presents a 
better basis for organiza- 
tion than could be expected 
from the teacher. . _ 
textbook is an aid in in- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 


370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 


French and Svensen’s 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ($1.50) 


I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my classes. 


struction because it is a eT a a 


convenient means for hav- 
ing at hand the necessary 
data.” 





Ind.-A. 12-1-22 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in the U. S. and 


Canada only.) 
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UNION PORTABLE 
—_ PISTOL GRIP RATCHET 


6” Jointer 

16” Band Saw ‘ 

eames Sor SCREW DRIVER 

Plain Saw 

‘ ge ed 

i i ? ' 
—— Furnished with Interchangeable Blades to Fit 

and a 

Comb. Universal Common Sizes of Screws 
Saw and 6” 
Jointer 


THEY ARE ON WHEELS 
Take the machine to the job 


Also Furnished As BENCH 
TYPE MACHINES. 


















We recommend 
machines with the 
base which makes 
them conveniently 
portable. 





See our machines 
in spaces 6 and 7 
at the Detroit 


Union 6 Inch Jointer eel TR Y A S ET 

















All machines equipped with suitable Catalog showing complete line of Clamps and 


motor with convenient switch to start many other “Hargrave Quality” tools sent 
or stop. Any lamp socket acts as your upon request 

power supply line. Safety provisions ‘ 

have been taken care of to the abso- 
lute limit. 











THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 


Send for Bulletin and Prices 
Established 1879 Waverly Ave. and C. L. & N. Ry. 


Union Machine Co., 31 Ottawa Ave. N.W. Incorporated 1884 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 




















DO YOU KNOW 


THE SHEET METAL INDUSTRY IS 
IN GREAT NEED OF GOOD ME- 
CHANICS EVERYWHERE 


There is no trade that offers 
such possibilities. The work 
is healthful, the hours short 
and the wages high. 

Sheet metal is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of wood, being 
adaptable for the manufac- 
- ture of most anything made 
of wood. This in itself has 
taken the trade into most 


EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL TOOLS 


TO TEACH THE SHEET 








Bene wet“. tan MANUAL AND VOCATIONAL 
BUT A REAL TRADE. TRAINING 

The boys enjoy working For many years we have supplied high 
the machines and tools used grade Tools and Benches to Schools, Col- 


and it will fit them for a life 
vocation worth while. 


You will be surprised to know the small outlay 





leges and Institutions, furnishing only the 
representative and guaranteed makes. 


required for the necessary equipment. Have you our 300 page Catalog 
é ; of Tools, Hardware and Supplies? 
Write for Literature. If not ask for Catalog No. 238. 


* BERGER BROS. CO. HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


229-231-237 Arch St. PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Since 1848 4th Ave. and 13th St. 
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Teachers of Woodwork in all parts of the country are using 
the book— 


*‘On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 


as a valuable assistant in their work. 


Then the “Instruction Sheets” covering the book, from an 
outline of study for class work. 


This book is free to teachers everywhere. 


Have you seen a copy? 











Write for one and after 
you see it tell us how many 
you will need for your class 


work. 

















American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ASSIFIED WANTS DEPARTME 


The rate for classified advertisements is $.07 per word per insertion, payable in advance. All wants subject to approval. 
Minimum 25 words. Forms close on 5th of the month preceding date of issue. 


Write for discount on yearly insertions. 











| 




















ALPHABET 





Teachers are obtaining superior results by 
using this clearly dimensioned model of the 
beautiful standard alphabet. Capitals, lower- 
case, numerals. Full explanatory notes. This 
inexpensive copy should be in the hands of 


CATA LOGUE. 


The most complete catalogue ever issued. Four 
hundred illustrations. Copy gratis. National 
Manual Training Supply Company, 322 South 
Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CLOCKS 





See our full page advertisement regarding our 
complete Art-Fibre Weaving Service. Art- 
Fibre Cord, Stakes, Furniture Frames, Finishes, 
ete. Write for our catalog of designs. Grand 
Rapids Fibre Cord Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





ELECTRICAL 





every student in upper grades, high sch 

and colleges. Postpaid 25 cents. Rates on 
quantities. C. Macartney—E. Patzig, 317 
Physics Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


APRONS. 


Geodrick Student Aprons—size 29”x36”—brown, 
60c; white, 50c. Instructor’s apron gratis 
with first order of twelve or more. Shop coats, 
$4.90. Canvas Products Corporation, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


ART-GLASS 


“Hard-To-Get” Materials—Pulls and Catches, 
Leg Sockets, Tea Wagon Wheels and Casters, 
Tray Handles, Costumer Hooks, Steel Rails for 

Wood . Trays for Smoking Stands, Art 
Glass, Chair Cane, etc. Write for Catalog. 
Thurston Manual Training Supply Co., Anoka, 
Minnesota. 

















BASKETRY 


Basketry Materials—We have everything for 
basket making, including reeds, willow, chair- 
cane, Indian splints, ash splints and wooden 
bases. Send Fifteen Cents for Samples, 65- 
page Catalogue and directions. This contains 
illustrations of over 500 baskets, trays, frames, 
etc., with suggestions as to making them. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 33 Everett St., 
Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 


Everything for Elementary Handwork—Also 
for basketry, weaving, bookbinding and chair 
eaning. Mounting boards, Waldcraft dyes, 
erayons, burlap, scissors, punch and eye sets. 
Thomas Charles Co., 2249 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
eago. 


Basketry “Material—Reed, " ‘Raffia, Bases, “Pine 
Needles, Ash Splints, etc. Free Basketry Cat- 
alogues. J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Pine Needles—Brown, green, 30 cents lb.; de- 
layed payments 35c. Postage extra. Florence 
Williamson, Laurel, Mississippi. 


BATIK 


Manual Arts Supplies—Circular and straight 
knitters. Bookbinding Material, Bead Looms, 
Stencilling, Stick Printing and Batik Supplies, 
Wooden Napkin Rings, Plasticine, Flower Pot 
Moulds. Free Manual Arts eee. J. L. 
Hammett Company, Cambridge, 


BLUE PRINTS 


























Clock Movements,—chimes, dials, part of cases 
in the knock down, blue prints, designs, in- 
structions, in fact, all assistance required by 
manual training teachers. Write for free 
booklet today. American Clock Company, Nice- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CABINET HARDWARE 


Cabinet Hardware and Upholstery Supplies for 
Manual Training. Latest period and mission 
pulls, costumer hooks, wood knobs, tea wagon 
wheels, electric cluster posts, cedar chest fit- 
tings, mirrors, wood dowels, Seng bed equip- 
ment. Complete line Stanley tools. Send for 
catalog. Ohio Vocational Supply Co., Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. 


Special Service—We make it a rule to give 
special service on Cabinet Hardware for teach- 
ers. Send a postal y for our catalog. 











Want Good Electrical Projects? Build PEPCO 
toasters. Neat, simple, rugged, economical, 
satisfactory. We furnish instructions and 
parts. Service if desired. Address “PEPCO,” 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


GLAZES 
Judson ‘I’. Webb, Sormeriy | instructor in pottery 
at the Art Institute of C has | d his 
laboratory and pottery supply business at 1710 
W. 99th St., Chicago, Ill., Beverly Hills. He 
is prepared to furnish his glazes and colors, 
also clay, pottery tools and his potter’s wheel. 
Send for new circular. Judson T. Webb, 1710 
W. 99th St., Chicago, Ill., Beverly Hills. 


LEATHER 


Leather for Bags, Cases, Pocketbooks, Fancy 
Leather Goods and Novelties. Wilder & Com- 
pany, 226-228 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Leather—We have a fine line of leather and 























toda: 
F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market St., C 
Ill. In one line of business for 40 years. 


“Hard-To-Get” Materials—Chest Trimmings, 
(Solid Copper Bands and Fancy Designs, Cop- 
pered Nails, Locks, Hinges, Handles, Cover 
Supports, etc.). Small Box Hardware, Screen 
Hinges, Glides and Casters, Dennison Glue, 
Johnson Stains, Stanley Tools. Catalog to In- 
structors. Thurston Manual Training Supply 
Co., Anoka, Minnesota. 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


Can furnish stock for Tennessee Red Cedar 
Chest 44x20x15, cut to size, edges jointed, ready 
to glue, with Yale lock, Harvard casters and 
hinges for only $10 complete. Theo. R. Wright, 
1430 Tate Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


CASTINGS 


Ten Sets of Castings and parts for 11” speed 
lathe at practically cost of material; Parts are 
50 per cent machined. A fine project for a 
school which can be added to equipment or sold 
at substantial profit. Address P. O. Box 348, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


CUSHIONS| 


We manufacture cushions in all types of fill- 
ing and upholstery. Standard sizes or to your 
specifications. National Manual Training Sup- 
ply Company, 322 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 























DESIGN 





Free Catalog and Sample—Blue Prints of Agri- 
cul Furniture Making, Mechanica] Draw- 
ing, Wood Turning, Forge Work, Pattern Mak- 
ing and Whittling Problems. your work 
more practical. Work from blue prints. 
Schenke Blue Print Co., 1034 Carney Blvd., 
Marinette, Wis. 
New Book of Blue-prints, 9 in. by 12 in., with 
full size templates; for Wood-turning, Candle- 
sticks, Table-lamps, etc., by University In- 
structor who has had more than ten years’ 
factory experience in fancy wood-turning. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. R. B. Gregg, 241 Little- 
ton St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
BOOKBINDING 


A Catalog of tools and materials for book- 
binding, illustrated, prepared by Irving G. 
Banghart & Co., Geneva, IIl., will be sent free 
to any address. 


BRUSH MAKING 


Special Sample Offer of Brush Materials—15 
Brush Blocks, 7 different styles and materials, 
price complete, postpaid, $6.00 net cash. 
Magnus Brush Materials, Dept. K, 165 N. 
Jefferson St., Chicago. 


CANING 


Finest Quality—We have cane, reed, webbing, 
flat rush, for all kinds of chair caning. Send 
Fifteen Cents for Samples, Directions and Cat- 
alogue. Louis Stoughton Drake, wae 83 Ever- 
ett St., Allston, Boston 34, Mass. 

















Hand-lettering and Designing of Personal 
Christmas Greetings. Every person of taste 
should send them yearly. Have yours for this 
year done by Brookside Studio, 3870 W. 31st 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





uv DRAFTING 


Catalog G.—New illustrated catalog on Draw- 

ing Stands and Drafting Tables. Suitable for 

Schools, Drawing Classes, Artists, Draftsmen 

and Engineers. The Washburn Shops of the 

— Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, 
ass. 


Drawing Paper—Our os White—size 14x17 
at $4.64 per ream of 500 sheets; 17x22 at 
$7.20; 19x24 at $7.28; 22x30 at $9.95; samples 
on request. Ritzmann, Brookes & Co., Chicago. 











The “CYMA” Scholar Compasses combine Lead, 
Pen, and two Points. All in one—no loose 
pieces. Accurate yet built for abuse. None 
better for school or pocket use. Circular free. 
E. Bourquin, Manufacturer’s Representative, 
1353 Main Street, Waltham, Mass. 





FIBRE CORD 


Have full line fibre cord including wire cord 
and wire filled stakes for your manual train- 
ing, finest material for your basketry and other 
weaving. Prices and samples furnished. Fibre 
Grand Co., Inc., Shawmut and Indiana Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





imitation leather ready for immediate 4 
ment. Write us your wants today. F. 
Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market St., Guiana, i 
In one line of business for 40 years. 


LETTERING 


The Improved Ames Lettering Instrument is 
now ready for delivery. Write for free de- 
scriptive blue print and leaflet. The instru- 
ment reduces the time required in mastering 
lettering. There should be at least three ia 
every drawing room. Ask your dealer about 
them or write direct to The O. A. Olson Mfg. 
Co., 706 Wilson Ave., Ames, Iowa. 


LOOMS 


Rug and Carpet Looms—Adapted for schools, 
hospitals and college use. Also Eureka Rug 
filling or roving. Send for catalog with price. 
The Reed Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
NEWCOMB Automatic, Fly-Shuttle, Hand 
Looms for Educational, Vocational and Com- 
mercial Purposes. Write for Catalog—New- 
— Loom Co., 474 Taylor St., Davenport, 
owa 


Looms (Hand Power)—Loom Reeds, Heddles, 
Harness, Frames. DYES for BATIK work and 
Garment Dyeing. R. R. Street & Co., Inc., 
28 No. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


LUMBER TABLES 


Lumber Table Books—Save time with ‘72 Use- 
ful Lumber Tables,” 20,736 direct price reading 
answers found at a glance. Figures the hard 
small ones as well as the large pieces. $1 
Postpaid. L. H. Alberty, 521 East 12th, 
Winfield, Kan. 
MODELING CLAYS 
Modeling and Pottery Clays—Will not crack in 
drying or firing. Free from stones and grit. 
Used for the last twelve years. Write for new 
} manage Wm. W. Wilkins, Lewis Institate, 
cago. 


Modelling Materials—Plasticine, never hard- 

ens, Antiseptic, Ten Colors. Send for free 

comets. J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge, 
ass. 






































POTTERY 
Pottery Supplies and Equipment—Kilns, Clay 
Modeling Wheels, Tools, Plaster Models, 
Moulds, Stilts, Pyrometric Cone, Modeling 
Plaster, Metallic Oxides, Chemi Prompt 
shipments. Write for new Pamanbiet. Wm 
W. Wilkins, Lewis Ingtitute, Chicago. 


REED FOUNDATIONS 


Reed Foundations and Supplies.—Veneered tray 
bottoms, clear pine bottoms, lamp standards 
and fixtures, galvanized iron containers, fin- 
ishing materials, etc. The Kessel & Nyhus 
Co., 910 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 


TEXT BOOKS 


Grade Woodwork Notes and Drawings by 
J. F. Parks. a book that is used in many 
schools and highly recommended for grade and 
intermediate schools. Single copy 60c. Spe- 
cial prices on large quantities. Wichita High 
School Press, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Get Your Name on Our List 


To Receive 


Wood Finishing Bulletins 


These bulletins are of vital interest to the 
instructor desirous of improving the art of 
wood finishing in his classes. They are sent 
free on request. 


The Walter K. Schmidt Company is now 
merged with the Grand Rapids Wood Fin- 
ishing Company and we are prepared to fur- 
nish all of their stains and colors, maintain- 
ing the same high standard of quality and 
service. 


Our water stains in powder form will be 
found superior in every way to spirit stains 
and to oil stains (with a few exceptions). 
Water stains are clear and transparent, they 
are permanent, penetrating, and economical 
and have been furnished by us to the furni- 
ture industry for more than thirty years. 


We will be glad to send samples or panels 
of any shades in which you are interested. 


GRAND RAPIDS WOOD FINISHING CO. 


61-71 Ellsworth Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HUTHER SAWS 
Backed By The Same Policy 
For More Than Fifty Years 


Half a century ago we 
started to manufacture 
Huther SAWS with the 
idea of building a saw 
that would combine the 
highest workmanship, 
the greatest utility, and 
longevity of service. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Head 








‘“. That we have succeeded 
in this endeavor is best 
iproved by the use of 
‘Huther Saws in thousands 
_™ of plants from coast to 
B's: be coast. 
TRAE 


Huther Bros. 
Hollow Ground 
Saw 





Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 


Huther Bros. Saw Manufacturing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Cass Tech Uses This Equipment 
—Inspect It During Convention 


The Pease Peerless Blue Printing, Washing 
and Drying equipment provides the most mod- 
ern and yet the most economical method of pro- 
ducing finished blue prints. 

Used by leading educational institutions all 
over the United States. Can be utilized so that 
it produces income for the school. Let us make 
you our special school proposition. 

Ask for Catalog P-02 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 


802 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


XV 











Marietta Products for 
the Finishing Room 


A boy can do a man’s job 
with these tried and true 





for they’re the kind suc- 
cessful men use in mak- 
ing the finest furniture 
in America. 


MARIETTA 


SPEciauisTS 


Write us. 





MARIETTA, OHIO 





The Marietta Paint & Color Co. 
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Minimum 25 words. 


ASSIFIED WANTS DEPARTME 


The rate for classified advertisements is $.07 per word per insertion, payable in advance. All wants subject to approval. 
Forms close on 5th of the month preceding date of issue. 


Write for discount on yearly insertions. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


REED AND RAFFIA 


UPHOLSTERING 





Perfection phonograph motors, tone arms, cab- 
inets, etc., are the finest and highest grade 
manufactured at the lowest possible price. 
Par.phlet on cabinet construction for Manual 
Training Schools, and catalog of equipment 
free. Federal Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Build Your Phonograph. Quality phonoparts. 
Famous Serenado Motors. Also original Per- 
fection Motors. Electric Motors, tonearms, 
reproducers, amplifiers, case material, accesso- 
ries. Free, blueprints and building instruc- 
tiens. Big saving. Wonderful results. Prompt 
delivery. Schools given special consideration 
and aid in phonograph construction. Catalog 
mailed for ten cents. Hoosier Manufacturing 
:  Eavoty Co., 312 Baldwin Block, Indianapolis, 
jana. 








Build a genuine Choraleon Phonograph and 
save one-half. We furnish motors, tonearms, 
blue prints, instructions and parts. Send for 
catalogue and free blue print offer. Also full 
line Radio supplies, Radio cabinets. Veneer 
stock. Choraleon Phonograph & Radio Co., 
1122—20th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


RADIO 


Lane Radio Receiving Sets is a booklet pub- 
lished by the Lane Technical School. It dis- 
cusses the theory of Radio, and describes, in 
detail. with excellent photographs and draw- 
ings, the construction of two types of receiving 
sets; the crystal, and the regenerative type 
with two stages of amplification. Price 25c 
each. A quantity discount will be allowed 
schools. Address, The Lane Technical School, 
Sedgwick and Division Sts., Chicago, II). 








Free Samples—We will send you free samples 
of all our reeds and raffia for school use. Cat- 
alog and directions, 15 cents. Louis Stoughton 
— Ine., 88 Everett St., Allston, Boston 34, 
Mass. 





Reed, Raffia and Chair Cane—Aviation quality, 
submarine prices. Reeds for kindergartens a 
specialty. Peter A. Wagner & Son, 1224-26 N. 
Marshall St*, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES. 





Semi-Precious Stones. Handicraft Wasten, 
may we submit assortment of Jade, Amethysts, 
Blister Pearls, Chrysoprase and other stones 
without ‘obligation to purchase? We have all 
kinds including inexpensive stones for begin- 
ners. See our Double Diamond Cut. Geo. H. 
Marcher, Lapidist, 934 Santee St., Dept. A, 
Los Angeles. 





TAPESTRIES 


We have a wide variety of Tapestries and 
Velours, in all sizes, styles and designs. It 
will be a pleasure to send samples. Write us 
your wants. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill. In one line of business for 
40 years. 








TYPE 
Type—Manufacturers of Metal Type, Wood 
Type, Reglet, Brass Rule and Printers’ Sup- 
plies. In no trust or ear Empire 
Type Foundry, Buffalo, N. Y., Delavan, N. Y. 





Samples—We will gladly send you Free Sam- 
ples of our line of —- Ing goods on - 
eeipt of inquiry. F. Rauch & Co., 410 S 
Market St., Chicago, mn In one line "of busi- 
ness for 40 years. 





Upholstery goods, furniture supplies, Seneen. 
etc. Everything for the furniture trade. Man- 
ufacturers of cushions of every description. 
Samples and prices sent on request. J. N. 
RAUTIO CO., FARGO, DAK. 





“Hard-To-Get” Materials—Upholstery Supplies, 
Cushions, Mirrors, Cabinet Hardware, etc. Cat- 
alog to Instructors. Thurston Manual Train- 
ing Supply Co., Anoka, Minnesota. 





WEAVING 





Weaving Supplies— Looms, Roving, 
Warp, Macreme, Belfast Cord, ete. 
Weaving Catalogues. J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


Jute, 
Free 





WANTED 





Teachers—To instruct students in machine shop 
work, sheet metal work, plumbing and related 
academic work for metal trade apprentices in a 
vocational school. Must be men of good person- 
ality, and must have had at least a high school 
education. Give qualifications fully, including 
age, schooling, experience, and salary expected. 
Good opportunities for capable and energetic 
young men. Address M-1, Bruce Publishing 
Co,. Milwaukee, Wis. 











9” Shaper 


It’s a modern de- 
signed tool and 
would make a valu- 
able addition to 
your equipment. 


We sell a complete * 
set of castings, pins, 


screws, wrenches, 
handles, etc., for 
$80.00. 


Two sets of detail 
blue prints, Assem- 
bly print and one 
set of machining in- 
structions covering 
machining  opera- 
tions on the princi- 
ple parts for $15.00. 


Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Let The Students Build This | 
| 








STRENGTH 





SHELDON WORK BENCHES 


will be of first importance in placing the industrial depart- 
ment of your school in the first rank. They have established 








Send 25c in stamps for a half-size assembly 
blue print showing its construction. Circular 
mailed on request. 


CARL PLETZ & SONS, 3970 Parker Place 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











a recognized standard for quality and design. 
E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
(Send for catalogue) 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE FOR 


Manual Training Ao Mechanical Drawing 
Shenty Physics Bicloey 
General Science Agriculture Commercial 
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NO. 147 HOLLOW CHISEL MORTISER 


Especially adapted for Manual Training Schools, as 
it is simple to operate, has new type gauge and will 
mortise up to %”. All parts are guarded and is 
arranged for direct motor drive. We shall be pleased 
to send complete information and also testimonials 
regarding this machine. Write for circular today, 
also copy of our Special Manual Training School 
Catalogue. 


Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Co. 
Home Office and Factory 

1913 to 1933 North Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 














EFFICIENCY GRINDER 


“BUILT LIKE 
AN AUTO- POWERFUL 


MOBILE” EFFICIENT 
UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENT 


A modern slow speed oilstone grinder—ideal 
for school shops. Independent rests and gauges 
make for correct grinding angles. 

Any ten year old boy can grind tools correctly 
on this machine. 

At our prices you cannot afford to be without 
this machine. 


EFFICIENCY GRINDER COMPANY 


326 WEST WASHINGTON AVE. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








LITTLE GIANT 


MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





Wood Lathe—motor or belt driven. 


Combination 
Wood Lathe and 
Band Saw. 


Jointer, planer, jig- 
saw, sander, buffer, 
grinder, mortiser and 
other equipment can 
be furnished and at- 
tached in a similar 
manner. 







Metal Lathe— 
Motor or Belt 
Driven. 
Miller, planer, gear 
cutter, grinder and 
other equipment can 
be furnished and at- 
tached the same as 

with wood lathe. 





All Little Giant 
Wood and Metal 
Working Equip- 
ment is sold on 
30 days’ trial, and 
guaranteed FOR- 
EVER against de- 
fective material 
and workmanship. 








Power Hammer— Band Saw— 
Motor or Belt Motor or Belt 
Driven. Driven. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


Established 1876 
223 Rock St. Mankato, Minn., U .S. A. 
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ELEM ENTARY WOODWORK, CABINET MAKING. CARPENTRY, PATTERN MAKING. FARM WOODWORK. 








JOHN S. BENEDICT LUMBER CO. 
419 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 
MANUAL TRAINING 


L-U-M-B-E-R 


We carry Fae te in our block of 
sheds, and can furnish anything you 
want. No order is too large or too small 
for us to fill. 


Maisey & Di 
2349-2423 So.Loomis St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Why not save TIME and TROUBLE? 
Deal with a concern that has oan 
FACTORILY supplied the LEADIN 
SCHOOLS with Manual Training — 
ber for over FIFTEEN YEARS. 






Aromatic Tenn. Red Cedar 
Boards—Small shipments a spe- 
cialty. Write us for prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 


EARTHMAN LUMBER CO. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 











CHERRY LUMBER C0. 


St. Bernard-Ciucinnati, O. 
Aristocratic 
Walnut and Cherry 
We can kiln dry, glue up, sur- 
face and sand. To make real 
furniture this is necessary. One 
piece or carload. 


m~ 


cotta HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN 

Ash, Oak, in plain and qr. saw. 
Chestnut, Cypress, Poplar, Bass- 
wood, Red Gum, plain and qr. 
saw. Walnut, Cherry, Mahog- 
any, Cedar, etc. 

The Tegge Lumber Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Company 
1701 Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Plain and Qtr. Sawed White and Red 
Oak, Ash, Chestnut, Hard and Soft 
Maple, Mahogany, Walnut, Red Cedar, 
R. Gum, Sap. Gum, Cottonwood, Bass- 
wood, Elm, Hickory, Sycamore, Poplar, 
Cypress, White Pine, Sassafras, Birch, 
and Holly. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN WOODS FOR 
MANUAL TRAINING PURPOSES 











COMPLETE LUMBER SERVICE 


Consult us regarding 
your requirements 


“A Dozen Boards Or A Dozen Carloads” 





T. A. FOLEY 


One department devoted entirely 
to Manual Arts Lumber. 


Intelligent Understanding of the 
Requirements of Each Customer. 


Three Mills—Head Office 


HAFNER MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
We can give you immediate 
shipment on any quantity of any 


stock that you desire, either 
rough or worked to sizes. 


JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PARIS, ILLINOIS. 































































We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 

Subscr iber’ S F ree Ser vice D epartment lem of Industrial Arts, and we promise to answer them fully and 
promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial. appropriation. 

If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to 

check this list and mail it to the address given below: 
















Anviis. pee cccsoevccerooese oe Cut RESET oc ccccccccce 





ders 
Grinders and yam 
Hack Saw Blades 
a rs 





eee ecerceeeeececsescecceseses | DIVIGETB.. .cececccccesceesceccesseees 


Belt Lacer. 
Belt Sande coccce 
Bench Stops. ee Drawing Boards.......... 
BORGES. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccecee Drawing Supplies 
Manual Training........+..+++0+: Drawing Instruments........++++ eocce 
_ Science... .cccccccccece i Paper cee 
SEs ccccccoccesoe 






BOvOIS..ccccccccccces 
Bits and Braces. . 

Blacksmith Tools...... 
Blue Print Filing Cases 
Blue _Printing Machinery. 





DyMaMOSB.....cerccccsccecccceccceses 
Emery Cloth and Sandpaper. . P 
Exhaust Fans...... 

Fibre Cord. 








































M 


rawing 
ee Mechanics” Hand Tools. . 
wonee wpetawe Metal Arts.........+0+ 
eos pn Re 





VOCEIS..occccceece 
ers Equipment. 









aces 
Furniture Trimmings. . 
Gas Machines. . 

Gas Stoves... 
Gauges....... 
Glass Cutter..... cocce 
GIB ccvcvccssveccovecces eoccccccces 
Glue Machinery... .cccccccccccccccce 
Glue Heaters. ....cccccscccccccccccce 
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Gentlemen:—We are interested in the items as checked 
above, If you will place us in touch with the manufacturers 
you will be of help to 
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Cass Technical High 
School Uses Pease 
Drawing Instruments 










Pease “Chicago” Draw- 
ing Instruments were 
adopted by Cass, only 
after exhaustive tests for 
accuracy, durability and 
rigidity. They are Ameri- 
can Made Instruments and 
every part down to the 
smallest screw, is manu- 
factured in our Chicago 
plant. 



















Parts Interchangeable 

Pease Drawing Instruments are made of the best grade nickel 

silver and tool steel. They are highly polished and are made so 

carefully and strongly that they can be used all through profes- 

sional life as well as through the school course. Every part is 
interchangeable with the like part. 


Special Educational Prices 


Are allowed on Pease “Chicago” Drawing Instruments which 
together with the high quality contained makes them the best 
drawing instrument buy on the market. Chicago Instruments are 
put up in genuine morocco, silk velvet lined pocket style case. 

Just Ask for Pamphlet C-02 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 


802 N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 




















Build Your Own 


PHONOGRAPH 





ECONOMY 


Single Pedestal Adjustable Drawing Tables 
are UNIVERSAL favorites 


The adjustments, either raising, revolving, or tilt- 
ing, each independent of the other, are quickly 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
and easily made from front of table. | problems in Manual Training, one that will 


not fail to arouse the pupil’s enthusiasm, is tbe 
building of a phonograph. It provides one of 
the best problems in advance cabinet making. 
It involves the elements of good design, re- 
quires accurate cabinet work, and offers an 
exceptional opportunity in wood finishing. 


Manual Training Teachers: Let Your Pupils 


Build a Choraleon Phonograph 


We furnish plans, —— 
blueprints, motors, 
tone arms, case ma- 
terial,—in fact, 
everything required, 
including, full in- 
structions. Chora- 
leon Phonographs 
are unsurpassed in 
tone. They play any 
record. 






















No. 21 Table | 


See our installation of 24 of these tables in the 
Cass Technical High School. 


Many other designs and types to choose from 







Write Today for Our 
Free Blue Print Offer 









Send for catalog CHORALEON 
ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. AND RADIO Co. 






Elkhart, Indiana. 
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SOUTH BEND LATHES 


SCREW CUTTING ENGINE LATHES 








THE TOOL 
OF INDUSTRY jx 
a 





Prices of South Bend Lathes. 














SIZEOF | STANDARD QUICK al 
LATHE | CHANGE GEAR | CHANGE GEAR No. 37—11" x 4’ South Bend Lathe 
STANDARD CHANGE GEAR EQUIPMENT. 

a) ae er in $216.00..... 

ea — ee ae P1600 ....0.. 

at 2 gare eee Sete 354.00..... oe ; 
eS ae ee ae Sees 431.00..... South Bend Lathes are made in eight sizes, 
18° 2070222222222 656:000.22.)52.50. ta1.00.21.2 | S-in. to 24-in. swing, with either Standard 
oe” Oe. . s+. S ceal sdpnidlneeinra 1016.00..... Change Gears or Quick Change Gear Equip- 
oo eee SEBES8.......|....00. 1353.00..... nant 





Write for New Catalog No. 77 
Free to Any Address 





Revised Edition No. 24 
HOW TO RUN A LATHE 


A copy of this valuable lit- 
tle 80-page book, just off 
the press, will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address on re-~ 
ceipt of 10 cents, coin or 


stamps accepted. 











No. 65—13” x 5’ South Bend Lathe. 
QUICK CHANGE GEAR EQUIPMENT. 





427 EAST MADISON STREET :, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Established 1906 


| South Bend Lathe Works 
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Write 
for 
Bulletin 
188L. 


— 


Long Life with Consistent Performance 


are ideals made possible by the rugged design 
and accurate workmanship on 


BOICE 


Ball-Bearing Bench Saws 


Table is 16” x 22”. Height 17”. Saws A better appreciation of the mechanical 
23%” stock. Dadoes 34” wide and 7%” and operating features of this machine 
deep. Driven by % hp. motor. Port- can be gained from our descriptive and 
able. Attaches to any light socket. illustrated bulletin. 


You will appreciate reading it. Ask for Bulletin 188L. 


WJ& J. Boice ) Toledo, Ohio 
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The Romance of Saws 


The greatest artisans 
are always those who take 
a personal pride in their 
tools. 


The worker who is 
slovenly with his tools will 
generally be found to be 
one who skimps his work. 
The man who can be re- 
lied upon to do a good job 
is the man who keeps his 
tools in condition to do 
good work. And he is 
also the man who chooses 
his tools wisely. 


In the kits of these real 
artisans will be found 
saws that have served 
their owners a half cen- 
tury and longer. If a roll- 
call could be made of these 
“long service” saws still 
in use throughout the 
country, by the grand old 
men of the profession, the 
name that would most 
often answer to the call 
would be “Disston.” 


SAW TRIBUTE 


In the archives of the 
Disston offices are count- 
less unsolicited testimoni- 
als from life-long users of 
Disston Saws. These trib- 


utes are prized not only 
because they testify to the 
quality of Disston Saws 
but because they are a 
tribute to the fine old ar- 
tisans who’ have honored 
the name of Disston by 
their work. 


There came into a Leba- 
non, Pa., store recently a 
splendid type of the “old 
school” of carpenters. In 
his hand was a well-worn 
Disston No. 12 Saw. As 
he made his purchase he 
pointed to the saw. “I 
bought that,” he said, 
“when I finished my trade. 
It is an honest tool and for 
forty-four years I have 
made an honest living 
with it. When I hang it 
up I will have finished my 
work!” 


Another life-long user 
of a Disston Saw from 
Moravia, N. Y., writes, “I 
have bought a lot of Diss- 
ton Saws for my men and 
I have two in my own kit 
now that I have used for 
forty-two years. They are 
well-worn — nearly to a 
point—but as straight and 
as good as the day I 
bought them.” 


These are but two of 
hundreds of testimonials 
from men who have made 
their reputations through 
their work done by “The 
Saw Most Carpenters 
Use”—Disston. 


The Romance of Disston 
Saws is written in the 
lives of their users. 


The moral is simple to 
read :— 

Do good work. 

Use good tools. 





The Disston Saw, Tool 
and File Book illustrates 
and describes 26 different 
kinds of Hand Saws and 
contains a wealth of in- 
formation about the selec- 
tion, care and use of saws, 
tools and files. Write to 
Department L and we will 
send you as many free 
copies as your classes can 
use to advantage. 


Henry Disston & Sons, 
Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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A PRACTICAL 
Wood Finishing Equipment 


For Manual Training Schools 










> For either primary or advanced 
grades. It includes all materials nec- 
essary for the very best wood finishing 
in either varnishes, enamels, or wax, 
with a manual giving full and practical 
instructions for each operation. 





' One of the reasons why our 
products may always be de- 

N pended upon for uniformly 
superior results is because 
of the experts in our labora- 
tory. 


“The House of Experts” 








































The material in this equipment, is of 
- the highest possible quality—Exactly- 
the same as we are supplying the high- 
est grade furniture factories in Amer- 
ica—Students to achieve the best re- 
sults should be taught with nothing but 
the best materials. 





This equipment consists of the best 
Oil Stains, Water Stains, Sand-paper, 
Shellac, Varnishes, Enamels, Enamel | 
under-coater, Rubbing oil, Rubbing 
pads, Pumice stone, Rotten stone, and 
brushes, all in sufficient quantities for 
practical work. 


A special factory wholesale price on 
this “Nothing but the best” equipment, 
to manual training schools everywhere. 





For full specifications and 
= of the equipment, write 
the 


“e.. Grand Rapids 
ey Varnish 


VARNISH ff 
COMPANY } 
Ly 


a eee Corporation 
i Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Heart of America’s Great Furniture 
Industry. 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


< 














Lang UQAGe-The raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Grammar-avstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


A rt-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Patties, Manager of Education Department 


Punctuation—coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-the mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehand and Geometrical 
drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-tme theory of light, heat end 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 


“See our exhibit at the Vocational Education Convention in Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
November 29th to December 2nd, 1922.” 
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ART - FIBRE WEAVING 


will be demonstrated at the Joint Convention on Vocational Education at Detroit, No- 
vember 29th-30th and December Ist-2nd. 


This valuable vocational study is arousing unusual interest among educators throughout 
the country. It is more than a pastime. It is a vocation with ramifications that reach 
far and wide. One soon becomes expert and can develop original designs. The finished 
project commands an attractive price and the student weaver thus completes the cycle 
of manufacturing, finishing, decorating and merchandising the product of his own design. 


An expert will demonstrate Art-Fibre Weaving by weaving 
these designs at the Detroit Convention. Visit our booth 
if you go to Detroit, or write for our Catalog of Designs. 
Over fifty decorative and practical projects are illustrated. 
This catalog features a most complete weaving service de- 
voted exclusively to weaving with Art-Fibre. 


Complete materials for weaving and finishing these lamps, 
including the frame and electrical fixture, cost but a small 
part of the price the finished article can command. The 
Floor lamp will sell readily at $25 to $30. The Table lamp 
at $20. 





inch 
FLOOR LAMP No. 255. TABLE LAMP No. 254. TABLE LAMP No. 253. 


68” High. 30” High. 24” High. 

Frame K. D., two light brass . 5 00 Frame K. D., two light brass 
electric fixture, insulated cord, Complete materials..... . electric wen ong ook cord, 
sufficient Art-Fibre Cord and sufficient Art-Fibre Cord and 
Stakes for weaving, Glue Sizing, TABLE LAMP No. 252. Stakes for weaving, Glue Sizing, 
and Walnut or Mahogany Var- 18” High. and Walnut or Mahogany Var- 
nish, $3 50 nish. 

Complete materials..... . Complete materials..... ° Complete materials..... ° 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT ART-FIBRE WEAVING. 


Write for our catalog. 


GRAND RAPIDS FIBRE [ORD (OMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Freeing 
school art 
of a serious 
handicap 











SS 


THE OLD FAITHFUL CHALES 


PRANG CRAYONS @ WATER COLORS 








Above is a reduced size reproduction of the 
American Crayon Company Saturday Eve- 
ning Post page of November 18th. It is the 
first of a series of articles dealing with the 
value of art in the child’s education. 

Statements of many school authorities af- 
firm that the spreading abroad of this story 
is seriously needed today. Parents are 
prone to think of school art work as imprac- 
tical, not realizing its very vital importance 
to the development of their children. 

Since the American Crayon Company is 
the leading factor in the school art field, it 
is but natural and proper that this company 
should assume the initiative in broadening 
this movement toward a greater apprecia- 
tion of the practical value of art education. 

It is hoped that the publishing of these 
articles will help to overcome that public in- 
difference which in many communities is 
placing school art work under a serious 
handicap. 

In showing a mother and father how im- 
portant a part the school art work plays 


in the rounding out of their child’s charac- 
ter and in the development of greater effi- 
ciency, these articles should turn that 
father’s and mother’s apathy into interest, 
and then into active co-operation. 


* * * 


As a part of the plan for the development 
of school art, Everyday Art has been con- 
ceived, the first issue appearing this month. 

This should be of deep interest to those 
concerned with the future of school art. It 
is a clearing house for ideas, a forum where 
art directors and teachers are invited to ex- 
change opinions. Its board of editors is 
composed of some of the highest authorities 
in the school art field. Thus it is expected 
to contribute to the broadening and unifying 
of school art work throughout the country. 

We urge you to send for this month’s 
issue of Everyday Art. You will find it a 
real help in the carrying out of your fall art 
program. In writing simply give your 
name, address and title. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


'STABLISHED 183: 


SANDUSKY - OO 








REW YORK 


- 7 - 
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SUCCESS 


at a bound. 
That’s the story of 








Try samples, at 
no cost to you. 
Just send us your 
name, teaching 
position or title 
and address, for 
free box. 


JOSEPH 
DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 
128-J. 


















Jersey City, 
New Jersey 
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Dra wing Ee 
Tracin gS Tapers 





Of Pre-War Quality 


for all purposes 


WW. have just. completed 
arrangements with 


several leading foreign mills 
for their output of the high- 
est quality paper for draw- 
ing, tracing and water-colors. 


wid of our Sample 
Book awaits your re- 
quest. 








— 
F.WEBER CO. 


St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 











Drafting Material 
for Schools and Colleges 





General Agents for the Genuine World Famous 


Richter Instruments. Beware of imitations. 
The genuine Richter Instruments have no equal. 


Write for our Prices and Catalog 


United States Blue Print Paper Co. 
201-207 So. Wabash Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Build this Radio Receiver 
and Detector 


Complete price $25.00. All parts to assembie, 
except cabinet, $13.00. Blue prints of the fol- 
lowing 25 cents each, or all for $1.25: Crystal 
Detector Receiver, Audion Detector, Non- 
Regenerative Receiver, Regenerative Receiver, 
2-step Audio Amplifier, Radio Amplifier. Cat- 
alog free. 


Tribune Airfone Company 
Dept. K Owego, N. Y. 
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m yet all great achievements are 
BAZAN the result of vision. Castles in 
the air must precede castles on the 
ground. Imagination is the vital spark 
of art, and should be most carefully 
encouraged. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


are the result of vision,—an anticipa- 
tion of the world-wide demand for a 
universal medium adapted to color 
training and expression. Their use in 
the great majority of elementary art 
departments demonstrates the accu- 
racy of the vision. 


Write for Booklet Describing 
The Bradley Standardized Crayons 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta 
CHICAGO, Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 
KANSAS CITY, Hoover Bros., Agts. 


WATER COLORS 
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**ARTISTA’”? WATER COLORS 
For Creative Work in the Shop 


Rekerars 
oe 


= 


“IT have asked myself whence comes 
this fascination as we find it in the 
shops; and I think it is because 
through the art of drawing, by de- 
lineating and by designing the 
mechanic becomes the creator of 
things.” 
This statement by a manufacturing executive, 
suggests the vital part that drawing should 
play in the shops. 
“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS serve as a useful aid 
in creative work. In representation, and espe- 
cially in design, the touch of color makes for 
added beauty. We recommend “ArtistA”’ be- 
cause of its purity and permanence of color. 
“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS, the partner of 
“ArtiIsTA,” will also prove useful for delineat- 
ing and designing. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Makers of 
GoLtD MEDAL CRAYONS 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


41 East 42nd Street New York 
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A RELIABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


for Schools, Colleges and 
Jewelry Craft Workers 


Espositer, Varni Company 


INCORPORATED 


15 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


DEALERS AND IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS 
AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


GEMS ON APPROVAL 

When given particulars concerning gems desired, 
we are always glad to send an assortment on ap- 
proval. This permits an unhurried selection from 
a variety of stones under the most favorable con- 
ditions. When a choice has been made the re- 
maining gems may be returned to us. This serv- 
ice gives you practically the same advantages as 
those making a personal selection in our show 
rooms. 


Send for a copy of our “Guide for 
Gem Buyers.” It is sent free. 























GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 
In Gold and Silver 





Hammered Sheet 














Write for Catalog (Dept. 1) 





HERPERS BROS. 


18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 








CATALOCUE) 
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ae Send for It 
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You Need It 


® | 


1 j 
THE PRANC COMPANY | 


“NET PRIGE” CATALOG 


We have just celebrated our “66th Birthday” by pub- 

lishing an Anniversary Catalogue. It is fully illus- | 

trated. The prices are NET—not subject to discount 

—and represent Big Price Reductions! 

Don’t buy your Drawing, Art and Hand-Work Sup- 

plies this fall until you have seen it. 

You can SAVE MONEY —INSURE QUALITY — 

and RECEIVE SERVICE by ordering from this 

NEW “PRANG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.” 

(64 pages.) 

SEND FOR IT =- POST CARD IS ALL! 
(You'll say “Thank You!”) 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., 
118 E. 25th St., 
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reau for specialists. 





TEACHERS 


ings in just the locality desired. Highest salaries. 
accept any place. Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Des Moines, Omaha, 
and other leading cities have selected our cand dates. 
Write for detailsk—-NOW. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Make your training count. Get the best 
position to be had in January or for next 
September. Let us tell you of choice open- 
Confidential service. No obligation to 
t. Louis, 
Not an ordinary agency. Leading bu- 


Odeon Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 











PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of departmental and adminis- 
trative work of all kinds in public and private schools, colleges 
and universities, including all lines of Industrial Arts work. 
The whole endeavor of EDUCATION SERVICE is service.. It is 
organized for service, not profit. 

EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Chicago, The National Teachers Agency of Washington, New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Evanston, and the American College 
Bureau. 





Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Southern Building, Washington 


7,000 TEACHERS WANTED 


We are continually being requested by Colleges, Normal, High 
Schools and Private Schools to furnish them with instructors of 
proven ability. Right now we are placing instructors for next 
year. If you are dissatisfied with your present position and feel 
that you should have a change and a larger salary, write im- 
mediately. Registration free. Commission payable out of first 
and second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N. 


459 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation Is National—Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents BRANCH OFFICES: 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. 8S. Phillips, Mgr. California R. R. Alexander, Mer. 
DENVER, COLO. BERKELEY, CALIF. BOISE, IDAHO 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE 
ENROLL AT ONCE 








— — ——<—_)| Portiand, Ore., No. W. Bank 


SS 
ROCKYITT- TEACHERS minneapaiiafan Kgs 


725 67 ah OO Los Angeles, Callf., Chamber 
j 4 oO mmerce \e 
410 U.S.NAT. BANK BLDG DENVER.COLO ieee chy. Mo... 230 Rialto 
WM. BUppme, FR. D. .....-ccscevcssces Manager uilding 
A AT A TT 








Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 


Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration 
Blank NOW—also for free booklet: “How to Apply” 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
W. H. JONES, Mer. 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 














THEBEMIS STANDARD VISE 





PATENTED 
Aug. 6, 1912 
No. 1, plain, $3.50 
PRICES, No. 3, with dog, 3.75 
me. 5, “ ew Bae 
Send for descriptive circular. 
. MASS. 
A. L. BEMIS "ORES%, "Ass 

















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year 
New York, 437 Fifth Avenue 
Denver, Symes Building 
Spokane, Peyton Building free. 


Spring 
Seats 





Let us make your cushion, either spring or stuffed, 
to fit your pieces. We can also supply you with 
all your upholstering materials. 

Write for our illustrated price list. 


DODGE- DICKINSON CO. Bloomington, III. 





25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Our booklet, ‘Teaching as a 
Business," with timely chap- 
ters on Peace Salaries. Indus- 
trial Arts Positions, etc., sent 
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HANDCRAFT PROJECTS 


Book Two 
By F. I. SOLAR, Detroit, Mich., Author of Handcraft Projects, Book I, Bird Houses, Book I, Etc. 

The master toy-maker has now completed the second book of his projects. Those contained in this 
book show a further appreciation of the heart. of the boy, and from all indications its advent into the 
classroom will be hailed with enthusiasm. 

In this book the boy will find that Mr. Solar shows how to make such articles as a full sized work- 
bench; a wood-turning lathe, foot-power jig saw, and a drill press. These are only in addition to the 
65 different pieces of toys, doll furniture, and a number of useful articles which can be used about the 


house. 
Cloth, 150 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


WOOD PATTERN MAKING 


By EDMUND C. HANLEY, Muskegon, Mich. 

“WOOD PATTERN MAKING?” is‘a complete textbook of the pattern-making occupations. A care- 
fully graded series of projects are provided, making this text very acceptable for trade schools, con- 
tinuation schools and night schools. 

While the work covered by the author is naturally elementary, no angle of the trade is overlooked. 
Alternate projects are also suggested so that the instructor has plenty of material for demonstration. 
This also can be applied toward varying the course as may be suited to the ability of individual students. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price, $1.35. 


SUPERVISION OF THE SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

5 

2 By L. S. Greene, State Supervisor of Industrial Education, Gainesville, Fla. 

It presents the principles of supervising vocational, industrial arts and manual arts departments. 

It outlines the scope and functions of the supervisor, his relations to the superintendent and other su- 
pervisory authorities, to the principal and to the teachers in his department. It suggests specific means 
for working out courses of study, for planning and conducting classroom and shop supervision, for hand- 

= ling office work, for supervising purchases and deliveries of equipment and supplies. 

= It is the result of the author’s experience as a supervisor, and of his wide study of the best super- 
visory methods. 
Cloth, 162 pages. Price, $1.35, net. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO RECEIVING SETS 
By L. DAY PERRY, Lane Technical School, Chicago, Ill., and R. O. BUCK, Lane Technical School, Chicago, III. 


All over the country the results obtained by the Lane Technical High School, Chicago, in radio, are 
acclaimed. Two of the instructors have prepared the best of their material in book form so that every 
instructor of manual training may now have a complete course of instruction on this subject. 


The book describes step by step the construction of two sets of receiving apparatus. The first 
may be built by the average boy in the grammar grades, and requires little equipment, but the second, 
presupposes a good knowledge of tools and their manipulation. The tinished product, however, is 


capable of receiving music, speeches, etc., over long distances. 
-. Cloth, 72 pages. -. eee Price, $.90. 
TOY CRAFT 
By LEON H. BAXTER. 
“TOY CRAFT” will be a book of about 130 pages and will illustrate the making of some 50 in- 
teresting toys. : 


Toys for the little sister, toys for the little brother, and toys for the:boy himself are shown. Some 
are quaint and humorous, some marked for utility and service. All, however, can be made in the aver- 


age woodworking shop of any school. 
In preparation. 


Send for Book Catalog Containing Complete List of “Bruce Books.” It’s Free. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
212 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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All firms listed in this d 
who specify these gooas for purchase thru boards of ed 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS DIRECTORY 


irectory have been thoroly investigated and their goods are “guaranteed” by us. 
ucation have therefore positive assarance of satisfaction. 


Teachers 





PU 


ANVILS 

Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Columbian Hardware Company. The 
Hay-Budden Mfg. Co. 

BELT SANDERS 
Mattison Machine _ 
Oliver Machinery 

BITS AND BRACES 

Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 


nings i 

‘Millers Falls “Company 

SLACERTS i 
Too 


BLUEPRINT FILING "CASES 
Dietzgen Co., Eugene 
Pease Company, C. F. 
BLUEPRINT MACHINERY, VER- 
TICAL AND CONTINUOUS 
Pease Company, The C. F. 
SLUSPEINT caren 
Pease Company, The C. 
BOO xs. 
International Textbook Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Prang Company, The 
Taylor-Holden Company 
Van Nostrand Company, D. 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 
BOOKBINDING SUPPLIES 
Bradley Co., Milton 
CALIPERS 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Starrett Company, L. 8. 
CHISELS 
anaes 4 Tool Company, The 
Diss & Sons, Inc., Henry 
CHUCKS 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Skinner Chuck Company 
Westcott Chuck Co. 
CLAMPS 
po omy y Clamp Co 
Atkins & 


CL 





Cincinnati won Company, The 
Christiansen, C. 

Crescent Machine Company, The 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 
Starrett Co., The L 

Williams Co., J. H 


CLUTCHES-FRICTION 

Johnson Machine Co., The Carlyle 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bradley Co., 
Prang Company 
Weber Company, F. 


a . SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MEN ake Suee LIES 





pane & & 


is, A. 
Christiansen, Cc. 


DRAFTING FURNITURE 
AND. SUPPLIES 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Dietzgen Co. Euvene 
Pease Company, The C. F. 
U. 8. Blueprint Company 
Weber Company, F. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Dietzzgen Co., Eugene 
Overseer Company. The 
Pease Company. The C. F. 
U. 8. Blueprint Company 


DRAWING TABLES 


Bem 

.. . “Milton 
Christiansen, 

Dietzcen Co., Eucene 


Economy Draw. Table & Mfg. Co. 

Pease Company, The C. F. 

Weber Co., F. 

DRILLS AND DRILL PRESSES 

Goodell-Pratt Company 

Greenfield xep & Die Corp. 

Jenn: Russell 

Millers Falls. Company 

ENAMELS 

Marietta Paint & Color Cov. 

Prang Company, The 
EXHAUST FANS 

Oliver Machinery Co. 


FIBRE CORD 

Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co. 

FILLERS 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. 

FLASKS 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

FORGES 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
FURNITURE -; “ood 

Grand Rapids Fibre Cord 

GAUGES. 

Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 

Goodell-Pratt Company 

Stanley Works Ls 


Starrett Company 
Williams, J. H. & Co. 
GLUE HEATERS 
Hall & Brown Woodworking Mach. Co. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 


For articles which cannot be found in the above list, address: Subscriber 


GOLD 


GRINDERS 

Cleveland Stone Co. 
Crescent Machine Company, The 
Efficiency Grinder Company 
sees Tap & Die Corp, 

ert-Dixon 
aaa Machinery Co. 

HACKSAWS . 4 BLADES 


Herpers Bros. 


Starrett — L. 8. 
MMERS 
Atkins & Pm... Inc., E. C. 
Naydole Hammer Co., David 
Stanley Works 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 
HAND SCREWS 
Christiansen, C. 
INKS—DRAFTING 
Dietzgen Co., Eugene 
Pease Company, C. F. 
U. 8S. Blueprint Company 
Weber Company, F. 
INKS—PRINTING 
American Type Founders Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
JOINTERS 
Crescent Machine Company, The 
ilall & Brown Woodworking Mach. Co 
Uliver Machinery Co. 
Union Machine Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
KERAMIC KILNS 
Denver Fire Clay Co., The 


LAPIDARIES 

Espositer, Varni Co. 

LATHE DOGS 
Williams & Co., J. H. 

LATHES—METAL WORKING 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Little Giant Company 
Monarch Machine "Tool Company 
Oliver-Machinery Company 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Steptoe Co., The John 
LATHES—WOODWORKING 
American: Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Hall & Brown Woodworking Mach. Co 
Little Giant Company 
LEVELS 

& Sons, Henry 
Goodell Pratt Company 
Millers Falls Company 
Stanley Rule & ao Co. 


Starrett Co., 
LUMBER 
(See a Dealers’ Directory) 
ACHINE KNIVES 
Atkins a’ Company, E. C. 
‘ ny Machine | ag The 
, Inc. 
Hall & Brown Wdwkn. Mach. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Simonds Manufacturing C 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Bemis, L. 
Christiansen, C. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Sheldon & Co., H. 
MECHANICS’ HAND TOOLS 
Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Cincinnati Tool Company, The 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Starrett Company, 5 
Williams & Co., J. H. 
METALS—PRECIOUS 
Herpers Bros. 
METAL yeoman TOOLS 
Berger Bros. 
Cincinnati Tool Company, The 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Starrett Company, L. S. 
MILLING MACHINES 
Steptoe Co., John 
MITRE BOXES 
Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Millers Falls Company 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
Tannewitz Works 


MODELLING CLAY 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod.Co. 
Prang Company, The 


Weber Co., F 
PASTE 
American Crayon Gapoeny 
Bradley Company, 
Prang Company, 
Weber Company, Fr. 
PENCILS 
Faber, Eberhard 
Weber Company, F. 
PHONOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
Choraleon Phonograph Company 
PLANES 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Stanley Works 


POTTERY KILNS 
Denver Fire Clay Co., The 
Drakenfeld & Co., B. F. 
WER HAMMERS 
Little Giant Co. 
PReranee WAX 
Johnson & 8. 


PRIN TING PRESSES 


Miehle Ptg. Press & 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Golding Manufacturing Co. 

PUNCHES 


Cincinnati Tool Company, The 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 

RADIO APPARATUS 
Tribune Airfone Company 


RULES 
Dietzgen Co., Eugene 
Goodell-Pratt compeny 
Pease mpany, C. F 
Stanley Works 
Starrett Co., L. 8. 
Weber Company, F. 


SAWS 
Atkins & Company, E. C. 
Crescent Machine Company, The 
Disston & Sons, Henry 
Hall & Brown Woodworking Mach. Co 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
Millers Falls Co. 
Oliver Machinery Company 
Simonds Mfg. \ 
Starrett Co., The L. 8. 
Tannewitz Works, The 
Union Machine Co. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 


SAW BENCHES 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
Hall & Brown Woodworking Mach. Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Tannewitz Works, The 

Union Machine Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 

oni caaw DRIVERS 
~incinna’ ‘ool Company, The 
Disston & Sons, Hemy 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Russell 
Millers Falls Company 

Starrett Co., The L. 8. 

SEWING TABLES 

Christiansen, C. 
SHAPERS—METAL WORKING 
Pletz & Sons, Carl 
Steptoe Co., John 
SHEARS 
Niagara qeeT & Tool Works 
SHEET METAL TOOLS 
Berger Bros. 


Co. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
SILVER 
Herpers Bros. 


QUA 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
Starrett Co., L. 8. 


STAINS 
Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co 
Johnson & Son, Cc, 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. 

sT Cnge—FESCIOUS 

Espositer, be — Co. 
sums NUTS 
Williams a . 
TINSMITH'S TOOLS 


Berger Bros. Co 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 


TOO 
tkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Gineinnst Tool Company. The 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 
Millers Falls Conpeay 
Starrett Company 8. 
Vaughan & Bushinel, aed Co 
Williams & Co., J. 
TOOL umuees 
Atkins & Company, Inc., E. C. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Mummert-Dixon Co 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


TOOL ; 
Williams Co., J. 
TYPE 
American Type Founders 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
UPHOLSTERING SUPPLIES 
Dodge-Dickinson_ Co. 
Cincinnati Tool pm The 
Rauch & Co., F. 


vemmeune 
Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co 
Grand Rapids Voss Corp. 
Johnson & Son, C. 
Marietta Paint * Color Co. 


Columbian Hardware Company, The 

Bemis, L. 

Goodell-Pratt omens 

Millers Falls Company 

Parker Co., Charles, The 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 

Williams Co., J. H. 
ES—WOODWORKERS’ 

Abernathy Vise & Tool Co. 

Columbian Hardware Company, The 

Christiansen, C. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Varker Co., The Charles 


WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Binney & Smith Co. 

Prang Company, The 
Weber Company, F. 


WAx 
Prang Company, ‘tne 


WAX CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Weber Company, F. 
WEAVING MATERIALS 
Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co 
Amer. Woodworking Mach. Co. 
Biack Brothers Co., The 
Boice, W. B. & J. E. 
Crescent Machine Company, The 
Hall & Brown Wdwkg. Mach. Co 


Steptoe Co., The John — 
Tannewitz Works, The 
Union —— | os od 


Wallace a 
WOOD FINISHES 
Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. 
WRENCHES 
Cincinnati Tool Company, The 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 
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A Study 


by Hugh Mc.Clean Poe 








At Pier 15, East River 


Mt. Ranier, Washi 
hy deta Re deckeon anier, Washington 


by C. Harold Kiefner 













Cliff Scene 
by N.H. Butterfield 
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Ww A Gate Way in France 
by Walter T. Valberg 











a +a These are the prize winning 

a -~ sketches of the recent compe- 
tition for pencil drawing made 
with “Van Dyke” Drawing 
i ; pencils. 

They prove that “Van 
Dyke” has justified its right 
to the title “The Lead That 
: fo Leads.” 
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a “The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
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~ To Learn by Doing 


| PRINTING is conceded to be the most 


valuable industrial study in our schools today. 
It also plays an important part in citizenship 
training, because it assists the student in a 
thorough preparation for earning a living. 
| It is pretty well admitted that the way to 
| learn is to do things practically. 
| Printing is claimed by educators to be the 
| best socializer of all school subjects, through 
the medium of its school paper. 

Not only does it train the student’s mind, 
but his hand and heart as well. 


It is truly a character builder. 








A School Print Shop in Action. | 
Staff of Cass Technical High School. } 
F. C. Lampe, Director of Exhibit. 


When attending the convention 
in Detroit Nov. 29th to Dec. 2nd 
Visit our Booths, 8A, 8B, and 9. 





Educational Department 
Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Superior Service in Outfitting 
Schools for Printing 


| Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas SaintLouis Omaha 
| Kansas City Saint Paul Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 
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SUPREMACY 


IEHLE supremacy is practically 

unquestioned. It is certainly 
never questioned by any printer who 
OWNs one or more. 


A decided preference such as this, based upon 
actual use of the machine, in some cases for more 


than thirty years, is final. 


It means that, in every respect, the Miehle has 
justified the claims made for it. It means more— 
the Miehle has progressed with the industry it 
serves. On no other basis,could an ever growing 
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MIke HL a PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


ipal Ofer: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, C thicago 
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1 YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED & 
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